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A ''back-seat driver" 
gets your goat . . . but 


INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 


START NOW WITH 
LISTERINE! 

W HAT makes the infectious type of dandruff 
so annoying, so distressing, are tliose trou- 
blesome flakes on collar or dress . . . and the 
scalp irritation and itching . . . that so often 
accompany the condition. 

If 3 'ou’re troubled in this way, look out — 
you may have this common form of dandruff, 
so act now before it gets worse. 

Has Helped Thousands 

Start right in with Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage. This is the medical treatment tliat 
has showm such ainazing results in a substantial 
majority of clinical test cases . . . the treatment 
that has also heli)ed thousands of other people. 

You, too, may find it as helpful as it is delight- 
ful. Listerine is so easy, so si7nple to use, and 
so stimulating! You simply douse it on the scalp 
morning and night and follow with vigorous 
and persistent massage. 

Thousands of users have marvelled at how 
Hakes and scales begin to disappear, how much 
cleaner and healthier their scalps appear. And 
remember: 

Rilli "Battle Bacillus" 

Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of germs 
on scalp and hair, including Pityrosporum 
ovale, the strange “Bottle Bacillus” recognized 
by many outstanding dandruff specialists as a 
causative agent of infectious dandriiff. 

This germ-killing action, we believe, helps to 
cx])lain why, in a series of tests, 70% of dandruff 
sufferers showed either complete disappearance 
of or marked improvement in the symptoms of 
dandruff within a month. 

Lambiuit Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


gets it faster! 



The Treatment 

MEN; Douse full strength Listerine on the scalp 
morning and night. 

WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, and apply 
Listerine Antiseptic right along the part with a medi- 
cine dropper, to avoid wetting the hair 
excessively. 

Always follow with vigorous and persist- 
ent massage with fingers or a good hair- 
brush. Continue the treatment so long 
as dandruff is in evidence. And even 
though you’re free from dandruff, enjoy 
a Listerine massage once a week to 
guard against infection. Listerine is the 
same antiseptic that has been 
famous for more than 50 years 
as a mouth wash and gargle. 




Increased production 

means more jobs for 
MACHimSTS 


-^and MORE PAY for men 
who know their work 

This home-study course gives you the practical facts oi 
modern machines, up-to-date methods, you need to advance hi 
machine shop work. Take advantage of the other man’s 
experience as found in books, to solve your problems, increase 
your efiBciency, with 



AMERICAN MACHINISTS’ LIBRARY 


6 BIG, DURABLE VOLUMES 
2368 PAGES. 2516 ILLUSTRATIONS. MANY CHARTS 
AND. TABLES 

W ITHIN the covers of these six books are to be found all the facts that 
you will want to increase your practical knowledge of machine shop 
work and* to give you the ability to handle all kinds of jobs swiftly, smooth- 
ly, correctly. Each of the six volumes contains a complete record of work 
as it is done today in America’s most progressive and efficient shops. The 
books answer your questions on methods and machines — tell what you need 
to know about the operation of machines of all types and sizes for the whole 
range of metal cutting, forming, and finishing operations — show by text, 

diagram, and illustration the 


WHAT tHis Library GIVES YOU 

— complete guide for everybody, from shop 
executives to apprentices. Interested In the ' 
operation of machines used la turning and 
boring practice 

■^^ssentlal principles and major problems In- 
volved In turning and boring operations 

— description of all Important varieties of 
machines,' both manual and automatic, and 
methods of operating them 

— data on speeds and feeds, new cutting al- 
loys and materials, use of coolants, etc. 

— practical Information on grinding machines 
and abrasive wheels, showing what they do, 
bow to operate them, and how to' make best 
tue of them on various types of work 

— preferred methods of leading shops, on 
speeds, feeds, precision grinding, automatic 
machines, special work, etc. 

—training In the various operations performed 
In drilling and surfacing materials In the 
machine shop 

— valuable data, methods, suggestions, and 
Illustrations from accepted practice, showing 
plainly how to handle the cutting of ma- 
terials. the care of tools, methods of pro- 
duction, eto. 

— exact, descriptive data on all aspects of 
gear cutting practice, useful in shops of 
any size 

— essentials of selecting machines, setting up 
work, and handling opelatlons In reaming, 
tapping, planing, shaping, slotting, milling, 
and broaching. 


essential 

work. 


points of setting up 


COMBINED HOME -STUDY 
COURSE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARY BY PRACTICAL 
EXPERTS 

FRED COLVIN and FRANK STANLEY, 
well-known authors of many Intensely prac- 
tical books for machine shop men, have had 
years of experience, not only In on-the-Job 
practice themselves, but also In keeping 
abreast of latest methods from one end of 
the metal-working Industry to the other, 
through their editorial contacts with leading 
shops throughout the country. 

In their books they give you the best of 
all the data. Ideas, methods, and examples 
(coming from these sources — the gist of more 
experience than any one man could amass 
In a lifetime of work. 


PUTS THE MASTERY OF MACHINE SHOP WORK AT 
YOUR FINGER TIPS 

These six bijf volumes are clearly written in simple language, fully illus- 
trated, easily understood. With them you get the facts on modern 
rnachme shop practice, new machines, up-to-date methods — the complete, 
practical training course — that you can use to improve your skill and 
advance your earning power now. 

NO MONEY DOWN-SPECIAL PRICE— EASY TERMS 

Let us send you these fact-packed books for 10 
days’ free examination, with no obligation to buy 
the books unless you want them. Remember that. If 
you decide to keep the books the special library price 
represents a saving of $2.00 on the price of the 
books If you were to buy them separately. Further- 
more. you may have the privilege of paying In small 
monthly installments, while you use the books. Send 
the coupon today. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., SSO W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 

Send me the American, Machinists’ Library, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I wUl send $1.60, and $3.00 monthly until the price of $19.60 Is 
paid, or return the books postpaid.- (To insure prompt shipment wilts plainly and 
flU In all lines.) 
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Complete Boolc^Lengtli Novel 


THE AFTERGLOW .... .. .George Allan England 6 

Beatrice and' Allan, awakened in a Vacant World after a great cata- 
clysm had destroyed civilization, begin their stupendous task. To them 
has been left the toil and peril of creating a new world for .mankind 
against the resistance of a sub-human anthropoid horde, and well they 
' realize the odds to win before they can claim Victory 
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"THEJAWSOFPEATH 
ClAMPEP POmO^ ME! 


A true experience of BALLABD DEAN, Kirkland, Washington 



"THE THING Sprang out of 
the earth one bitterly cold 
evening as I was return- 
ing to camp after an all- 
day deer hunt,” writes Mr. 
Dean. *'I suffered excru- 
ciating agony, as it bit 
into my leg. It was a bear 
trap, illegally set for deer. 


"FRANTICALLY, I TRIED TO 
GET LOOSE as the cold 
knifed through my cloth- 
ing. With sinking heart, 
I found my struggles of 
no avail. In a few hours, 
if help could not be sum- 
moned, I would freeze to 
death. Darkness came on 
as I fought hopelessly 
with the strong steel jaws. 





"THEN I THOUGHT OF MY FLASHLIGHT. There was a chance that other re- 
turning hunters might be in the woods. Flashing the bright beam off and 
on, my efforts were finally rewarded. Thanks to those 'Eveready’ fresh DATED 
batteries, two men saw my signal and rescued me from that death trap. 

iaaJUUuuJihj^^ 

The word ''Eveready^' is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company. Ine. 

FRESH MHERIES LAST UNGER^.^ybtiiie DATE-LlH^. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

L/mr o/ U/iion Carbide end Carbon Ccrporatiui 
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THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psychology 
Of Life! 


Have you unrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

Times have changed — but have you? 
Adopt a new psycnology of life and 
MASTER TOUR PROBLEMS. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicruclans show you , how, 
by the use of simple laws, you can ap- 
ply the powers of your mind to bring 
about startling changes in your life. If 
you are sincere in your desire, write 
for the free Sealed Book. It will point 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address; Scribe O.Z.N. 


Rosicruclans 

AMO RC 

SAN JOSE, CALBFORNIA, U. S. A. 


^^^iuIi!n^h^Anc^n^«iaucie^«cer^ach!^jJ 
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i i C head €0LDS 
CATARRH 


TRY THIS FOR RELIFF OF 
THE NASAL CONGESTION 

To ease such nasal congestion symptoms as 
sniffling, sneezing, hawking, stuffed-up feel- 
ing, watery eyes, roaring ears and pounding 
pressure, FT.USH the nasal passage with 
STNASIPTEC. Based on a physician’s suc- 
cessful prescription. SINASIPTEC washes 
out think, crusty, sticky, old mucous as it 
soothes and reduces swollen, irritated tissue. 
Ask your druggists. 

Send Today .or An Amazing 2Sc Test 

Just mail 25o with name, address today for new special 
complete Sinasiptec and Nasal Douche package for 
thorough trial to American Drug Corp., Dept. A-28. 
6000 Maple, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For certain Quarters. Some Dimes 
before 1885 worth ua to $200.00. 
Half Dollars and Dollars — a few 
valued up to $2500.00. We want 
hundreds .of rare coins. SEND 15o FOU 
LATEST 44-PAGE. ILLDSTBATED 
CATALOG. 

MANHATTAN COIN CO. 
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paid for used courses. Complete details and bargain catalog FREE. 
Write NELSON COMPANY, 500 Sherman, Dept. L-214. Chicago. 
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STEADY WORK— GOOD PAY 

Reliable man wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital 
required. Pleasant work. Home every liight. Big money every day. 
Some making $100 In a week. Wonderful new propoaltloiL 
Particulars Free. Write 

McNESS CO., Dept. 551, Freeport, Illinois. 
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MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK 

AS A TRAINED PRACTICAL NUUSEI Learn quickly at home. 
Booklet Free. 
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MEN! WOMEN! Get Into Swedish Massage, Make up to $40 
— $70 WeekI Learn at borne. Booklet free. 
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PUBLISHERS NEED NEW SONGS! Song poems wanted to be 
set to music. Send poem today for our Immediate considera- 
tion. any subject. 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS. 615 Beacon Bldg., Boston. 
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Send Poems for FBEE EXAMIN.ATION. Recordings made. 
CINEJIA SONG COMPANY, 

Box 2828, Dept. E-2. Hollj’wood, California 
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DO WE HAVE TO DIE? 


A Strange man in Los Angeles, 
known as 'The Voice of Two 
Worlds,” reveals the story of a 
remarkable systerri that often 
leads to almost unbelievable im- 
provement in power of mind, 
achievement of brilliant business 
and professional success and new 
happiness. Many report improve- 
ment in health. Others tell of 
increased bodily strength, mag- 
netic personality, courage and 
poise. 

) 

The man, a well-known explorer 
and geographer, tells how he 
found these strange methods in 
far-off and mysterious Tibet, 
often called the land of miracles 
by the few travelers permitted to 
visit it. He discloses how he 
learned' rare wisdom and long- 
hidden practices, closely guarded 
for three thousand years by the 
sages, which enabled many to 
perform amazing feats. He main- 
tains that these immense powers 
are latent in all of us, and that 
methods for using them are nW 
simplified so that they can be 
used by almost any person with 
ordinary Intelligence. ^ 

He maintains that man, instead 
of being limited by a one-man- 
power mind, has within him the 
mind-power of a thousand men 
or more as well as the energy- 



power of the universe which can 
be used in his daily affairs. He 
states that this sleeping giant of 
mind-power, when awakened, can 
make a man capable of surprising 
accomplishments, from the pro- 
longing of youth, to success in 
many fields. To that eternal ques- 
tion, "Do we have to die?” his 
answer is astounding. 

The author states the time has 
come for this long-hidden system 
to be disclosed to the Western 
world, and offers to send his 
amazing 9,000-word treatise — 
which reveals many startling re- 
sults — to sincere readers of this 
publication, free of cost or obliga- 
tion. For your free copy, address 
the Institute of Mentalphysics, 
^13 South Hobart Blvd., Dept. 
103^E, Los Angeles, Calif. Read- 
ers are urged to write promptly, 
as only a limited number of the 
free treatises have been printed. 
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THE AFTERGLOW 

By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 

/ 

A Complete Novel 

Introduction 






I N THIS complete inovel > George ' Allan England brings to a conclusion Ills epic 
trilogy of the human race reborn after a world-destroying cataclysm. 

Beatrice and Stern, heroine and hero. of the two preceding novels, “Darkness 
and Daw'n” and “Beyonll the Gi^t Oblivion,” are likewise the chief characters of 
“The Afterglow.” “ 

Allan Stern, a consulting engineer, and Beatrice Kendrick, his stenographer, 
wake from a long sleep in his office in the tow^r of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Building, City of New York. They look about them and see the office inferior fallen 
to decay, w'hile below they behold a vast forest of great trees where .New York City 
once stood. 

It is evident that their sleep has lasted through centuries, and that during this 
unconscious lapse the city has been destroyed by some great catastrophe. They seem 
to be the only survivors of the inhabitants of the Western continent. Th^y clothe 
themselves primitively, and subsist on food which has ivithstood the ravages of cen* 
turies in glass jars. 

.After a time a troop of malformed savages appears. They storm the tower, a 
desperate battle ensues. Stern and Beatrice escape, finding a refuge in a ruined man- 
sion on the Hudson. After a time they set sail for Boston in a boat which Stern has 
built. He hopes to find the telescope of the Cambridge Observatory, by which to verify 
his discovery of the earth’s changed relations with its astral neighbors. They reach 
what was once the city of Providence, where they find rusty firearms, still serviceable, 
and an airplane, which Stern repairs. 

In an e.vpedition of e.vpioration in the machine they are drawn liito a terrible 
abyss, where the sun never shines, and are captured by a strange people and con- 
demned to death. In a great battle Stern uses his firearms to repel his captors’ ene- 
mies, thus gaining their friendship. ^ 

After many adventures they escape from the abyss in the airplane and regain 
the land of the sun. 


CHAPTER I 

DEATH, LIFE, AND LOVE 


L IFE! Life again, and light, the sun 
and the fresh winds of heaven, the 
perfect azure of a June sky, the 
perfume of the passionate red blooms 
along the lips of the chasm, the fullr 
throated song of hidden birds' within the 
wood to eastward — life, beauty, love- 
such, the simrise hour when Allan and 


the girl once more stood side by side 
in the outer world, delivered from the 
perils of the black abyss. 

Hardly more real than a disordered 
nightmare now, the terrible fall into 
those depths, the captivity among the 
white barbarians, the battles and the 
ghastly scenes of war, the labors, the 
perilous escape. 

All seem to fall and fade away from ' 
these two lovers, all^save their joy in 
life and in each other, their longing 
for the inevitable greater passion, pain 


Copyright 1913 ly The Frank A. Munsey Company 




The voice rose in itc soul-shaking question, slow and powerful: 

woman to thy wedded wife • • • }” 


“Wilt thou have this 
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and joy, their clear-eyed outlook into the 
vast and^ limitless possibilities of the 
future, their future and the world’s. 

And as they stood there, hand in hand 
.beside the body of the fallen patriarch — 
he whose soul had passed in peace, even 
at the moment of his life’s fulfilment, his 
knowledge of the sun — awe overcame 
them both. With a new tenderness, min- 
gled with' reverent adoration, Stern drew 
the girl once more to him. 

Her face turned up to his and her 
arms tightened about his neck; He 
kissed her brow beneath the parted 
masses of her wondrous hair. His lips 
rested' a moment on her eyes; and then 
his mouth -sought hers and burned its 
passion into her very^ soul. 

Suddenly she pushed him back, pant- 
ing. She had gone white; she trembled, 
in his clasp. 

“Oh, your kiss — oh, Allan, what is this 
I feel? — it seems to choke me!” she 
gasped. “Your kiss — it is so different now! 
No, no — not again — not yet!" 

He released her, for he, too, was shak- 
ing in the grip of new, fierce passions. 

“Forgive me,” he whispered. “I — I for- 
got myself, a moment. Not yet — no, not 
yet. You’re right, Beatrice. A thousand 
things are pressing to be done. And 
love must wait.” 

He clenched his fists and strode to the 
edge of the chasm, where, for a while, 
he stood alone and silent, gazing far 
down and away, mastering himself, striv- 
ing to get himself in leash once more. 

Then suddenly he turned and smiled. 

“Come, Beta,” he' said. “All this must 
be forgotten. Let’s get to work. The 
whole world’s waiting for us, to be re- 
built. It’s eager for our toil!” 

She nodded. In her eyes the fire had 
died, and now only the flight of comrade- 
ship and trust glowed once again. 

“Allan?” 

“Yes?” 

“Our first duty — ” She gestured toward 
the body of the patriarch, nobly still be- 
neath the rough folds of the mantle they 
had drawn over it. 

He understood. 

“Yes,” he murmured. “And his grave 
shall be for all the future ,^ages a place- 
of pilgrimage and'solemn thought. Where 
first one of a lost folk issued again into 
the world and where he died, this shall 
'be a monument of the new time now com- 
ing to its birth. 

“His grave shall lie here on this height, 
where the first sun shall each day for 
ages fall uppn it, supreme in its deep 
symbolism. Forever it shall be a memo- 
rial, not of death, but life, of liberty, of 
hope!” 


They kept a moment’s silence, then 
Stern added: 

“So now, to work!” And from the bi- 
plane which had brought them from the 
depths, he fetched the hatchet. With 
this he cut and trimmed a br-anch from 
a near-by fir. He sharpened it to a flat 
blade three or four inches across. In 
the deep red sand along the edge of the 
abyss he set to work, scooping the pa-> 
,triarch’s grave. 

In silence Beatrice took the hatchet 
and also labored, throwing the sand 
away. Together, in an hour, they had dug 
a trench sufficiently deep and wide. 

“This must do, for now,” said Stern, 
looking up at last. “Some time he shall 
have fitting burial, but for the present 
we can do no more. Let us now commit 
his body to the earth.” 

TOGETHER, silently, they bore him to 
-“'the grave, still wrapped in tfie cloak 
which now had become' his shroud/ Once 
more they gazed upon the noble face of 
him they had grown to love in the long 
weeks of the abyss, when only he had 
understood them or seemed near. 

“What is this, Allan?” asked the girir 
/bouching a fine chain of gold about the 
patriarch’s neck,'^till now unnoticed. 

Allan drew at the chain, and a small 
cylinder was revealed, curiously carven. 
Its lightness told him it was hollow. 

“Some 1 treasure of his, I . imagine,” he 
judged, s a 

“Some record, perhaps? -Oughtn’t we 
to look?”\ 

He thought a moment in silence, then 
detached the chain, 

“Yes,” he said. “It can’t-.help him now. 
It may/ help us. He himself would have 
wanted -us to have it.” 

And into the pocket of his rough, 
brown cassock; woven of the weed-fiber 
of the dark sea, he slid the chain and 
golden cylinder. 

A final kiss they gave the patriarch, 
each; then, carefully wrapping his face 
so that no smallest particle of sand 
should come in contact with it, stood up.- 
They gazed at each other, understand- 
ingly. 

“Flowers? Some kind of service?” 
asked the girl. 

“Yes. All we can do for him will be 
too little!” 

Together^they brought armfuls of the 
brilliant crimson and purple blooms 
along the edge of the sands, where for- 
est and barren irregularly met; and -with 
these, fir and spruce boughs, the longer 
to keep his grave freshly green.' 

All about hirn they heaped the blos- 
soms. The patriarch lay at rest among 
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beauties he never had beheld, colors and 
fragrances that to him had been but dim 
traditions of antiquity. ' 

“I can’t preach;”- said Stern. “I’m not 
that kind, anyway, and in this new world 
all that sort of thing is out of place. Let’s 
just say good-by, as to a friend gone on 
a long, long journey.” 

Beatrice could no longer keep back her 
grief. Kneeling beside the grave, she 
arranged the flowers and the evergreens, 
on which her tears fell shining. 

“Dust unto dust!” Stem said. “To you, 
oh Mother Nature, we give back the body 
of this friend, your son. May the breeze 
blow gently here, the sup shine warm, 
and the birds forever sing his requiem. 
And may those who shall come after us, 
when we too sleep, remember that in 
him we had a friend, without whom the 
world never again could have hoped for 
any new birth, any life. To him we say 
good-by — eternally! Dust unto dust; 
good-by!” 

"Good-by!” whispered the girl. Then, 
greatly overcome, she arose and walked 
away. 

Stern, with his naked hands, filled the 
shallow grave. He rolled three large 
boulders onto it, to protect it from the 
prowling beasts of the wild. 

Beatrice returned. They strewed more 
flowers and green boughs, and in silence 
stood a whiler gazing at the lowly bed 
of their one friend on earth. 

Suddenly Stern took her hand and 
drew her toward him. 

“Come, come, Beatrice,” said he, “he is 
not dead. He still lives in our memories. 
His body, aged and full of pain, is gone, 
but his spirit still survives in us — that 
indomitable soul which, buried alive in 
blindness and the dark, still strove to 
keep alive the knowledge and traditions 
of the upper world, hopes of attaining it, 
and visions of a better time to be. 

“Was ever greater human courage, 
faith or strength? Let us not grieve. Let 
us rather go away strengthened and in-, 
spired by this wonderful life that has just 
passed. In us, let all his hopes and 
aspirations come to reality. 

“His death was happy. It was as he 
wished it, Beatrice, for his one great am- 
bition was fully granted — to know the 
reality of the upper world, the winds of 
heaven and the sun. Impossible for him 
to have survived the great change. Death 
was inevitable and right. He wanted rest, 
and rest is his, at last. 

“We must be true to all he thought usp' 
you and I — to all he believed us, even 
demigods. He shall inspire and enlighten 
us, my love; and with his memory to 
guide us, fortitude shall not be lacking. 


“Now, we must go. Work waits for us. 
Everything is yet to be planned and 
done. TTie world and its redemption lie 
before us. Come!” 

He led the girl away. As by mutual 
iinderstanding they" returned to where 
the biplane lay, symbol of their conquest 
of nature, epitome of hopes. 

Near it, on the edge of the abyss, they 
rested, hand in hand; In silence they sat 
thinking, for a space. And even higher 
and more warmly burned the sun; the 
breeze of June was sweet to them, long- 
used to fogs and damp and dark; the 
boundless flood of light across the azure 
thrilled them with aspiration and with 
joy. 

Life had begun again for them and for 
the world, life, even there in the presence 
of death. Life was continuing, develop- 
ing, expanding — life and its immortal 
sister, love. 

x 

CHAPTER n o 

EASTWARD HO! 

\ 

P RACTICAL matters now for a time 
thrust introspection, dreams, and sent- 
iment aside. The morning was already 
half spent, and in spite of sorrow, hunger 
had begun to assert itself; for since time 
was, no two such absolutely vigorous and 
healthy humans had ever set foot on 
earth as Beatrice and Allan. 

The man gathered brush and drykye 
and proceeded to make a fire, not far 
from the precipice, but well out of sight 
of the patriarch’s grave. He fetched a 
generous heap of wood from the neigh- 
boring forest, and presently a snapping 
blaze flung its smoke-banner down the 
breeze. 

Soon after Beatrice had raided the sup- 
plies on board the' plane — ^fish, edible sea- 
weed, and the eggs of the strange birds of 
the abyss — and with the skill and speed 
of long experience was getting an excel- 
lent meal. Allan meantime brought water 
from a spring near-by. And the two ate 
in silence, cross-legged on the warm, dry 
sand, ^ 

“What first how?” the man asked, 
when they were satisfied. “I’ve been 
thinking of about fifteen hundred sepa- 
rate things to tackle, each one more im- 
portant than all the others put together. 
How are we going to begin again? That’s 
the question!” 

She drew from his cassock pocket the 
golden cylinder and chain. 

“Before we make any move at all,” she 
answered, “I think we ought to see what’s 
in this record — ^if it is a record. Don’t 
you?” 
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“You're right! Shall I open it for 
you?” 

But already the massively chased top 
lay unscrewed in her hand. Within the 
cylinder a parchment roll appeared. 

A moment later she had spread it on 
her knee, taking care not to tear the 
ancient, crackling skin whereon faint 
lines of writing showed. 

Stern bent forward, eager and breath- 
less. The girl, too, gazed with anxious 
eyes at the dim script, all but illegible 
with age and wear. — 

“You’re right, Allan,” she said. “This 
is some kind of record, some direction as 
to the final history of the few survivors 
after the great catastrophe. Oh! Look, 
Allan — it’s fading already in the sun- 
light! Quick, read it quick, or we shall 
lose it all!” 

Only too true. The dim lines, perhaps 
fifteen hundred years old, certainly never 
exposed to sunlight since more than a 
thousand, were already growing weaker; 
and the parchment, too, seemed crum- 
bling into dust. Its edges, where her fin- 
gers held it, already were breaking away 
into a fine, impalpable powder. 

“Quick, Allan! Quick!” 

Together they read the clumsy scrawl, 
their eyes leaping along the lines, striv- 
ing to grasp the meaning before it be 
too late. 

✓ 

TO ANY WHO AT ANY TIME MAY 
REVISIT THE UPPER WORLD 

Be it known that two records have been 
left of our history from 1948, the time 
of the cataclysm till we entered the Chasm 
in 1985. One is in thciGreat Cave in Medi- 
cine Bow Range, Colorado, near the ruins 
of Dexter. Exact location, 106 degrees, 11 
.minutes, 3 seconds west; 40 degrees, 22- 
minutes, 6 seconds north. Record is in 
left, or northern branch of Cave, 327 yards 
from the mouth, on south wall, 4 feet 6 
inches from floor. The other — 

“Where? Where?” cried Beatrice. A 
portion of the record was gone; it had 
crumbled even as they read. 

“Easy does it, girl! Don’t get excited,” 
Allan cautioned, but his face was pale 
and his hand trembled as he sought to 
steady and protect the parchment from 
the breeze. 

Together they pieced out a few of the 
remaining words, for now the writing was 
but a pale blur, momently becoming dim- 
mer and more dim. 

. . . Cathedral on . . . known as Storm 
King . . . River . . . crypt under . . . this 
was agreed on , . . never returned but 
possibly . . . signed by us on this 12th 
day ... N 


They could read no more, for now the 
record was but a disintegrating shell in 
the girl’s hands, ^"'and even as they looked 
the last of the writing vanished, as breath 
evapojates from a window-pane, 

Allan whirled toward the fire, snatched 
out a still-glowing stick, and in the sand 
traced figures. 

“Quick! What was that? 106-11-3, 
West— Forty— ” / 

“Forty, 22, north,” she prompted. 

“How many seconds? You remember?” 

“No.” Slowly she shook her head. 
“Five, wasn’t it?” 

Eagerly he peered at the record, but 
every trace was gone. 

“Well, no matter ^about the , seconds,” 
he judged. "I’ll enter these data on our 
diary, in the plane, anyhow. We can re- 
member the ruins of Dexter and Medicine 
Bow Range; also the cathedral on Storm 
King. Put the fragments of the parch- 
ment back into the case, Beta. Maybe we 
can yet preserve them, and by some 
chemical means or other bring out the 
writing again. As it is, I guess we*ve got 
the most important facts; enough to go 
on, at any rate.” 

She replaced the crumbled record in 
the golden cylinder and once more 
screwed on the cap. 

ALLAN went to the airplane, where, 
^ among their scanty effects, was the 
brief diary and set of notes he had been 
keeping since the great battle with the 
' Lanskaarn. 

Writing on his fish-skin tablets, with- 
his bone stylus dipped in his little stone 
jar of cuttle-fish ink, he carefully re- 
corded the geographical location. Then 
he went back to Beatrice, who still sat 
in the midmorning sunlight by -the fire, 
very beautiful and dear to him. 

“If we can find those records. Beta, 
we’ll have made a long step toward solv- 
ing the problem of how to handle, the 
white barbarians, the Merucaans, down 
there in their village by the sunless sea, 
five hundred miles below ground. They 
aren’t exactly what one would call an 
amenable folk, at best. We need their 
history, even the little of it 'that the 
records must contain, for surely there 
must be names and events in them of 
great value in our work of trying to bring 
these people to the surface and recivilize 
them.” 

"Well, wnat’s to hinder our getting the 
records now?” she asked seriously, with 
wonder in her gray and level gaze. 

*‘Thdt, for one thing!” 

He gestured at the abyss. 

“It’s a good six or seven hundred miles 
wide, and we already know how deep 
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it is. I don’t think we want to risk try- 
ing to cross it again and running out of 
fuel ere route! Gliding the plane down to 
the village is quite a different proposi- 
tion from a straightaway flight across!” 

She sat pensive a moment. 

“There must be some way around,” said 
she at last. “Otherwise a party of sur- 
vivors couldn’t have set out for Storm 
King on the Hudson to deposit a set of 
records there!” -- 

“That’s so, too. But — remember? 
‘Never returned.’ I figure it this way: 
started for New York, exploring. The big 
concrete cathedral on Storm King — it 
was new in 1945, you remember — was 
known the country over as the most mas- 
sive piece of architecture this side of the 
pyramids. They must have planned to 
leave one set of recoi'ds there, in case the 
east, too, was devastated. Well — ” 

“Do you suppose they succeeded?” 

“No telling. At any rate, there’s a 
chance of it. And as for this Rocky Moun-- 
tain cache, tha‘;’s manifestly out of the 
question, for now.” 

“So then?” she asked eagerly. 

“So ..hen our job is to strike for Storm 
King. Incidentally we can revisit Hope 
Villa, our bungalow on the banks of the 
Hudson. It’s been a year since we left it 
almost — then months, at any rate. Gad! 
What marvels and miracles have hap- 
pened since . then. Beta — what perils, 
what escapes! Wouldn’t you like to see 
our little nest again? We could rest up 
and plan and strengthen ourselves for 
the greater tasks ahead. And then — ” 

He paused, a change upon his face, his 
eyes lighting with a sudden glow. She 
saw and understood; and her breast rose 
with sudden keen emotion.-" 

“You mean,” she whispered, “in our 
own home?” 

“Where better?” 

She paled as he knelt beside her, flung- 
a powerful arm about her, and pulled her 
to him, breathing heavily. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she forbade. “No, no, 
Allan — here’s so much work to do — yDU 
mustn’t!” 

To her a vision rose of dream-children 
— strong sons and daughters yet unborn. 
Their eyes seemed smiling," their fingers 
closing on hers. Cloudlike, yet very real, 
they beckoned her, and in her stirred the 
call of motherhood — of life to be. Her 
heart-strings echoed to that harmony; it 
seemed already as though a tiny head, 
downy-soft, was nestling in her bosom, 
while eager lips quested, quested. 

“No, Allan! No!” 

Almost fiercely she flung him back and 
stood up. 

“Come!” she said. “Let us start at once. 


Nothing remains for us tc do here. Let us 
go — home!” 

An hour later the platie spiraled far 
aloft, above the edge of bhe abyss, then- 
, swept into its eastward I angent, and in 
swift, droning flight ruslied toward the 
longed-for place of dreams, of rest, of 
love. 

Before them stretched infinities of 
labor and tremendous struggle; but for 
a little space they knew they now were 
free for this, the consummation of their 
dreams, of all their hopes, their happi- 
ness, their joy. 

CHAPTER Id 

^ CATASTROPHE ! 

fT’OWARD five o’clock next afternoon 
■^from the swooping baik of the air- 
dragon they sighted a fir blue ribbon 
winding among wooded heights and knew 
the Hudson once more la/ before them. 

The girl’s heart leaped for joy at 
thought of once more see ng Hope Villa, 
the beach, the garden, tlie sundial — all 
the thousand and one little happy and 
pleasant things that, made by them in 
the heart of the vast w ilderness, had 
brought them such intimute and unfor- 
gettable delight. 

“There it is, Allan!” sh 2 cried, point- 
ing. “There’s the river agiiin. We’ll soon 
be home now — home again!” 

He smiled and nodded, v watchful at the 
wheel, and swung the biplane a little to 
southward, in the direction where he 
judged -the bungalow must lie. 

Weary they both were, yet full of life 
and strength. The trip frim the chasm 
had been tedious, merely i long succes- 
sion of hours in the rusliing air, with 
unbroken forest, hills, lakes, rivers, and 
ever more forest steadily rDlling away to 
westward' like a vast carpet a thousand 
feet below. 

No sign of man, no life, no gap in na- 
ture’s all-embracing swa/. Even the 
occasional heap of ruins marking the 
grave of some forgotten ci ;y served only 
to intensify the old half-terror they had 
felt when flying for the first time at 
thought of the tremendous desolation of 
the world. 

The shining plain of Lake Erie had 
served the first day as a landmark to 
keep them true to their course. 

That night they had stopped at the 
ruins of Buffalo, where they had camped 
in the open, and where next morning 
Stern had fully replenished their fuel- 
tanks with the usual supplies of alcohol 
from the debris of two oi three drug- 
stores. 
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From Buffalo eastward, over almost the 
same course along which the hurricane 
of ten ' months ago had driven them, 
battling at random with the gale, they 
steered by the compass. Toward mid- 
morning they saw a thin line of smoke 
arising in the far north, answered by still 
another on the hills beyond, but to these 
signs they gave no heed. 

Already they had seen and scorned 
them during their first stay at the bun- 
galow. They felt that nothing more was 
to be seriously feared from such survivors 
of the Horde as had escaped the great 
Battle of the Tower — a year and a half 
previously. 

“Those chaps won’t bother us again; 
I’m sure of that!” said Allan, nodding 
toward the smoke columns , that rose, 
lazily blue, on the horizon. “The scare 
we threw into them in Madison Forest 
will last them one while!” 

Still in this confident, defiant mood it 
was that they sighted the river again and 
watched it rapidly broaden as the plane, 
in a long^ series of flat arcs, spurned the 
June air and whirled them onward 
toward their goal. 

Nearer the Hudson drew, and nearer 
still; and now its untroubled azure, calm 
save for a few cat’s-paws of breeze that 
idled on the surface, stretched almost be- 
neath them in their rapid flight. 

“We’re still a little too far north, I 
see,” the man judged, and swept the bi- 
plane round to southward. 

^ The ruins of Newburgh lay presently 
upon their right. Soon after the crum- 
bled walls of West Point’s pride slid past 
in silence, save for the Chatter of the 
engines, the whirling roar of the pro- 
peiier-blades’ vast energy. . 

No boat now vexed the flood. Upon its 
bosom neither steam nor sail now plowed 
a furrow. Along the banks no speeding 
train flung its smoke-pennant to the 
wind. Primeval' silence, universal calm, 
wrapped all things. 

Beatrice shuddered slightly. Now that 
they were nearing “home” the desolation 
seemed more appalling. 

“Oh, Allan, is it possible all this will 
ever be peopled again — alive?" She swept^ 
her hand down at the speeding wild. 

"Certain to be! Once we get those rec- 
ords and begin transplating the Meru- 
caans, the rest will be only a matter of 
time!” * 

She made no answer, but in her eyes 
shone pride that he could know such 
visions, have such faith. 

Already they recoghizedN the ruins of 
Nyack, and beyond them the bend in the 
river behind which, they knew, lay Hope 
Villa, nestling in its gardens, its little 


sphere of cultivation hewn from the very 
heart of the dense wilderness. 

A LLAN slackened speed, crossed to the 
eastern bank, and jockeyed for a 
safe landing. 

The point slipped backward and away. 
There right ahead, they caught a glimpse 
of the long white beach where they had 
fished and bathed and built their boat- 
house, and whence in their little yawl 
they had ten months before started on 
their trip of exploration — a trip destined 
to end so strangely, in the abys's. 

“Home! Home!” cried Beta, the quick 
tears starting to her lids. “Oh, home 
again!” 

Already the great plane was swooping 
downward toward the beach, hardly a 
mile away, when a harsh shout escaped 
the man. 

“Look! Canoes! My God — what—" 

As the drive of the plane opened up 
the concave of the sand and brought its 
whole length to view. Stern and the girl 
suddenly became aware of trouble. 

" There, strung along the beach irregu- 
larly, they all at once made out ten, 
twenty,thirty boats. Still afar, they could 
see these were the same rough bancas 
such as they had seen after the battle — 
bancas in one of which they two had 
escaped up the river! - 

"Boats! The Horde again!" 

Even as he shouted a tiny, black, mis- 
shapen little figure ran crouching out 
onto the sand. Another foilowed and a 
third, and now a dozen showed there, 
very distinct and hideous, upon the wliite 
crescent. 

Stern’s heart went sick within him. A 
terrible rage welled up — a hate such as 
he had never believed possible to feel. 

Wild imprecations struggled to be 
voiced. He snapped his lips together in 
a thin -line, his eyes narrowed, and his 
face went gray. 

“The infernal little beasts!” he gritted, 
“Tried to trap us in the tower — cut our 
boats loose afterward — and now invad- 
ing us! Don’t know when they’re licked, 
the swine — ” 

Beatrice had lost her color now. Milk- 
white her face was; her eyes grew wide 
with terror; she strove to speak, but 
could not. 

Her hand went out in a wild, repelling 
gesture, as though by the very power of 
' her love for home she could 'prT)tect it 
now against the incursion of the foul, 
distorted, inhuman little monsters. 

Stern acted quickly. He had been about 
to cut off power and coast for the beach; 
but now he veered suddenly to eastward 
again, rotated the rising-plane, and 



brought the airship up at a sharp tilt. 
Banking, he advanced the spark a notch; 
'the engine shrilled a half-tone higher, 
and with increased speed the airplane 
lifted them bravely in a long and rising 
swoop. 

He snatched his automatic from its 
holster on his hip and as the plane swept 
past the beach, down-stream, let fly a 
spatter of steel-jacketed souvenirs at the 
fast-thickening pack on the sand. 

Far up to the girl and him, half heard 
through the clatter of motors, they 
sensed a thin, defiant, barbarous yell — 
a yapping chorus, bestial and horrible. 

Again Stern fired. 

He could see quick spurts of water jet 
up along the edge of the sand, and one 
of the creatures fell, but this was only 
a chance shot. 

At that distance, firing from a swift- 
skimming plane, he knew he could do 
no execution, and with a curse slid the 
pistol back again into its place. 

“Oh, for a few pulverite bombs, same 
as we had in the tower!” he wished. ‘Td 
clean the blighters out mighty quick!” 

But now Beatrice was pointing, with a 
cry of dismay, down, away at the bun- 
galow itself, which for a moment had be- 
come visible at the far end of the clearing 
as the plane went past. 

Even as 'Stern thought: "Odd, but 
they’re not afraid of us — a flying-ma- 
chine means nothing to them, does not 
terrify them as it would human savages. 
They’re too debased even to feel fear!” — 
even as this thought crossed his brain 
he, too, saw the terrible thing that the 
girl had cried out at the sight of. 

“My God!” he shouted. “This — this is 
too much!” 

All about the bungalow, their home, 
the scene of such happy hours, so many 
dreams and hopes, such heart-enthrall- 
ing labors, hundreds of the Horde were 
swarming. 

Like vicious parasites attacking prey, 
they overran the garden, the grounds, 
even the house itself. ° 

As in a flash. Stem knew all his work 
of months must be undone — the fruit- 
trees he had rescued from the forest be 
cut down or broken, the bulbs and roots 
in the garden uptom, even the hedges 
and fences trampled flat. j 

Worse still, the bungalow was being 
destroyed! Rather, its contents, since the 
concrete walls defied the venomous troop. 

They knew, at any rate, the use of 
fire, and not so swiftly skimmed the 
plane as to prevent both Stern and Bea- 
trice seeing a thin but ominous thread 
of smoke out-curling on the June air 
from one of the living-room windows. 


IT^ITH an Imprecation of unutterable 
’ ’ hate and rage, yet impotent to stay 
the ravishment of Hope Villa, Stem 
brought the machine found in a long 
spiral. 

For a moment the ^Id, suicidal idea 
possessed him to land on the beach, 
after all, and charge the little slate-blue 
devils who had evidently piled all the 
furnishings together in the bungalow and 
were now burning them. 

He longed for slaughter now; he lusted 
blood — the blood of an Anthropoid pack 
which from the beginning had swung 
upon his flank and been as a thorn unto 
his flesh. 

He seemed to feel the joy of rushing 
themi an automatic in each hand spitting 
death, just as he had mown down the 
Lanskaarn in the Battle of the Wall, 
down below in the abyss. Even though 
he knew.othe inevitable end — a poisoned 
spear-thrust, a wound with one of those 
terribly envenomed arrows — he felt no 
fear. 

Revenge! If he could only feel its 
sweetness, death had no terrors: 

Common sense instantly sobered him 
and dispelled these vain ideas. The bun- 
galow, after all, was not vital to his fu- 
ture or the girl’s. Barring the set of 
encyclopedias on metal plates, everything 
else could be replaced with sufficient 
labor. Only a madman would risk a fight 
with such a Horde in company with a 
woman. 

Not now were he and Beatrice en- 
trenched in a strong tower, with terrible 
explosives. Now they were in the open, 
armed only with revolvers. For the pres- 
ent there was no redress. 

“Beta,” he cried, “we’re up against it 
this time for fair — and we can’t hit 
back.” 

“Our bungalow! Our precious home!” 

"I know!” He saw that she was cry- 
ing. “It’s a rotten shame and all that, 
but it isn’t fatal.” 

He brought the airplane down-wind 
again, coasting high over the bungalow, 
whence smoke now issued ever more 
and more thickly. 

“We’re simply hamstrung this time, 
that’s all. Where those devils have come 
from and how many there may be, God 
knows. Thousands, perhaps; the- woods 
may be full of ’em. It’s lucky for us they 
didn’t attack while we were there! 

“Now — ^well, the only thing to do is let 
’em have their way. for the present. 
Eventually — ” 

“Oh, can’t we ever get rid of the hor- 
rid little beasts for good?” 

“We can and will!” He spoke very 
grimly, soaring the machine still higher 
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over the river and once more coming 
round above the upper end of the beach. 
“One of these days there’s got to be a 
final reckoning, but not yet!” 

“So it’s good-by to Hope Villa, Allan? 
There’s no way?” 

“It’s good-by. Humanly speaking, 
none.” ^ 

“Couldn’t we land, blockade ourselves 
in the boathouse, and — ” 

Her eyes sparkled with the boldness of 
the plan — its peril, its possibilities. But 
Allan only shook his head. 

“And expose the plane on the beach?” 
he asked. “One good swing with a war- 
club into the motor and then a week’s 
siege and slow starvation, with a final 
rush — interesting, but not practical) lit- 
tle girl. No, no; the better part of valor 
is to recognize superior force and wait. 
Wait till we get a fresh start on these 
hell-hounds; we’ll jump ’em far enough!” 

The bungalow now lay behind. The 
whole clearing seemed alive with the lit- 
.tle blue demons, like vermin crawling 
everywhere. Thicker and thicker now the 
smoke was pouring upward. The scene 
was one of utter desolation. 

Then suddenly it faded. The plane had 
borne its riders onward and away from 
the range of vision. Again only dense 
forest lay below, while to eastward spar- 
kled the broad reach where, in the first 
days of their happiness at Hope Villa, 
the girl and Allan had fished and bathed. 

Her tears were unrestrained at last; 
but Allan, steadying the wheel with one 
hand, drew an arm about her and kissed 
and comforted her. 

“There, there, little^girll The world’s 
not ended yet, even if they have burned 
up our home-made furniture. Come, 
Beatrice, no tears — we’ve other things to 
think of now!” 

“Where away, since our home’s gone?” 
she queried pitifully. 

“Where away? Why, Storm King, of 
course! And the cathedral and the rec- 
ords, and — and—” 

■ CHAPTER IV 

\ 

“tomorrow is our wedding day” 

P urple and gold the light of that dy- 
ing day still glowed across the western 
sky when the stanch old plane, heated 
yet throbbing with power, skimmed the 
last league and swung the last great bend 
of the river that hid old Storm King from 
the wanderers’ eager sight. 

Stern’s eyes brightened at vision of 
that vast, rugged headland, forest-clad 
and superb in the approaching twilight. 
Beatrice, weary now and spent — for the 


long journeys, the excitements, and griefs 
of the day had worn her down despite 
her strength— paled a little and grew 
pensive as the massive structure of the 
cathedral loomed against the sky-line. 

What thoughts were hers now that the 
goal lay near — what longings, fears, and 
hopes, what exultation and what pain? 
She shivered slightly; but perhaps the 
evening coolness at that height had 
pierced her cloak. Her hands clasped 
tightly, she tried to smile but could hot. 

Allan could notice nothing of^all this. 
His gaze was anxiously bent on the earth 
below, to find a landing for the great ma- 
chine. He skimmed the broad brow of the 
mountain, hardly a hundred feet above 
the spires of the massive concrete pile 
that still reared itself steadfastly upon 
the height facing the east. 

All about it the dense unbroken forest 
spread impenetrable to the eye. Below the 
broad breast of the cliff a narrow strip of 
beach appeared. 

“Hard job -to land, that’s one sure 
thing!” the man exclaimed, peering at 
the inhospitable contours of the land. 
“No show to make it on top of the moun- 
tain, and if we take the beach it means 
a most tremendous climb up the cliff or 
through the forest on the flank. Here zs 
a situation, Beatrice! Now — ah — see 
there? Look! That barren ridge to west- 
ward I " 

Half a mile back from the river on the 
westeriY slope of the highlands a spur of 
the Storm King stretched water- worn 
and bare, a sandy spit dotted only sparse- 
ly with scrub-pine. 

“It’s that, or nothing!” the man cried, 
banking in a wide sweep. 

''x “Can you make it?, Even the clearest 
space at this end is terribly short!” 

Allan laughed ancTcut off the power. 
In the old days not for ten thousand' dol- 
lars would he have tried so ticklish a 
descent, but now his mettle was of stern- 
er stuff and his skill with the machine 
developed to a point where man and bi- 
plane seemed almost one organism. 

With a swift rush the plane coasted 
down. He checked her at precisely the 
right moment, as the sand seemed whirl- 
ing up to meet them', swerved to dodge 
a fire^blasted trunk, and with a shout 
took the earth. 

The plane bounced, creaked, skidded 
on the long runners he had fitte'd to her, 
and with a lurch came to rest not ten 
yards from an ugly stump dead ahead. 

“Made it, by Heaven!” he exulted. “But 
a few feet more and it wouldn’t have 
been — well, no matter. We’re here, any- 
how. Now, supper and a good sleep. And 
tomorrow, the cathedral!” 
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He helped the girl alight, for she was 
cramped and stiff. Presently their camp- 
fire cheered the down-drawing gloom, as 
so many other times in such strange 
places. And before long their evening 
meal was in course of preparation, close 
by a great glacial boulder at the edge of 
the sand-barren. 

TN GOOD comradeship they ate, then 

wheeled the biplane over, to the rock 
and under the shelter of its wide-spread- 
ing wings made their camp for the night. 
An hour or so they sat talking of many 
things — their escape from the abyss, the 
patriarch’s death, their trip east again, 
the loss of their little home, their plans, 
their hopes, their work. 

Beatrice seemed to grieve more than 
Stern over the destruction of the bun- 
galow. So much of her woman’s heart 
^had gone into making that nest, so many 
'thoughts had centered on a return to it 
once mpre, that now when it lay in 
ruins through the spiteful ^lischief of the 
Horde, she found sorrow knocking insist- 
ently at the gates of her soul. But Allan 
comforted her as best he might. 

"Never you mind, little girl,” he said 
bravely. “It’s only an incident, after all. 
A year from now another and a still more 
beautiful home will shelter us in some 
more secure location. And there’ll be 
human companionship, too, about us. In 
a year many of the folk will have been 
brought from the depths. In a year mir- 
acles may happen — even the greatest one 
of all.” 

Her eyes met his a moment by the 
ruddy fire-glow and held true. 

"Yes,” she answered, “even the great- 
est in the world.” 

A sudden tenderness swept over him at 
thought of all that had been and was 
still to be, at sight of this woman’s well- 
loved'face irradiated by the' leaping blaze 
— her face now just a little wan with long 
fatigues and sad as though with realiza- 
tion, with ^ some compelling inner sense 
of vast, impending responsibilities. 

He gathered her in his strong arms, he 
drew her yielding body close, and kissed 
her very gently. 

“Tomorrow!” he whispered. “Do you 
realize it?” 

“Tomorrow,” she answered, her breath 
mingling with his. “Tomorrow, Allan — 
one page of life forever closed, another 
opened. Oh, may it be for good — may we 
be very strong and very wise!” 

Neither spok'e'for the space of a few 
heart-beats, while the wind made a 
vague, melancholy music in the sentinel 
tree-tops, and the snapping sparks 
danced upward by the rock. 


“Life, all life — just dancing sparks — 
then gone!” said Beatrice slowly. “And 
yet — yet it is good to have lived, Allan. 
Good to have lighted the black mystery 
of the universe, formless and endless and 
inscrutable, by even so brief a flicker!” 

“Is it my little pessimist tonight?” he 
asked. “Too tired, that’s all. In the morn- 
ing things will look different. You must 
smile, then. Beta, and not think of form- 
less mystery or — or anything sad at all. 
For tomorrow is our wedding-day.” 

He felt her catch her breath and trem- 
ble just a bit. 

“Yes, I know. Our wedding-day, Allan. 
Surely the strangest since time began. 
No friends, no gifts, no witnesses, no 
minister, no — ” 

“There, there!” he interrupted, smil- 
ing. “How can my little girl be so wrong- 
headed? Friends? Why, everything’s our 
friend! All nature is our friend — ^the 
whole life-process is our friend and ally! 
Gifts? What need have we of gifts? 
Aren’t you my gift, surely the best gift 
that a man ever had since the beginning 
of all things? Am I not yours? 

“Minister? Priest? We need none! The 
world-torbe shall have got'far away from 
such, far beyond its fairy-tale stage, its 
weaknesses and fears of the Unknown, 
which alone explain their existence. 

"Here on Storm King, under the arches 
of the old cathedral our clasped hands, 
our mutual words of love anci' trust arid 
honor — these shall suffice. The river and 
the winds and the forest, the sunlight 
and the sky, the whole infinite expanse 
of Nature herself shall be our priest and 
witnesses. And never has a wedding been 
so true, so solemn and so holy as yours 
and mine shall be. For you are mine, my 
Beatrice, and I am yours — forever.” 

A little silence, whUe the flames leaped 
higher and the shadows deepened in the 
dim aisles of the fir-forest all about them. 
In the vast canopy of evening sky cluster- 
ing star-points had begun to shimmer. 

• Redly the camp-fire lighted man and 
woman there alone together in the wild. 
For them there was no sense of isolation 
nor any loneliness. She was his world 
now, and he hers. 

Up into his eyes she looked fairly and 
bravely, and her full lips smiled. 

“Forgive me, Allan,” she whispered. "It 
was only a mood, that’s all. It’s passed 
now — it won’t come back. Only forgive 
me, boy!” 

“My dear, brave girl,” he murmured, 
smoothing the thick hair back, from her 
brow. “Never complaining, never repin- 
ing, never afraid.” 

“Afraid? How could I be, with you?” 

Their lips met again. 
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Afar a wolf’s weird, tremulous call 
drifted downwind. An owl, disturbed in 
its nocturnal quest, hooted upon the slope 
above to eastward; and across the dark- 
ening sky reeled an unsteady - bat;, far 
^l^rger than in the old days when there 
were cities on earth and ships upon the 
sea. 

The fire burned low. Allan arose and 
flung fresh wood upon it, while sheaves 
of winking light gyrated upward through 
the air. Then he returned to Beatrice 
and wrapped her in his cloak. 

And for a long, long/ time they bothv 
talked of many things — intimate, solemn, ' 
wondrous things — together in the night. 

And the morrow was to be their wed- 
ding-day. 

CHAPTER V 

THE SEARCH FOR -THE RECORDS 

ll/rORNING found them early astir, to 
greet the glory of June sunlight over 
the shoulder of Storm King^ A perfect 
morning, if ever any one was perfect 
since the world began — soft airs stirring 
in the forest, golden robins’ full-throated 
song, the melody of the scarlet tropic 
birds they had named “fire-birds" for 
want of any more descriptive title, the 
chatter of gray squirrels on the branches 
overhead, all blended, under a sky of 
wondrous azure, to tell them .of life, full 
and abundant, joyous and kind. 

Two of the squirrels had to die, for 
breakfast, which Beta cooked while Allan 
quested the edges of the wood for the 
ever-present berries. They drank from a 
fern-embowered spring a hundred yards 
or so' to south of their camp in the for- 
est, and felt the vigorous tides of life 
throb hotly through their splendid bodies. 

Allan got together a few simple imple- 
ments at) their disposal for the expedition 
— his ax,' a torch made of the brown weed 
of the abyss, oil-soaked and bound with 
wire that fastened it to a metal handle, 
and a skin bag of the rude matches he 
had manufactured in the/ village of the 
folk. 

“Now then, en marche!” said he at 
length. “The old cathedral and the rec- 
ords are awaiting a morning call from 
us — and there are all the wedding prepa- 
rations to make as well. We’ve got no 
time, to lose!” 

She laughed happily with a blush and 
gave him her hand. 

“Lead on. Sir Knight!” she jested. “I’m 
yours by right of' capture and conquest, 
as in the good old days!” 

“The good new -days will have better 
and higher standards,” he answered 


gravely. “Today, one age is closed, an- 
other opened for all time.” 

Hand in hand they ascended the bar- 
ren spur to eastward, and presently 
reached the outposts of the forest that 
rdse in close-ranked majesty over the 
brow of Storm King. 

The going proved hard, for with the 
warmer climate that now favored the 
country, undergrowth had sprung up far 
more luxuriantly than in the days of the 
old-time civilization; but Stern and Bea- 
trice were used to labor, and together — 
he ahead to break or cut a path — they 
struggled through the wood. 

Half an hour’s "climb brought them to 
their first dim sight of the massive tow- 
ers of the cathedral, rising beyond the 
tangle of trees, majestic in the morning 
sun. 

Soon after they had made their way 
close up to the huge, lichen-crusted walls, 
and in the shadow of the gigantic pile 
slowly explored round to the vast portals 
facing eastward over J;he Hudson. 

“Wonderful work, magnificent propor- 
tions and design,” Stern commented, as 
they stopped at last on the broad debris- 
littered steps and drew breath. “Brick 
and stone have long since perished. Even 
steel has crumbled. But concrete seems 
eternal. Why the building's practically 
intact even today, after fifteen hundred 
years of 'absolute abandonment. A week’s 
work with a force of men would quite 
restore it. The damage it’s suffered is 
absolutely insignificant. Concrete. A les- 
son to be learned, is it not, in our re- 
building of the world?” 

The mighty temple stood, in fact, al- 
most as men had left it in the long ago, 
when the breath of annihilation had 
swept a withering blast over the face of 
the earth. The broad grounds and drive- 
ways that had led up to the entrance 
had, of course, long since absolutely van- 
ished under rank growths. 

Grass fiourished in the gutters and on 
the Gothic finials; the gargoyles were 
bearded with vines and fern-clusters; the 
fiying buttresses and mullions stood 
green with moss; and in the vegetable 
mold that had for centuries accumulated 
on the steps and in the vestibule — for the 
oaken doors had crumbled to powder — 
many a bright-flowered plant raised its 
blossoms to the sun. 

The tall memorial windows and the 
great rose-window in the eastern fagade 
had long since been shattered out of their 
frames by hail and tempest. But the 
main body of the cathedral seemed 'yet 
as niassively intact as when the master- 
builders of the twentieth century had 
taken down the last scaffold; and when 



the gigantic organ had first pealed its 
“Laus Deo” through the vaulted apse. 

rpOGETHER they entered the vast silent 

space, and — awed despite themselves — 
gazed in wonder at the beauties of this 
magnificent temple. 

The marble floor was covered now with 
windrows of dead leaves and pine-spills, 
and with the litter from rhyriads of 
bird’s-nests that sheltered themselves 
on architraves and galleries, and on the 
lofty capitals of the fluted pillars which 
rose, vistalike, a hundred feet above the 
clearstory, spraying out into a wondrous 
complexity of ribs to sustain the marvel- 
ous concrete vaultings full two hundred 
feet in air. 

Through the shattered windows broad 
slants of sunshine fell athwart the walls 
and floor. Swallows chirped and twit- 
tered far aloft, or winged their sw.ft 
way through the dusky upper spaces, 
passing at will in or out the mullioned 
gaps whence all the painted glass had 
long since fallen. 

An air of mystery, of long expectancy 
seemed brooding everywhere; it seemed 
almost as though the spirit of the past 
were waiting to receive them — waiting 
now, as it had waited fifteen hundred 
years, patiently, inexorably, imtiringly 
for those to come who should some day 
reclaim the hidden secrets in the crypt, 
once more awaken human echoes in the 
vault, and so redeem the world. 

“Waiting!” Stern breathed, as if the 
thought hung pregnant in the very air. 
“Waiting all these long centuries — for us! 
For you, Beatrice, for me! And we are 
here, at last, we of the newer time; and 
here we shall be one. The symbol of the 
pillars, mounting,- ever mounting toward 
the infinite, the hope of life eternal, the 
majesty and mystery of this great temple, 
welcome us! Come!” 

He took her hand again and -now in 
silence they walked forward noiselessly 
over the thick leaf -carpet on the pave- 
ment of rare marble. 

“Oh, Allan, I feel so small in here,” she 
whispered, drawing close to him. “You 
and I, all alone in this tremendous place 
built for thousands — ” 

“You and I are the world today!” he 
answered very gravely; and so together 
they made their way toward the vast 
transept, arched with a bewildering 
lacery of vaultings. 

All save the concrete had long van- 
ished. No traces now remained of pews, 
of railing, altars, pulpits, or any of the 
fittings of the vast cathedral. 

Majestic in 'its naked strength, the 
building stood in light and shadow, here 


banded with strong sun, there lost in 
cool purple shade that foiled the eye far 
up among the hanging miracles of the 
roof. ^ 

At the transept-crossing they stood 
amazed; for here the flutings ran up 
five hundred feet inside the stupendous 
central spire, among a marvelous filagree 
of windows which diminished toward the 
top — a lacework as of frost-patterns 
etched into the solid substance of the 
fleche. 

“Higher than that, more massive and 
more beautiful the buildings of the fu- 
ture shall arise,” Allan said slowly after 
a pause. “But they shall not serve creed 
or faction. They shall be for all man- 
kind, for the great race still to come. 
Beauty shall be its heritage, its right. 

“And loveliness shall crown the waiting 
world 

As with a garland of immortal joy! 

“But come, come, Beatrice — there’s 
work to do. The records, girl! We mustn’t 
stand here admiring architecture and 
dreaming dreams while those records are 
still undiscovered. Dow*, into the crypt 
we go, to dig among the relics of a van- 
ished age!” 

“The crypt, Allan? Where is. it?” 

“If I remember rightly — and at the 
time this cathedral was built I followed 
the plans with some care — the entrance 
is back of the main southern cluster of 
pillars over there at the transept-cross- 
ing. Come on. Beta. In a minute we can 
see whether fifteen -hundred -year -old 
memories are any good or not!” 

Q uickly he led the way, and -as they 
rounded the group of massive but- 
tresses whence sprang the pillars for the 
groin-vaults aloft a cry of satisfaction 
escaped him, followed by a word of quick 
astonishment. '' 

“What is it, Allan?” exclaimed the girl. 
“Anything wrong? Or — ” 

The man stood peering with ‘wide eyes; 
then suddenly he knelt and began paw- 
ing over the little heap of vegetable drift 
that had accumulated along the wall. 

“It’s here, all right,” said he. “There’s 
the door, right in front of us — but what 
I don’t understand is-^this!" 

“What, Allan? Is there anything 
wrong?” 

“Not wrong, perhaps, but devilish pecu- 
liar!” 

Speaking, he raised his hand to her. 
The fingers held an arrow-head of flint. 

‘"There’s been a battle here, that’s 
sure,” said he. “Look, spear-points — 
shattered!” 
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He had already uncovered three obsid- 
ian blades. The broken tips proved how 
forcibly they had been driven against the 
stone in the long-ago. 

“What? A—’’ 

His fingers closed on a small, hollow 
shell of gold. 

“A molar, so help me! All that’s left 
of some forgotten white man who fell 
here, at the door, fifteen hundred years 
ago!” , 

Speechless, the girl took the shell from 
him and examined it. 

“You’re right, Allan,” she answered. 
“This certainly is a hollow gold crown. 
Any one can see that, in spite of the 
patina that’s formed over the metal. 
Why — what can it all mean?” 

“Search me! The patriarch’s record 
gave the impression that this eastern 
expedition set'^out within thirty years 
or so of the catastrophe. Well, in that 
short time it doesn’t seem possible, there 
could have developed savages fighting 
with flints and so on. But that there cer- 
tainly was a battle here at this door, and ^ 
that the cathedral was used as a fort 
against some kind of invasion is posi- 
tively certain. ’ 

“Why, look at the chips of concrete 
knocked off the jamb of the door here! 
Must have been^ some tall rriace-work 
where you’re standing, Beta! If we could 
know the complete story of this expedi- 
tion, its probable failure to reach New 
York, its entrapment here, the siege and 
the inevitable tragedy of its end — ^star-' 
vation, sorties, repulses, hand-to-hand 
fighting at the outer gates, in the nave, 
here at the crypt door, perhaps on the 
stairs and in the vaults below — then de- 
feat and slaughter and extinction— what 
a tremendous drama we could formu- 
late!” 

Beatrice nodded. Plain to see, the 
thought depressed her. 

“Death, everywhere — ” she began, but 
Allan laughed. 

“Life, you mean,” he rallied. “Come, 
now, this d'oes no good, poking in the 
rubbish of a distant tragedy. Real work 
awaits us. Come!” 

He picked up the torch, and, with his 
primitive but serviceable matches lighted 
it. The smoke rose through the silent air 
of the cathedral, up into a broad sunlit 
zone from a tall window in the transept, 
where it writhed blue and luminous. 

A single blow of Allan’s ax shattered 
the last few shreds of oaken plank that 
still hung from the eroded hinges of the 
door. In front of the explorers- a flight 
of concrete steps descended, winding 
darkly to the crypt beneath. 

Allan went first, holding the torch high. 


“The records!” he exclaimed. “Soon, 
soon we shall know the secrets of the- 
past!” 

CHAPTER-^VI 

trapped! 

COME thirty steps the way descended, 
ending in a straight and narrow pas- 
sageway. The air, though somewhat chill, 
was ab'oslutely dry and perfectly respir- 
able, thanks to the enormously massive 
foundations of solid concrete which 
formed practically one solid monolith six 
hundred feet long by two hundred and 
fifty broad — a monolith molded about the 
crypt and absolutely protecting it from 
every outside influence. 

“Not even the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh 
could afford a more perfect — hello, what’s 
this?" 

Allan stopped short, staring downward 
at the floorT His voice reechoed strangely 
in the restricted space. 

“A skeleton, so help me!” 

True indeed. At one side of the pas- 
sage, lying in a position that strongly 
suggested death in a crouching, despair- 
ing attitude — death by starvation rather 
than by violence — a little clutter of hu- 
man bones gleamed white under the 
torch-flare. 

"A skeleton — the first one of our van- 
ished race we’ve ever found!” the man' 
exclaimed. “All the remains in New York, 
you remember, down in the subway or 
in any of the buildings, were invariably 
little piles of impalpable dust mixed with 
coins and bits of rusted metal. But this 
— it’s absolutely intact.” 

“The dry air and all — ” suggested Bea- 
trice. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Intact, so far. 
But—” 

He stirred the skull with his foot. In- 
stantly it vanished into powder. 

“Just as I thought,” said he. “No chance 
to give a decent burial to this or any 
other human remains we may come 
across here. The slightest disturbance 
totally disintegrates them. But with this 
it’s different.” 

He picked up a revolver, hardly rusted 
at all, that lay near at hand. 

“Cartridges; look!” cried Beatrice, 
pointing. 

“That!s so, too — a score or more!” 

Lying in an irregular oval that plainly 
told Of a vanished cartridge-belt, a string 
of cartridges trailed on the concrete floor. 

“H-m-m-m! Just for an experiment, 
let’s see,” murmured the engineer. 

Already he had “broken” the gun and 
had slipped in a charge. 
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"Steady, Beatrice!” he cautioned, and, 
pointing down the passage, pulled trig- 
ger. 

Flame stabbed the half-dark and the 
crashing detonation ra&g in their ears. 

“What do you think of that?” Stern 
cried exultantly. “Talk about your mir- 
acles! Fifteen hundred years and — ” 

Beatrice grasped him by the arm and 
pointed downward. Astonished, he stared. 
The rest of the skeleton had vanished. 
In its place now only a few handfuls of 
dust lay on the floor. 

“Well, I’ll be — ” the man exclaimed. 
“Even that does the trick, eh? H-m! It 
would be a joke, now, wouldn’t it, if the 
records should act the same way? Come 
on>vBeta; this is all very interesting, but 
it isn’t getting us anywhere. We’ve got to 
be at work!” 

He pocketed the new-found gun and 
cartridges and once more, torch on high, 
started down the passage, with the girl 
at his side. 

“See here, Allan!” 

“What?” 

“On the wall here — a painted stripe ?”_ 

He held the torch close and scrutinized 
the mark. 

“Looks like it. Pretty well gone by now 
— just like a flake here and a daub there, 
but I guess it once was a broad band of 
white. A guide?” 

They moved forward. again' The strip 
-ended in a blur that might once have 
been an inscription. Here, there, a letter 
faintly showed, but not one word could 
now be made out. 

“Too bad,” he mused. “It must have 
been mighty important or they wouldn’t 
have — ” 

“Here’s a door, Allan!” 

“So? That’s right. Now this looks like 
business at last!” \ 

He examined the door by the unsteady 
flicker of the torch. It was of iron, still 
intact, and fastened by a long iron bar 
dropped into massive metal staples. 


“Beat it in with an ax?” she suggested. 

“No. The concussion might reduce 
everything inside to dust. Ah! Here’s a 
padlock and chain!” 

Carefully he studied the chain beneath 
bent brows. 

“Here, Beta, you hold the torch, so. 
That’s right. Now then — ” 

Already^ he had set the ax-blade be- 
tween the padlock and the staple. A 
quick jerk — the lock flew open raspingly. 
Allan tried to lift the bar, but it re- 
sisted. 

A tap of the ax and it gave, swinging 
upward on a pivot. Then a minute later 
the door swung inward, yielding to his 
vigorous push. 

rpoGETHER they entered the crypt of 

solid concrete, a chamber forty feet 
long by half as wide and vaulted over- 
head with arcl^es, crowning perhaps 
twenty feet from the floor. 

“More skeletons, so help me!” 

Allan pointed at two more on the pave- 
ment at the left of the entrance. 

“Why — how could that happen?” 
queried Beta, puzzled. “The door was 
locked outside!” 

“That’s so. . Either there must be some 
other exit from this place or there were 
dissensions and fightings among the 
party itself. Or these men were wounded 
and were locked in here for safekeeping 
while the others made a sortie and never 
got back, or — I don’t know! Frankly, it’s 
too much for me. If I were a story-writer 
I might figure it out, but I’m not. No 
matter, they’re here, anyhow; that’s all. 
Here two of our own people died 'fifteen 
centuries ago, trying to preserve civiliza- 
tion and the world’s history for future 
ages, if there were to be any such. Two 
martyrs. I salute them!” 

In silence and awed, sympathy they in- 
spected the mournful relics of humanity 
a minute, but took good care not to touch 
them. 
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“And now the records!” 

Even as Stern spoke he saw again a 
dimly painted line, this' time upon the 
floor, all but invisible beneath the dust 
of centuries that had come from .God 
knows where. 

“Come, let’s follow the line!” he cried. 

"It^led them straight, through the mid- 
dle of the cr3TDt and to a sort of tunnel- 
like vault at the far end. This they en- 
tered quickly and' almost at once knew 
they had reached the goal of their long 
quest. 

In front of them, about seven feet from 
the floor, a rough white star had been 
smeared. Directly below i,t a kind of al- 
cove or recess appeared lined with shelves 
of concrete. What its original purpose 
may have been it would be hard to say; 
perhaps it may have been intended as a 
storage-place for the cathedral archives. 

But now the explorers saw it was partly 
filled with pile on pile of curiously crin- 
kled parchment not protected in any way 
dfrom the air, not covered or boxed in. To 
the right, however, stood a massive chest, 
seemingly of sheet-lead. 

“Some sense to the lead,” Stern 
growled; “but why they_left their records 
open to the air, I can’t see.’! 

He raised the torch and flared the light 
along the shelves, and then he under- 
stood. For here, there, copper -nails 
glinted dully, lying- in dust that once up- 
on a time had been wood. 

“I’m wrong, Beta; I apologize to them,” 
Stern exclaimed. “These were all secure-" 
ly boxed once, but the boxes have gone 
to pieces long since. Dry-rot, you know. 
Well, let’s see what condition the parch- 
ments are in.” 

She held the torch while he tried to 
raise one, but it broke at the slightest 
touch. Again he essayed, and a third 
time. Same result. 

“Great Scott!” he ejaculated, non- 
plused. “See what we’re up against, will 
you? We’ve found ’em and they’re ours, 
but—” 

They stood considering a minute. All 
at once a dull metallic clang echoed 
heavily through the crypt. Despite her- 
self, the girl shuddered. The eery depths, 
the gloom, the skeletons had all conspired 
to shake her nerves. 

“What’s that?” she whispered, gripping 
Allan by the arm. 

“That? Oh nothing! Now how the 
deuce are we going to get these — ” 

“It was something, Allan! But what?" 

He grew suddenly sUerit. 

“By Jove — it sounded like — the door — ” 

“■The door? Oh, Allan, quick!” 

A sudden, irresistible fear fingered at 
the strings of the man’s heart. At the 


back of his neck he felt the hair begin to 
lift. Then- he smiled by very strength 
of will. ^ 

“Don’t^be absurd, Beatrice,” he man- 
aged to say. “It couldn’t be, of course. 
There’s no one here. It — ” 

But already she was out of the alcove. 
With the torch held high in air, she 
stood there peering with wide eyes down 
the long blackness of the crypt, striving 
to pierce the dark. 

Then suddenly he heard her cry of 
terror. 

“The door, Allan! The door! It's shut!” 

CHAPTER Vn 

THE LEADEN CHEST 

T^OT at any time since the girl^ and he 
had wakened in the tower, more than 
a year ago, had Allan felt so compelling a 
fear as overswept him then. ’The siege of 
the Horde at Madison Forest, the plunge 
down the cataract, the fall into the abyss, 
and the battle with the Lanskaarn had 
all taxed his courage to the utmost, but 
he had met these perils with more calm 
than he now faced the blank menace 
■of that metaRdoor. 

For now no" sky overhung him, no hu- 
man agency opposed him, no 'counterplay 
of stress and strife thrilled his blood. 

No; the girl and he now were far un- 
derground in a crypt, a tomb, walled 
round with incalculable tons of concrete, 
barred from the upper world, alone — and 
for the first time in his life the man knew 
something of the anguish of unreasoning 
fear. 

Yet he was not bereft of powers of ac- 
tion. Only an instant he stood there mo- 
tionless and staring; then with a cry, 
wordless and harsh, he ran toward the 
barrier. 

Beneath his spurning feet the friable 
skeletons crumbled and vanished; he 
dashed himself against the door with a 
curse that was half a prayer; he strove 
with-it — and staggered back, livid and 
shaken, for it held. 

Now Beatrice had reached it, too. In 
her hand the torch trembled and shook. 
She tried to speak, but could not. And as 
he faced her, there in the tomblike vault, 
their eyes met silently. 

A deathly stillness fell, with but their 
heart-beats and the sputtering of the 
torch to deepen it. 

“Oh!” she gasped, stretching out a 
hand. “You — •we-^an’t—” 

He -licked his lips and tried to smile. 

“Don’t — don’t be afraid, little girl,” he 
stammered. “This can’t hold us, possibly. 
The chain — I broke it.” 
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^ “Yes, but the bar, Allan — the bar! How 
did you leave the bar?” 

“Raised!” 

The one word seemed to seal their 
doom. A shudder passed through Beatrice. 

“So then,” she choked, “some air-cur- 
rent swung the door shut — and the bar — 
fell—” 

A sudden rage possessed the engineer. 

“Damn that infernal staple!” he gritted, 
and as he spoke the ax swung into air, 

“Crash ! ” 

On the metal plates it boomed and 
echoed thunderoi^sly. A ringing clangor 
vibrated through the crypt.- 

"Crashr' 

Did the door start? No; but in the long- 
eroded plates a jagged dent took form. 

Again the ax swung high. Cold though 
the vault was, sweat globuled his fore- 
head, where the veins had swelled to 
twisting knots. 

“Crash!’* 

With a wild verberation, a scream of 
sundered metal and a clatter of flying 
fragments, the staple gave way. A crack 
showed round the edge of the iron bar- 
rier. , 

Stern flung his shoulder against the 
door. Creaking, it swung. He staggered 
through. One hand groped out to steady 
him, against the wall. From the other the 
ax dropped crashing to the floor. 

Only a second he stood thus,-'swaying; 
then he turned and gathered Beta in his 
arms. And on his breast she hid her face, 
from which the roses all had faded quite. 

He felt her fighting back the tears, and 
raised her head and kissed her. 

“There, there!” he soothed. “It wasn’t 
anything, after all, yovf see. But — if we 
hadn’t brought the ax with' us — ” 

“Oh, Allan, let’s go now! This crypt — 
I can’t—” 

“We will go very soon. But there’s no 
danger now, darling. We’re not children, 
you know. We’ve still got work to do. 
We’ll go soon, very soon; but first, those 
records!” 

“Oh, how can you, after — after what 
might have been?” 

He found the strength to smile. 

“I know,” he answered, “but it didn’t 
happen, after all. A miss is worth a mil- 
lion miles, dear. That’s what life seems 
to mean to us, and has meant ever since 
we woke in the tower, peril and risk, labor 
and toil — and victory! Come, come, let’s 
get to work again, for there’s so endless- 
ly much to do.” 

Calmer grown, the girl found new cour- 
age in his eyes arid in his strong embrace. 

“You’re right, AUan. I was a little fool 
to-” 

He stopped her self-reproach, with 


kisses, then picked up the torch from the 
floor where it had fallen from her nerve- 
less hand. 

“If you prefer,” he offered, “I'll take 
you back into the sunlight, and you can 
sit under the' trees and watch the river, 
while I — ” 

“Where you are, there am I! Come on, 
Allan; let’s get it over with. Oh, what a 
coward you must think me!” 

“I think you’re a woman, and the 
bravest that ever lived!” he exclaimed 
vehemently. “Who but you could ever 
have gone through with me all that has 
happened? Who could be my mate and 
face the future as you’re doing? Oh, if 
you only understood my estimate of you! 

“But now let’s get at those records 
again. Time’s passing, and there must be 
still no end of things to do.” 

He recovered his ax, and with another 
blow demolished the last fragment of the 
staple, so that by no possibility could the 
door catch again. 

P^OR the second time, then, they pene- 
trated the crypt and the tunnel and 
once more reached the alcove of the 
records. 

“Beatrice!” 

“What is it, Allan?” 

“Look! Gone — all gone!” 

“Gone? Why, what do you mean? 
They’re — ” 

“Gone, I tell you! My God! Just a mass 
of rubbish, powder, dusW” 

“But — but how — ” 

“The concussion of the ax! That must 
have done it! The violent sound-waves — 
the air in commotion!” 

“But, Allan, it can’t be! Surely there 
must be something left?” 

“You see?" 

He pointed at the shelves. She stood 
and peered, with him, at the sad havoc 
wrought there. Then she stretched out a 
tentative finger and stirred a little of the 
detritus. 

“Catastrophe!” she cried. 

“Yes and no. At any rate, it may have 
been inevitable.” 

“Inevitable?” 

He nodded. 

“Even if this hadn’t happened, Bea- 
trice, I’m afraid we never could have 
moved any of these parchments, or read 
them, or handled them in any way. Per- 
haps if we’d had all kinds of proper ap- 
pliances, glass plates, transparent ad- 
hesives, and so on, and a year or two at 
our disposal, we might have made some- 
thing out of them, but even so, it’s doubt- 
ful. 

“Of course, in detective stories, Hawk- 
shaw can take the ashes right out of the 
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grate and piece them together and pour 
chemicals on them and decipher 'the 
mystery of the lost rubies, and all that. 
But this isn’t a story, you see; and what’s 
more, Hawkshaw doesn’t have to work 
with ashes well over a thousand years 
old. Fifteen hundred years of dry-rot — 
that’s some problem!” 

She stood aghast, hardly able to believe 
her eyes. 

“But — but,” she finally articulated, 
‘‘there’s the_ other cache out there' in 
Medicine Bow Range. The cave, you 
know. And we’ve got the bearings. And 
some time, when. we’ve got all the leisure 
in the world and all the necessary ap- 
pliances — ” 

‘‘Yes, perhaps. Although, of course, you 
realize the earth is seventeen degrees out 
of its normal plane, and every reckoning’s 
shifted. Still, it’s a possibility. But for 
the present there’s strictly nothing do- 
ing, after all.” 

‘‘How about that leaden chest?” 

She wheeled about and pointed at the 
other side of the alcove, where stood the 
metal box, sullen, defiant, secure. 

‘‘By Jove, that’s so, too! Why, I’d all 
but forgotten that! You’re a brick. Beta! 
The box, by all means. Perhaps the most 
importiant things of all are still in safety 
there. Who knows?” 

./‘‘Open it, Allan, and let’s see.” 

Her recent terror almost forgotten in 
this new excitement, the girl had begun 
to get back some of her splendid color. 
And now, as she stood gazing at the metal 
chest which still, perhaps, held the most 
vital of the records, she felt again a thrill 
of excitement at thought of all its pos- 
sibilities. 

The man, too, gazed at it with keen 
emotion. 

"We’ve got to be careful this time, Bea- 
trice,” he said. "No more mistakes. If we 
lose the contents of this chest. Heaven 
only knows when we may be able to get 
another glimpse into the past. Frankly, 
the job of opening it, without ruining the 
contents, looks pretty stiff. Still, with 
care it may be done. Let’s see, now, what 
are we up against here?” 

He took the torch from her and min- 
utely examined the leaden casket. 

It stood on the concrete floor, massive 
and solid, about three and a half feet 
high by five long and four wide. So far as 
he could see, there were neither locks nor 
hinges. ’The cover seemed to have been 
hermetically sealed on. Still visible were 
the marks of the soldering-iron, in a 
ragged line, about three inches from, the 
top. 

“The only way to get in here is to cut it 
open,” said Allan at last. "If we had any 


means of melting the solder, that would 
be better, of course, but there’s no way 
to heat a tool in this crypt. I take it the 
men who did this work had a plumber’s 
gasoline torch, or something of that sort. 
We have practically nothing. As for build- 
ing a fire in here and heating one of the 
airplane tools, that’s out of the question. 
It would stifle us both. No, we must cut. 
That’s the best we can do.” 

He drew his hunting-knife from' its 
sheath and, giving the torch back to Bea- 
trice, knelt by the chest. Close under the 
line of soldering he dug the blade into the 
soft metal, and, boring with it, soon made 
a puncture through the leaden sheet. 

«^NLY a quarter of an inch thick,” he 

^announced, with satisfaction. “This 
oughtn’t to be such a bad job, after all.” 

Already he was at work, with infinite 
care not to shock or jar the precious con- 
tents within. In his powerful hands the 
knife laid back the metal in a jagged 
line. A quarter of an hour sufficed to cut 
across the entire front. 

He rested a little while. 

‘.‘Seems to be another chest inside, of 
wood,” he told the girl. “Not decayed, 
either. I shouldn’t wonder if the lead had 
preserved things absolutely intact. In 
that case this find is sure to be a rich 
one.” 

Again he set to work. In an hour from 
the time he had begun the whole top of 
the lead box — save only that portion 
against the wall — had been cut off. 

“Do you dare to move It out, Allan?” 
the girl asked anxiously. 

“Better not. I think we can raise the 
cover as it is.” 

He slit up the front corners, and then 
with comparative ease bent the entire top 
upward. To the explorers’ eyes stood re- 
vealed a chest of cedar, its cover held 
with copper screws. 

“Now for it!” said the man. “We ought 
to have one of the screw-drivers from the 
plane, but that would take too much time. 
I guess the knife will do.” 

With the blade he attacked the screws, 
one by one, and by dint of laborious pa- 
tience in half an hour had removed all 
twenty of them. 

A minute later he had pried up the 
cover, had quite removed it, and had set 
it on the floor. 

Within, at one side, they -saw a form- 
less something swathed in oiled canvas. 
The other half of the space was occupied 
by eighty or a hundred vertical compart- 
ments, in each of which stood something 
carefully enveloped in the same material. 

“Well, for all the world if it doesn’t look 
like a set of phonograph records 1” the 



man exclaimed. He drew one of the ob- 
jects out and very carefully unwrapped it. 

"Just what they are — records! On 
steel.” / 

He pointed at the oiled canvas. 

"Open it, quick, Allan!” Beatrice ex- 
claimed. "If it is a phonograph, why, we 
can hear the very voices of the past, the 
dead, full fifteen hundred years ago!" 

With trembling fingers Stern slit the 
canvas wrappings. 

"What a treasure! What a find!” he 
exulted. "Look, Beta — see what fortune 
has put into our hands!” 

Even as he spoke he was lifting the 
phonograph from the space where, ab- 
solutely uninjured and intact, it had re- 
posed for fifteen centuries. A silver plate 
caught his eye. He paused to read: 

/ 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
New York City 

This Phonograph and these Records were 
immured in the vault of this building Sep- 
tember 28, 1946, by the Philavox Society, 
to be opened in the year 2050. 

Non Pereat Metnoria Musicae Nostrae. 

"Let not the memory of our music per- 
ish!” he translated. "Why, I remember 
well when these records were made and 
deposited in the Metropolitan! A similar 
thing was done in Paris, you remember, 
and in Berlin. But how does this machine 
come here?" 

"Probably the expedition reached New 
York, after all, and decided to transfer 
this treasure to a s^fer place where it 
might be absolutely safe and dry,” she 
suggested. "It’s here, anyhow: that’s the 
main thing, and we’ve found it. What 
fortune!” 

‘ "It’s lucky, all right enough,” the man 
assented, setting the machine down on 
the floor of the crypt. "So far as I can see, 
the mechanism is absolutely all right in 
every way. They’ve even put in a box of 
the special fiber needles for use on the 
steel plates. Beta. Everything’s provided 
for. 

"Do you know, the expedition must 
have been a much larger one than we 
thought? It was no child’s play to in- 
vade the ruins of New York, rescue all 
this, and transport it here, probably with 
savages dogging their heels every step: 
Those certainly were determined, vigor- 
ous men, and a goodly number at that. 
And the fight they must have put up in 
the cathedral, defending their cache 
against the enemy, and dying for it, must 
have been terrifically dramatic. 

"But all that’s done and forgotten now, 
and we can only guess a bit of it here and 
there. The tangible fact is this machine 


and these records, Beatrice. They’re real, 
and we’ve got them. And the quicker we 
see what they have to tell us the better.” 

She clapped her hands with enthu- 
siasm. ^ 

"Put on a record, Allan, quick! Let’s 
hear the voices of the age that was!” she 
cried, excited as a child. 

CHAPTER Vm 

"TILL DEATH US DO PART” 

I 

« A LL right, darling,” he answered. "But 
not here. This is no place for melo- 
dy, down in this dark and gloomy crypt, 
surrounded by the relics of the dead. 
We’ve been buried alive here aitogether 
too long as it is. Br-rr! The chill’s, begin- 
ning to get into my very bones! Don’t 
you feel it, Beta?” 

"I do, now I stop to think of it. Well, 
let’s go up then. We’ll have our music 
where it belongs, in the cathedral, with 
sunshine and air and birds to keep :t 
company.” 

Haif an hour later they had trans- 
ported the phonograph and the -steel 
records out of the crypt and up the spiral 
staircase, into the vast, majestic sweep of 
the transept. 

They piaced their find on the broad 
concrete steps that in the old days had 
led up to the altar, and while Allan mi- 
nutely examined the mechanism to make 
sure that all was right, the girl, sitting on 
the top step, looked over the records.' 

“Why, Allan, here are instrumental as 
well as vocal masterpieces,” she an- 
nounced with joy. "Just listen — here’s 
Rossini’s ‘Barbier de Seville,’ and Grieg’s 
‘Anitra’s Dance’ from the ‘Peer Gynt 
Suite,’ and here’s that most entrancing 
‘Barcarolle’ from the ‘Contes d’Hoffman’ 
— ^you remember it?” 

She began to hum the air, then, as the 
harmony flowed through her soul, sang a 
few lines, her voice like gold and honey: 

Belle null, o nuit d’amour, souris d nos 
ivr esses! 

Nuit plus douce que le jour, o belle nuit 
d’amour! 

Le temps fuit et san^ retour emporte nos 
tendr esses; 

Loin de cet heureux sejour le temps fuit 
sans retour I 

Zephirs embrases, verses-nous vos ca- 
resses! 

Ah! Donnez-nous vos baisers! 

The echoes of Offenbach’s^ wondrous 
air, a crystal stream of harmony, and of 
the passion-pulsing words, died through 
the vaulted, heights. A moment -Allan sat 
silent, gazing at the girl, and then he 
smiled. 
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“It lives in you again, the past!” he 
cried. “In you the world shall be made 
new once more! 

"I seem to behold the vast, clear-lighted 
space of the Metropolitan anew, the tiers 
of gilded galleries and boxes, the thou- 
sands of men and women hanging eager- 
ly on every silver note — I see the marvel- 
ous orchestra, many, yet one; the Vene- 
tian scene, the moonlight on the -Grand 
Canal, the gondolas, the merry-makers 
— I hear Giuletta and Nicklausse blending 
those perfect tones! My heart leaps at - 
the memory, beloved, and I bless you for '> 
once more awakening it!” 

“With my poor voice?” she smiled. 
“Play it; play the record, Allan, and let 
us hear it as it should be sung!” 

He shook his head. 

“No!” he declared. “Not after you have 
sung it. Your voice to me is infinitely 
sweeter that any that the world of .other 
days ever so much as dreamed of.” 

He bent above her, caressed her hair 
and kissed'her; and for a little while they 
both forgot their music. . But soon the girl 
recalled him to the work in hand. 

“Come, Allan, there’s so much to do.” 

“I know. Well, now— let’s see, what 
next?” 

He paused, 'a new thought in his eyes. 

“Beta!” 

“Well?” 

“You don’t find Mendelssohn’s ‘Wed- 
ding March,’ do you? Look, dearest, see 
if you can find it. Perhaps it may be 
there. If so — ” 

She eyed him, he^ gaze widening. 

“You mean?” 

He nodded. 

“Just so! Perhaps, after all, you and I 
can — ” 

" “Oh, come and help me look for it, Al- 
lan!” she cried, enthusiastic as a child in 
the joy of his new inspiration. “If we only 
could find it,- wouldn’t that be glorious?” 

Eagerly they searched together. 

“ ‘Ich Grolle Nicht,' by Schumann, no,” 
Stern commented, as one by one they ex- 
amined the records. “ ‘Ave Maria,’ Arca- 
delt-Liszt — no, though it’s magnificent. 
That’s the one you sing best of all. Beta. 
How often you’ve sung it to me! Remem- 
ber, at the bungalow, how I used to lay 
my head in your lap while you played 
with my Samsonesque locks and sang me 
to sleep? Let’s see — ^Brahms’s ‘Wiegen- 
lied.’ Cradle-song, eh? A little prema- 
ture; that’s coming later. Eh? Found it, 
by Jove! Here we are, the march itself, so 
hdp me! Shall I play it now?” 

“Not yet, Allan. Here, see what /’ue- 
found!” = 

She handed him a record as they sat 
there together in a broad ribbon of mid- 


mqrning sunlight that flooded down 
through onOspf the clearstory windows. 

“ ‘The Form of the Solemnization of 
Matrimony, by Bishop Gibson,’ ” he read. 
And silence fell, and for a long minute 
their eyes met. 

“Beatrice!” 

“I ‘know, I understand! So, after all, 
^ these words — ” 

'“Shall be spoken, O my love! Out of^ 
the dead past a voice shall speak to us 
and we shall hear! Beatrice, the words 
-^your mother heard, my mother heard, we 
shall hear, too. Come, Beatrice, for now 
the time is at hand!” 

She felt a trembling, and for a moment 
could not speak. Her eyes grew veiled in 
'if tears, but through them he saw a bright 
smile break, like sunlight after summer 
- showers. 

She stood up and held out her hand- to 
him. “My Allan!” 

He caught her in his arms. 

“At last!” he whispered. “Oh, at last!” 

■^^HEN the majesty and beauty .of the 
** immortal marriage hymn climbed the 
high vault’s of the cathedral, waking the 
echoes of the vacant spaces, and when it 
rolled, pealing triumphantly, she leaned 
her head upon his breast and, trembling, 
clung to him. 

With his arm he circled her; he leaned 
above her, shrouding her in his love as in 
an everlasting benison. And through 
their souls thrilled wonder, awe, and pas- 
sion, and life held another meaning and 
another mystery. 

The words of solemn sacredness hal- 
lowed for centuries beyond the memory 
of man' rose powerful, heart-thrilling, 
deep with symbolism, strong with vibrant 
might — and, hand in hand, the woman 
and the man bowed their heads, listen- 
ing: ' V 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered here 
to join together this man and this woman 
in holy matrimony — reverently, discreet- 
ly, advisedly, soberly. Into this holy es- 
tate these two persons present now come 
to be joined/’ 

His hand tightened upon her.^hand, for 
he felt her trembling. But bravely she 
smiled up at him and upon her hair the 
golden sunlight made an aureole. 

The voice rose in its soul-shaking ques- 
tion — slow and powerful; 

“Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together in the holy 
estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love her, 
comfort her, honor, and keep her in sick- 
ness and in health, and keep thee only 
unto her, so long as ye both shall live?” 

Allan’s “I will!” was as a hymn of joy 
upon the morning air. 
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CHAPTER rX 

AT SETTLEMENT CLIFFS 

r|iEN days later the two lovers — ^now man 

and wife — were back again at the east- 
ern lip of the abyss. With them on the bi- 
plane they had brought the phonograph: 
. and records, all securely wrapped in oiled 
canvas, the same which enveloped the 
precious objects in the leaden chest. 

They made a camp, which was to serve 
them for a while as headquarters in their 
tremendous undertaking of bringing the 
Merucaans to the surface, and here care- 
fully stored their treasure in a deep cleft 
of ruck, secure from rain and weather. 

They had not revisited the bungalow 
on the return trip. The sight of their lit- 
tle home and garden, now totally devas- 
tated, they knew would only sadden them 
unnecessarily. 

“Let it pass, dearest, as a happy mem- 
ory that was and is no more," Stern 
cheered the girl as he held her in his 
arms the first night of their stay in the 
new camp, and together they watched 
the purple haze of sunset beyond . the 
chasm. “Some day, perhaps, we may go 
back and once more restore Hope Villa 
and live there again, but for the present 
many other and far more weighty mat- 
..ters press. It will be wisest for a while to 
leave the East alone._ Too many of tlie 
Horde are still left there. 

“Here, west of the Ohio River Valley, 
they don’t seem to have penetrated — and 
what’s more, they never shall! Just npw 
we must ignore them — though the day of 
reckoning will surely come. We’ve got our 
hands full for a while with the gigantic 
task ahead of us. It’s'the biggest and the 
hardest that one man and woman ever 
tackled since the beginning of time." 

She drew his head down and kissed 
him, and for a while they kept the silence 
of perfect comradeship. But at last she 
questioned : 

“You’ve got it all worked out at last, 
Allan? You know just the steps to take? 
One false move — ” 

“There shall be no false moves. Reason, 
deliberation, care will solve this problem 
like all others. Given some fifteen hun- 
dred people, at a depth of five hundred 
miles, and given an airplane and plenty 
of time — " 

“Yes, of course, they can be brought to 
the surface. But after that, what? The 
dangers are tremendousr^ The patriarch 
died at the first touch of sunlight. We 
can’t afford to take chances with the 
rest.” 

“I’ve planned on all that. Our first 
move must be to -locate a rocky ledge, a 


cave, or something of the sort, where the 
transplanting process can be carried out. 
There mustn’t be any exposure to the ac- 
tual daylight for a long time after they’re 
on the surface. The details of food and 
water have all got to be arranged, too. It 
means work, work, work! ^Go^, what 
work! But — it’s our task. Beta, all our 
own. And I glory in it. I thank Heaven 
for- it — a man’s size labor! And if we’re 
strong and brave enough,’ patient and 
wise enough, we’re bound to win." 

“Win? Of course ,we’ll win!” she an- 
'swered, her faith in him touching the 
sublime. “We must! The life of the 
whole world’s at stake!” 

Night came, and redder glowed the fire- 
light in the gloom. They spoke of life, 
of love,, of destiny; and over them seemed 
to brood the mystery of all that was to be. 

The very purpose of the universe en- 
wrapped itself about their passion, and 
the untroubled stars kept vigils till the 
dawn. 

T\AYLIGHT called them to begin the 
■*-^epic campaign they had mapped out — 
the rescue of a race. 

After a visit to the patriarch’s grave, 
which they decked anew with blossoms 
and. fresh leaves, they prepared for the 
Journey in search of a suitable temporary 
home for the folk. 

Nine o’clock found them once more on 
the wing. Stern laid a southerly course 
along the edge of the abyss. He and Bea- 
trice definitely decided that the new 
home of humanity was not to be the dis- 
tant regions of the East, involving so long' 
and perilous a journey, but rather some 
location in the vast, warm, central plain 
of what had once been the United States. 

They judged they were now somewhere 
in the one-time State of Indiana, not far 
from Indianapolis. So much warmer had 
the climate grown that for some months 
to come at least the folk could without 
doubt accustom themselves to the change 
from the hot and muggy atmosphere of 
the abyss to^ the semi-tropic heat. 

The main object now was to discover 
suitable caves near a good water supply, 
where by night the folk could prosecute 
their accustomed fisheries.' Agriculture 
and the care of domestic animals by day- 
light would have to be postponed for 
some time, possibly for a year or more. 
Above all, the health of the prospective 
colonists must be' safeguarded. 

It was not until nearly nightfall of the 
next day, and after stops had been made 
at the ruins of two considerable but un- 
identified towns — for fuel, as well as to fit 
up an electric search-light and hooded 
lamps to Illuminate the Instruments and 
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chart in the abyss — that the explorers 
found what they were seeking. 

About half past five that afternoon 
they sighted a very considerable river, 
flowing westward down a rugged and ir- 
regular valley, in the direction of the 
chasm. 

"This can’t be the Ohio,” Stern judged. 
“We must have long since passed its bed, 
now probably dried up. I don’t remember 
any such hilly, region as this in the old 
days along the Mississippi Valley. All 
these formations must be the result of 
the cataclysm. Well, no matter, just so 
we find what we’re after.” 

'“Where are we now?” she asked, peer- 
ing downward anxiously. “Over what 
State — can you tell?” > 

“Probably Tennessee or northern Ala- 
bama. See the change in vegetation? No 
conifers here, but many palms and fern- 
trees, and new, strange growths. Fertile 
isn’t the name for it! Once we clear some 
land here, crops will grow themselves! I 
don’t think we’ll do better than this, 
Beta. Shall we land and sfee?” 

A quarter-hour later the plane had 
safely deposited them on a high, rocky 
plateau about half a mile back from the 
edge of the river canyon. Stern, in his, 
eagerness, was all for cave-hunting that’ 
very evening, but the girl restrained him. 

“Not so impatient, dear!” she cau- 
tioned. “ ‘Too fast arrives as tardily as 
too slow!’ Tomorrow’s time enough.” 

“Ruling me with quotations from 
Shakespeare, eh?” he laughed, with a 
kiss. “All right, have your way — Mrs. 
Stern!” 

She laughed, too, at this, the first time 
she had heard her new name. So they 
made camp and postponed further labors 
till daylight again. 

Morning found them early astir and at 
work in earnest. Together they traversed 
the tropic -seeming woods, aflame with 
brilliant flowers, dank with ferns, and 
laced with twining lianas. 

In the treetops — strange trees, fruit- 
laden — parra-keets and flashing green 
and crimson birds of paradise disturbed 
the little monkeyfolk that chattered , at 
the intruders. Once a coral-red snake 
whipped away, hissing, but not quick 
enough to dodge a ball from Stern’s re- 
volver. 

Stern viewed the ugly, triangular head 
with apprehension. Well he knew that 
venom dwelt there, but he said -nothing. 
’The one and only chance of successfully 
transplanting the folk must be to regions 
warm as these. All dangers must be 
braved a time till they could grow /ac- 
climated to the upper air. After that— 
but the vastness of the future deterred 


even speculation. Perils were inevitable. 
The more there was to overcome the 
greater the victory. 

“On to the cliffs!” he said, clasping the 
girl’s hand in his own and making a path 
for her. , 

Thus presently they reached the edge 
of the canyon. 

“Magnificent!” Beatrice cried as they 
came out on the overhang of the rock 
wall. “With these fruitful woods behind, 
that river in front, and these natural 
fortifications for our home, what more 
could we want?” 

“Nothing except caves,” Stern an- 
swered. “Let’s call this New Hope River, 
eh? And the cliffs?” 

“Settlement Cliffs!” she exclaimed. 

“Done! Well, now let’s see.” 

For the better part of the morning they 
explored the face of the palisade. Its 
height, they estimated, ranged from two- 
to three hundred feet, shelving down in 
rough terraces to the rocky debris 
through and beyond which foamed the 
strong current of New Hope River, a 
stream averaging about two hundred 
yards in width. 

Up-current a broader pool gave prom- 
ise of excellent fishing. It overflowed into 
violent rapids, with swift, white y^aters 
noisily cascading. 

“There, incidentally,” Stern remarked, 
with the practical perception of the en- 
gineer, “there’s power enough, when 
properly harnessed, to light a city and to 
turn machinery ad lihitum. I don’t see 
how we could better this site, do you?” 

“Not if you think there are good 
chances for cave- dwellings,” she made 
answer. 

“From what we’ve seen already, it looks 
promising. Of course, there’ll be a great 
deal of work to do; but there are excellent 
opportunities here. First rate.” 

Fortune seemed bent on favoring them. 
The limestone^cliff, fantastically eroded, 
offered a score of shelters, some shallow 
and needing to be walled up in front, 
others deep and tortuous. All was in 
utter confusion. 

Stern saw that the terraces would have 
to be blasted and leveled, roads and stairs 
built along the face of the rock and down 
to the river, stalactites and stalagmites 
cut away, chambers fashioned, and a vast 
deal of labor done; but the rough frame- 
work of a cliff colony without doubt ex- 
isted here. He doubted whether it would 
be possible to find a more favorable site 
without long and tedious travels. 

<tT GUESS we’ll take the apartments and 

-*■ sign the lease,” he, decided toward 
noon, after they had clambered, pried, 
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explored with Improvised torches, and 
penetrated far into some of the grottoes. 
“The main thing to consider is that we 
can find darkness and humidity for the 
folk by day. They mustn’t be let out at 
first except in the night. It may be weeks 
or months before they can stand the di- 
rect sunlight. But that, too, will come. 
Patience, girl — patience and time— and 
all will yet be done.” 

Yet, even as he spoke, a strange anxi- 
ety, a prescience of tremendous diflicul- 
ties, brooded in his soul. These were not 
cattle that he had to deal with, but men. 

Could he and Beatrice, rulers of the 
folk though they were now, could they — 
with their paltry knowledge of the peo- 
ple’s language, superstitions, prejudices, 
and inner life — really bring about this 
great migration? ' 

Could they ravish a nation from its ac- 
customed home, transplant it bodily, 
force new conditions on it, train, teach, 
civilize it? All this without rebellion, an- 
archy, and failure? 

"God!” thought the engineer. “The 
labors of Hercules were child’s play be- 
side this problem!” 

His heart quaked at the thought of all 
that lay ahead; yet through everything, 
deep in the basic strata of his being, he 
knew that all should be and must be as 
he planned. » 

Barring death' only, the seemiiigly im- 
possible should come to pass. -- 
“I swear it!” he murmured to himself. 
“For her sake, for theirs, and for the 
world’s; I swear it shall be!” 

At high noon they emerged once more 
from the caverns, climbed the steep cliff 
face, and again stood on the heights. 

Facing northward, their gaze swept 
the lower river-bank opposite, and 
reached away, away, over the rolling hills 
and plains that lay, a virgin forest, to the 
dim horizon, brooding, mysterious, quiv- 
ering with fertility and wfid, strange life. 

“Some time,” he prophesied, sweeping 
his arm out toward the wilderness — 
“some_jtime all that — and far beyond — 
shall be dotted with clearings and rich 
farms, with cottages, schools, and reap 
and rest. Here love shall traverse it. The 
hum of motors, of machinery, of indus- 
try — of life itself— shall one day displace 
the cry of beast and bird. 

“Some time the English tongue shall 
reign here again — ^here and beyond. Here 
strong men shall toil and buUd and reap 
and rest. Here love shall reign and women 
be called ‘mother.’ Here children shall 
play and learn and grow to manhood and 
to womanhood, secure and free. 

"Some time all good things shall here 
come to' realization. Oppression and slav- 


ery, alone, shall be undreamed of. These, 
and poverty and pain, shall never enter 
into the new world that is to be. 

“Some time, here, ‘all shall be better 
than well.’ Some time!” ' 

He circled her with his arm, and for a 
while they stood surveying this cradle of 
the new race. Much moved, Beatrice drew 
very close to him. They made no speech. 

For the dreams they two were dream- 
ing, as the golden sun irradiated all that 
vast, magnificent wilderness, passed all 
power of words. 

Only she whispered “some time,” too, 

and Allan knew she shared with him the 

glory of his vast, tremendous vision. 

_ \ 

CHAP’TER X 

SEPARATION 

rpHEY spent the remainder of that day 
and all the next in hard work, mak- 
ing practical preparations for the arrival 
of the first settlers. Allan assured him- 
self the waters of New Hope River were 
soft and pure and that an ample supply 
of fish dwelled in the pool as well as in 
the rapids — trout, salmon, and pike of 
new varieties and great size, as well as 
other species. 

Beatrice and" he, working together, put 
the largest and darkest of th^ caves into 
habitable order. They also prepared, for 
their own use, a sunny grotto, which they 
thought could with reasonable lab^r be 
made into a comfortable temporary 
home. 

Though it isn’t our own cozy bungalow, 
and never can be,” she remarked rather 
mournfully, surveying the fire-place of 
roughly piled stones Allan had built. “Oh, 
dear, if we only could have had that-to 
live in while — " 

He stopped her yearning with a kiss. 

“There there, little girl,” he cheered 
her, “don’t be impatient. All in good time 
we’ll have another, garden and. sun-dial 
and everything. All in good time. The 
more we have to overcome, the more 
we’ll appreciate results, eh? TTie only 
really serious matter to consider now is 
you!” 

“Me, Allan? Why, what do you mean? 
What about me?” 

He sat down on the rough-hewn bench 
of logs that he had fashioned and drew 
her to him. 

“Listen, Beta. This is very serious.** 

“What, Allan? Has anything hap- 
pened?” 

“No, and nothing must, either. That's 
what’s troubling me now. Our separation, 
I mean.” 

“Our— why, what — ” 
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“Don’t you see? Can’t you understand? 
We’ve got to be apart a while. I must go 
alone — ’’ 

“Oh, no, no, Allan! You mustn’t; I 
can’t let you!’’ 

“You’ve got to let me, darling! The ma- 
chine will only carry, at most, three per- 
sons and a little freight. Now if you take 
the trip back into the abyss I can only 
bring one, just one of the folk back with 
me. And at that rate you can see for 
yourself how long it will take to make 
even a beginning at colonization. I figure 
three or four days for the round trip at 
the inside. If you go we’ll be all summer 
and more getting even twenty-five or 
thirty colonists here. Whereas, if you can 
manage to let me do this work alone, we’ll 
have fifty in the caveS by October. So 
you see — ’’ 

“You don’t want to go and leave me?’’ 

“God forbid! Shall I abandon the whole 
attempt and'^settle down with you here, 
all alone, and — ’’ 

“No, no, no! Not that, Allan!’’ 

“I knew you’d say so. After all, the fu- 
ture of the race means more than our 
own welfare or comfort or anything. Even 
our safety has got to be risked for it. So 
you see — ’’ 

She thought a moment, clinging to him, 
somewhat pale and shaken, but with an 
indefinable courage in her eyes. Then she 
asked: 

"Wouldn't it be possible in some^way — 
for you can do anything, Allan — wouldn’t 
it be possible for you to build another 
machine? Surely in the ruins of some 
city not too far away, in Nashville, Cin- 
cinnati, or Detroit, you could find ma- 
terials! Couldn’t you make another air- 
plane and teach me ho to fiy, so I could 
help you? I’d learn, Allan! I’d dare, and 
be brave — awfully brave, for your sake, 
and theirs, and — ’’ 

He gravely shook his head in negation. 

“I know you would, dearest, but j^ou 
mustn’t. Half my real reason for not 
wanting you to go with me is just this 
danger of flying. You’ll be safer here. 
With plenty of supplies and your pistol 
you’ll be all right. I know it seems heart- 
less to talk of leaving you, even for three 
days, but, after all, it’s far the wisest way. 
We’ll build a barricade and make a regu- 
lar fort for you and stock it with supplies. 
Then you can wait for me and the first 
two settlers. And after that you’ll have 
company. Why, you’ll .have subjects — 
for, until they’re educated, we’ve simply 
got to rule these people. It’ll be only the 
firsts trip that will make you lonely, and 
it won’t be long.’’ 

“I know; but sdppose anything should 
happen to you!’’ 


He laughed confidently. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. “You know 
nothing ever does happen to me! Every-' 
thing will be all right, my best-beloved. 
Only a little patience and a little cour- 
age, that’s all we need now. You’ll see!” 

Till late that night, sheltered in their 
cave, they talked of the momentous step. 
Redly their firelight glowed upon their 
walls and roof, where sparkled myriads 
of tiny rock-facets. Far below the rapids 
of New Hope River murmured a contra- 
bass to their voices. 

And in the 'canyon the sighing of the 
night-wind, pierced now and then by 
some strange cry of beast-life from the 
forest beyond; heightened their pleasant 
sense of security. Only the knowledge of 
approaching separation weighed heavily 
on their souls. 

From every possible view-point they 
discussed the situation. Allan’s plan, 
viewed with the eye of reason, was really 
the only sane one. Nothing could have 
been more absurdly wasteful of time and 
energy than the idea of carrying the girl 
down into the abyss each time and bring- 
ing I.er up with every return. 

Not only would it expose her needlessly 
to very grave perils, but it would bisect 
the efficiency of the plane., Allan realized, 
moreover, that in the rebuilding of the 
world a time must inevitably come when 
he could not always stand by her side. 
She must learn self-reliance, harsh as 
that teaching might seem. 

'All this and much more he pointed 
out to her. And befort-midnight she, too, 
agreed. It was definitely decided that he 
was to undertake the transportation work 
alone. 

Thus the matter was settled. But on 
that night there was little sleep for either 
of them. For, on the day after the mor- 
row was to commence their first separa- 
tion since the time they had awakened 
in the tower, more than a year ago. 

Separation! 

The thought weighed leaden on Allan’s 
heart. As for Beatrice, though in the dark 
she hid her tears, she felt that grief could 
plumb no blacker depths save utter loss. 
Only the thought of the new world and 
all that it must mean steeled her to 

resignation. 

\ 

lyrORNING dawned, afiare with light 
•i-"-*- color, as only a June morning in that 
semitropic wilderness could glow. Allan 
and Beatrice, early at work, resolutely at- 
tacked their labor of preparation. 

First of all they laid in adequate sup- 
plies of fruit and game, both; of which, in 
that virgin wild, were to be -had in 
profusion undreamed of in the old days 
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of civilization. With an improvised lance 
Allan also speared three salmon in the 
rapids. The game and fish he dressed for 
her and packed among green leaves in the 
cool recesses at the extreme inner end 
of the cavern. 

“No need whatever for you to leave the 
cave while I’m gone,” he warned her. "I’m 
not forbidding you to, because I’m not 
your master. All I say is I’ll be far hap- 
pier if you stay close at home. Will you 
promise me that, whatever happens you 
won’t wander from the cave?” 

“I needn’t promise, dearest. All I need 
to know is your wish. That’s enough 
for me!” 

Together they set about fortifying the 
place. They built a rough but strong bar- 
ricade of rocks across the mouth of the 
cavern, leaving only one small aperture, 
just sufficient to admit a single person on 
hands and knees. 

Allan fetched a rounded stone that she 
could roll into this door by night and ar- 
ranged a stout sapling to brace the stone 
immovably. He supplied her well with 
fire-wood and saw to it that her bando- 
liers were, full of cartridges. In addition, 
he left her the extra gun and ammunition 
they had found in the crypt under the 
cathedral... 

With a torch he carefully explored ev- 
ery crevice of the' cave to make sure no 
noxious spiders, centipedes, or serpents 
were sheltered there. 

From the plane he brought his own 
cloak, which he insisted on her keeping. 
This, with hers, would add to the com- 
fort of the bed they, had made with fra- 
grant ferns and grasses. 

He fashioned, out of the tenacious clay 
of an earth-bank about half a mile down 
stream, two large water- jars, and baked 
them for some hours in a huge fire on 
the terrace in front of the cave. 

When properly hardened he scoured 
them carefully with river-sand and filled 
them one at a time, struggling up the 
hard ascent with a stout heart — for all 
this toil meant safety for the, girl; it was 
all another step on the hard pathway to- 
ward the goal. 

In her sleep that "night he bent above 
her, 'kissed her tenderly, and realized how 
inexpressibly dear she was..to him^ 

’The thought: “Tomorrow I must leave 
her!” weighed leaden on him. And for a 
long time he could not Asleep, but lay 
listening to the night sounds of the forest/ 
and the brawling stream. Once a deep, 
booming roar echoed throughout the can- 
yon, and a sound as of hollow blows. 

But Allan could not think their mean- 
ing. Only he knew the wild was full of 
'perils; and in his ihind he reviewed the 


precautions he had taken for her welfare. 
Bit by bit he analyzed them. He knew 
that he could do no more. Now Fate 
must solve the rest. 

He slept at length, not to waken till 
niorning with its garish eye peeped in 
around the crevices of the rock doorway. 
Returning from his swim in the pool, he 
found Beatrice already making breakfast. 
They ate in silence, overborne with sad 
and bodeful thoughts. 

But now the decision had been made 
nothing remained save to execute it. Such 
a contingency as backing out of' an un- 
dertaking once begun lay far outside 
their scheme of things. 

The leave-taking was not delayed. They 
both realized that an early start was 
necessary if he-was to reach the village 
jof the folk before sleep should assail him. 
Still more, they dreaded the departure 
less than the suspense. 

rpoGETHER they provisioned the plarie, 
-*■ back there oh^the rocky barren, and 
made sure everything was in order. Allan 
assured himself especially that he had 
fuel enough, to last four or five hours,, 

' “In that time,” he told the girl, “I can 
easily reach the rim of the abyss. You 
see, I needn’t fly northward to the point 
where we emerged. - That would be only 
an unnecessary waste of time and energy. 
I’m positive the chasm extends all the 
way up and down what was once the 
Mississippi Valley, and that the Great 
Central Sea is fed by that and other riv- 
ers. In that case, by striking almost due 
west, I can reach the rim. After that I 
can glide the plane easily till I sight the 
water.” 

“And then?” 

“Then the power goes on again and I 
scouii for the west shore and the village. 
The sustaining power of that lower-level 
air is simply miraculous. I realize per- 
fectly well it’s no child’s-play, but I can 
do it. Beta. I can find the place again. 
You see, I’m perfectly familiar with con- 
ditions down there now. The first time 
it was all new and strange. This time, 
after all those months in the abyss, why, 
it will be almost like getting back home 
again. It’ll be quite a triumphal return, 
won’t it? The chief . getting back to his 
tribe, eh?” 

He tried to speak lightly, but his lips 
refused to smfie. She frankly wept.- 

“There, there, little girl,” he soothed 
her. “Now let’s go back to the cave and 
see that you’re all right and safe. Then 
I’ll be going. Remember on the third 
night to kindle the big fire we’ve agreed 
on just outside your door on the terrace — 
the beacon-fire, you know. I’ll have to 
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CHAPTER XI 


reckon by the chronometer, so as to make 
the return by night. The risk of bringing 
any of the folk into daylight is prohibi- 
tive. And the fire will be tremendously 
important. I can sight it a long way off. 
It will guide me home — to you!” 

She nodded silently, for she did not 
trust herself to speak. Hand in hand 
they returned through the path they had 
beaten through the rank half-tropic 
growth. One last inspection he gave to 
all things necessary for her contort. 
Then, standing in the warm, bright sun- 
light on the ledge before the new home, 
he took her in his arms. 

A long embrace, a parting kiss that 
clung; then he was gone. ^ 

Not long after the girl, still standing 
there upon the wind-swept terrace over- 
looking New Hope River, heard the drone 
of the engine high in air and rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

A swift black shadow leaped the canyon 
and swept away across the plain. Far 
aloft she saw the skimming plane, very 
small and black against the dazzling blue. 

Did Allan wave a hand to her? CoulS 
she hear his farewell cry? 

Impossible to tell. Her ears, confused 
by the roaring of the rapids, her eyes 
dazzled by the shimmer of the morning 
heavens and dimmed by burning tears, 
refused to serve her. 

But bravely she waved her cloak on 
high. Bravely she strove to watch the 
arrow-flight of the swift bird-man till 
the tiny machine dwindled to a moving 
blur, a point, a mere speck on the far 
horizon, then vanished in the blue. 

Choked with anguish, against which 
all her courage, all her philosophy could 
not make way, Beatrice sank down upon 
the rocky ledge and abandoned herself 
to grief. 

Allan was gone at last! Gone — ever to 
return? 

At last she was alone in the unbroken 
wilderness! 


\ 

“hail to the master!" 

E leven hours of incessant labor, care, 
watchfulness, and fatigue, three hours 
of flight and eight of coasting into the 
terrific .depths, brought Allan once more 
through the fogs, the dark, the heat, to 
sight of the vast sunken sea, five hun- 
dred miles below the surface. 

Throughout the whole stupendous 
labor he thanked Heaven the girl was 
safely left behind, not forced to share 
this travail and exhaustion. Myriad anxi- 
eties and fears assailed him — fears he 
had taken good care not to let her know 
or dream of. 

Always existed the chance that some- 
thing might go wrong about the machine 
and it be hurled, with him, into that 
black and steaming sea; the possibility 
of landing not among the folk, but in 
some settlement of the Lanskaarn on the 
' rumored islands he had never seen; the 
menace of the great vortex, of which he 
knew nothing save the little that the 
patriarch had told him. 

All these and many other perils sought 
to force themselves upon his mind. But 
Allan put them resolutely back and, 
guided by his instruments, his reason, 
and that marvelous sixth sense of loca- 
tion which his long months of battling 
with the wilderness had brought to birth 
in him, swiftly yet carefully slid in vast 
spirals down the purple, then the black 
and terrifying void that yawned intermi- 
nably below. 

The beam of his underslung search- 
light, shifting at his will, shot its white 
ray in a long, fading pencil downward as 
he coasted. And hour after hour it found 
nothing whereon to rest. It, too, seemed 
lost forever in the welter of up-rushing, 
choking vapors from the pit. 

“Ah! At last!” 

The cry, dull in that compressed air. 


Now She Shops 

^^Cash and Carry” 

Without Painful Backache 


Many sufTerers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. 
They help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights. 


swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. Frequent or scanty passages with smart- 
ing and burning sometimes . shows there is some- 
thing wrong with your kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait I Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood. Ger Doan’s Pills. (Adr.) 
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burst triumphantly from hisjips as the 
light-ray, suddenly piercing'" a rift of 
cloud, sparkled dimly on a surface shiny- 
black as newly cleft anthracite. 

Allan threw in the motor once more 
and quickly got the plane under control. 
In a long downward slant ' he rushed, 
like some vast swallow skimming a pool, 
over the mysterious plain of steaming 
waters. And ever, peering eagerly ahead, 
he sought a twinkle of the fishermen’s 
oil-flares wimpling far across the sunken 
sea. 

Moment by moment he consulted his 
instruments and the chart he had 
stretched before him under the gleam 
of the hooded bulbs. 

“Inside of half an hour now,’/ said he. 
“I ought to sight the first flash of the 
flares upon the parapet — the glow of the 
flaming well!’’ 

And a singular eagerness all at once 
possessed him, a strange yearning to be- 
hold once more'the strange, fog-shroud- 
ed, reeking city of the lost people, almost 
as though it had been home, as though 
these white barbarians had been his 
own people. 

Men! To see men once more! The idea 
leaped up and gripped him with a pow- 
erful fascination. 

So it was that when in reality the first 
faint twinkle of the fishing-boats peeped 
through the mist — and beyond a tiny 
necklace of gleaming points that he 
knew marked the walls of the town — his 
heart throbbed hotly and a cry of^eager 
greeting welled from his soul. 

Quickly the ship swept him onward. 
Maneuvering cautiously, jockeying the 
great machine .-with that consummate 
skill he had acquired from long practice, 
he soon beheld the dim outlines of the 
vast cliff, the long walls, the dull reflec- 
tions of the fire-plume, the slanting slope 
of beach. 

And with keen exultation, thrilled with 
his triumph and his greeting to the folk 
he came to rescue, he landed with a whir 
upon the reeking slope. 

To him, even before he had been able 
to free his cramped-body from the sad- 
dle, came swarming the people, with loud 
cries of welcome and rejoicing. Power- 
fully the automatics he and Beatrice had 
used in the Battle of the Walls had Im- 
pressed their simple minds with almost 
superstitious reverence. 

More powerfully still his terrible fight 
with Kamrou, ending with the ( ’.eath of 
that great chief in the boiling v it. And 
now, acknowledging him their »>verlord 
and ruler, whom they had feared to lose 
forever, they trooped in wild, disordered 
throngs to do him reverence. 


TN PROM the sea, summoned by waving 
A flares, the fishing-boats came plowing 
mightily, driven by many paddles in the 
hands of the strange, white-haired men. 

Along the beach the townsfolk 
thronged, and down the causeway, be- 
neath the vast monolithic plinth of the 
fortified gate, jostled and pushed an 
ever-growing multitude. 

Cries of “Kromnorh'viatl Tai Kromno!" 
re-echoed — “The chief has come back! 
'The great master!” — and the confusion 
^ swelled to a mighty roar, close-pent un- 
^ der the heavy mists blued by the naph- 
tha-torches. 

But Stern noticed, and rejoiced to see 
it, that none prostrated themselves. None 
fell to earth or groveled in his presence. 
-Disorderly and wild the greeting was, but 
it was the greeting of men, not slaves. 

“Thank God, I’ve got a race of real men 
to deal with here!” thought he, survey.- 
ing the pressing throng. “Hard they may 
be to rule, and even turbulent, but. they’re 
not servile. Rude, brave, bold — ^wliat bet- 
ter stock could I have hoped for in this 
great adventuring?” 

For a while even thoughts of Beatrice 
were crowded back by the excitement of 
the arrival. In all his wonderful experi- 
ence never before had he sensed a feel- 
ing such as this. 

' To be returning, jnaster and lord, of a 
race of long-buried people, his own peo- 
pleT-after all — to be acknowledged chief- 
tain — to" hold, their destinies within his 
hand for good 'or evil — the' magnitude of 
the situation, the tremendous difficulties 
and responsibilities, almost overwhelmed 
him. 

He felt a need to rest, and think, and 
plan, to recuperate from the long journey 
and to recover poise and strength. 

And with relief, as he raised his hand 
for silence, he perceived the wrinkled 
-face of one Vreenya, head counselor of 
Kamrou, his predecessor. 

Him he summoned to come close, and 
to him gave his orders. With some de- 
gree of fluency — for in the months Bea- 
trice and he had spent in the abyss they 
had acquired much of the Merucaan 
tongue — he said: 

“I greet you, Vreenya. I greet my peo- 
ple, all. Harken. I have made a long 
journey to return to you. I am tired and 
would rest.' ’There may be many things 
to tell you, but not now. I' would sleep 
and eat. Is my house in readiness?” 

“It is in readiness — the house of the 
Kromno. Your word, is our law. - It shall 
be as you have spoken.” 

“That is good. Now it Is my will that 
this air-boat on which I ride should be 
carried close up to the walls and carefully 
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covered with mantles, especially this 
part,” and he gestured at the engines. 
“After that I rest.” 

“So it shall be,” Vreenya made answer, 
while the folk listened. “But, master, 
where is the woman? Where is the an- 
cient man, Shungaav, who sailed with 
you in the air-boat to those upper re- 
gions we know not ot?” 

“The woman is well. She awaits in a 
place we have prepared for you.” 

“It is well. And the ancient man?” 

Stern thought quickly. To confess the 
patriarch’s death would certainly be fatal 
to the undertaking. These simple minds 
would- judge from it that certain destruc- 
tion must be. the portion of any who 
should dare to venture into those myste- 
rious upper regions which to them were 
but a myth, a strange tradition— almost 
a terror. 

And though the truth was dear to him, 
yet under stress of the greater gcnd he 
uttered a falsehood by implication. 

“The ancient man awaits you, too. He is 
resting in the far places. He would de- 
sire you to come to him.” ^ 

“He is at peace? He found the upper 
world good?” 

“He found it good, Vreenya. And he is 
at peace.” 

“It is well. Now the commands of Tai 
Kromno shall be done. His house is 
ready!” s. 

While Stern clambered out of the ma- 
chine and stretched his half-paralyzed 
limbs the news ran, a murmur of many 
voices, through the massed folk. Stern's 
heart swelled with pride at the success 
so far of his mission. If all should go as 
well from now on his mighty object 
could and would be accomplished. But if 
not — ( 

He shuddered slightly despite himself, 
for to his mind arose the ever-present 
possibility of the folk’s custom of trial by 
combat — the chance that some rebellious 
one might challenge him — that the out- 
come might another time turn against 
him. 

He remembered still the scream of 
Kamrou as the deposed chieftain had 
plunged into the boiling pool. What if 
this fate should some time yet be his? 
And once more thoughts of Beatrice ob- 
truded; and, despite himself, he felt the 
clutch of terror at his heart. 

He put it resolutely away, however, for 
he realized that all dejonded now on 
mairitaining good courage and a bold, 
commanding air. The slightest weakness 
might at any time prove fatal. 

He understood enough of the barbarian 
psychology to know the value of domi- 
nance. And with a command to Vreenya: 


:ake way for me, your master!” he ad- 
vanced through the lane which the 
crowding folk made for him. 

AS, FOLLOWED by the counselor and 
the elders, he climbed the slippery 
causeway a,nd passed through the laby- 
rinthine passes of the'great gate strange 
emotions stirred him. 

The scene was still the same as when 
he first had witnessed it. Still flared the 
torches in the hands of the populace and 
along the walls, where, perched on the 
very ledge of the one-time battle with the 
Lanskaarn, the strange waterfowl still 
blinked their ghostly eyes. 

No change was to be witnessed in the 
enclosure, the huts, the wide plaza, 
stretching away to the cliff, to the fire- 
pit, and the Dungeon of Skeletons. 
But still how different i^as it all! 

Only too clearly he remembered the 
first time he and Beatrice had been 
thrust into this weird community, bound 
and captive; with only too vivid dis- 
tinctness he recalled the frightful indig- 
nities, perils, and hardships inflicted on 
them both. 

The absence of the kindly patriarch 
saddened him; and, too, the fact that 
now no Beatrice was with him there. 

Slowly, wearily, he moved along the 
slippery rock-floor toward his waiting 
house, unutterably lonesome even in this 
pushing throng that now acclaimed him, 
yet thanking God that the girl, at least, 
was far from the buried town of such 
hard ways and latent perils. 

At the door of the round, conical stone 
hut - that had' been Kamrou ’s and now 
was his — so long as he could hold the 
chieftainship by sheer force of will and 
power — he paused a moment and faced 
the eager throng. 

“Peace to you, my people!” he ex- 
claimed, once more raising his hand on 
high. "Soon I shall tell you many won- 
ders and things strange to hear — many 
things of great import and good tidings. 

“When I have slept I' shall speak with 
you. Now I go to rest. Await me, for the 
day of your deliverance is at hand!” 

A face caught his attention, a sinister 
and brutal face, doubly ominous in the 
flaring cresset- glare. He knew the man 
— H’yemba, the cunning iron-smith, one 
who in other days had before now crossed 
his will and, doglike, snarled as much as 
he had dared. Now a peculiarly malevo- 
lent expression lay upon that evil coun- 
tenance. The dead-white skin wrinkled 
evilly; thq^ pink eyes gleamed with dis- 
concerting malice. 

But Stern, dead tired, only glanced at 
H’yemba for a second, then with Vreenya 
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entered the hut and bade the door .be 
closed. 

All dressed as he was, he flung himself 
upon the rude bed of seaweed covered 
with the coarse brown stuff woven by the 
folk. I , 

“Sleep, master,” Vreenya said. “I will 
sit here and watch. But before you sleep 
loosen the terrible fire-bow that shoots 
the bolts of lead andQay it near at hand." 

“You mean — there may be trouble?” 

“Sleep!” was all the counselor would 
answer. “When you have rested there^will 
be many things to ask and tell.” 

Spent beyond the power of any further 
effort, Stern laid his automatic handy 
and disposed himself to sleep. 

As his weary eyelids closed and the first 
outposts of consciousness began to fall 
before the attacking power-of slumber, 
his thoughts, his love, his enduring pas- 
sion, reverted to the girl, the wife, now so 
infinitely far av.ay in the cavern beside 
the brawling canyon-stream. Yearning 
and tenderness unspeakable flooded his 
soul. 

But once or twice her face faded from 
his mental vision and in its stead he 
seemed to see again the surly stare, the 
evil eyes, and venomously sinister expres- 
sion of H’yemba, the resourceful man of 
fire and steel. 

CHAPTER XII 

CHALLENGED 

AFTER many hours of profound and 
dreamless sleep, Allan “awoke filled 
with fresh vigor for the tasks that 'lay 
ahead. His splendid vitality, quickly re- 
cuperating, calmed his mind; and now 
the problems, the anxieties, and fears of 
the day before — to call it such, though 
there was neither night nor day in this 
strange place — seemed negligible. 

Only a certain haunting uneasiness 
about the girl still clung to him. But, 
sending her many a thought of love, he 
reflected that soon he should be back 
again with her; and so, resolutely grasp- 
ing the labor that now awaited him, he 
felt fresh confidence and hope. 

After a breakfast of the familiar sea- 
weeds, bulbs, .fish, and eggs, he bade 
Vreenya (who seemed devotion incar- 
nate) summon the folk for a great chergu, 
or tribal council, at the Place of Skele- 
tons. 

Here they gathered, men, women, and 
children, all of fifteen hundred, in close- 
packed, silent masses, leaving only the 
inner circle under the stone posts and 
iron rods clear for Allan and for Vreenya 
and some half-dozen elders. 


The rocky plaza-floor, sloping upward 
somewhat from the dungeon, formed a 
very shallow natural amphitheater, so 
that the majority could see as well as 
hear. 

No platform was there for their Krom- 
no to speak from. He had not even a 
block of stone. In the true native style 
he was expected to address them on their 
oyn level, pacing back and forth the 
while. 

In his early days among them he had 
seen one or two gatherings. His quick 
wit prompted a close imitation of their 
ceremonies and ancient customs. 

First, Vreenya sprinkled the open space 
between the poles and_the dungeon with 
a kind of sea-weed swab dipped in the 
wp.ters of the boiling vat, then with a bit 
of the coarse brown cloth washed Allan’s 
lips — a pledge of truth. 

The counselor raised both hands toward 
the roaring flame back there by the cliff, 
and all inclined themselves thereto, the 
only trace of any religious ceremony still 
remaining among them. 

Allan likewise saluted the flame; then 
he faced the multitude. 

. “O my people,” he began, striving to 
speak clearly above the noise of the fire- 
jet, his voice sounding dull and heavy in 
that compressed atmosphere, “O Folk of 
the Merucaans, I greet you! There be 
many things to tell that you must know 
and believe. I have come back to you 
with great peril in my flying-boat to tell 
you of the upper world and. all its good- 
ness. 

“Easily could I have stayed in those 
places of light and plenty, but my heart 
was warm for my people. I thought of my 
people night and day. The woman 
Beatrice thought of you. Alone, we could 
not enjoy those happy places. So I re- 
turned to tell you and to show you the 
way to liberty. Thus have we proved our 
love for you, my folk!” 

He paused. Silence overhung the as- 
semblage save for the fretful cry of chil^ 
dren here and there, squeezed in the 
press or clinging to their mothers’ backs 
after the fashion of the Merucaans. 

Afar, on the -'^alls, the faint and rau- 
cous quarreling of the sea-birds drifted 
through the fog. Allan drew breath and 
began again: 

“In those places, my people, those far 
places whence' your forefathers came, are 
many wonders. Betimes it is dark, as al- 
ways here. Betimes a great fire mounts 
into the upper air and makes the whole 
world brighter than around your flaming 
well. In the-dc-rk time lesser fires travel 
in the air. Of birds there are many kinds, 
strangely colored. Of beasts, many kinds 



— I cannot make you understand because 
none of you have ever seen any animal 
but fish and bird. But I speak truth. 
There be many other creatures TOth good 
flesh to eat, and the skins of them are 
proper for soft -lothing. 

"Hers you have only weeds of the sea. 
There we have tall growing things, many 
hundred spedi high, and rich fruit, de- 
licious to the taste, grows on some kinds. 
In a few words, it is a place of wondrous 
plenty, where you can all live more easily 
than here, and with more pleasure — far.” 

Again he ceased his discourse, but still 
continued to pace up and down the open 
space under the swaying skeletons on the 
poles above. 

Through the dense press of the folk 
murmurs were '.vandering. Man spoke to 
man, and many a new thought was com- 
ing now to birth among those white bar- 
barians. 

The elders, too, were whispering to- 
gether: “So runs the ancient tradition. 
So said the ancient man! Can it be true, 
indeed?” 

Stern continued more and more earr - 
estly, with the sweat now beginning tp 
dot his brow: 

“It were too long, my people, to tell you 
everything about that land of ours above. 
Only remember it is richer and far more 
beautiful than this, your place of dark- 
ness and of clouds. It is the ancient home 
of your fathers in the very long ago. It 
is waiting for you once again, more fertile 
and more beautiful than ever. My errand 
is to carry you hither — two or three at a 
time. At last I shall be able to take you 
all. 

“Then the world will begin to be as it 
once was, before the great explosion de- 
stroyed all but ?. few of your people, who 
were my people once. Will any of you — 
any two bold men — believe my words and 
go with me? Will any be as brave as — 
the patriarch?” 

He flung the veiled taunt loudly at 
them, with a raising of both arms. 

“I have spoken the truth! Now an- 
swer!” * 

He ceased, and for a short minute there 
was silence. Then spoke Vreenya: 

“Oh, Kromno, master! We woxild ques- 
tion you!” 

“I will answer and say only the thing 
that is.” 

“First, can our people live in that other, 
lighter air?” 

“They can live. We have prepared caves 
for you. At first you shall not see the 
light. Only little by little you shall see 
it, and you and your children will change, 
till at last you shall be as I am and as 
your people were in the old days!” 


Vreenya pondered, while tense interest 
held the elders and the folk. Then he 
nodded, for his understanding — like that 
of all — was Leen in spite of his savagery. 
He said: 

“And we can eat, O Kromno? This 
flesh cf beasts you speak of may be good. 
This strange fruit may he good. I know 
not. It may also be as the poison weeds 
of our sea to us. But, if so, there are 
fish in those waters of '..he upper world?” 

“There are fish, Vreenya, and of the 
best, and many! Near the caves runs a 
river — ” 

“A what, master?” 

“A going of the waters. In those waters 
live fish without number. At the dark 
times you can catch them with nets, even 
as here. The dark times are half of each 
day. You shall have many hours for the 
fiohing. Even that will suffice to live; 
but the flesh and fruits will not hurt you. 
They are good. There will be food for all, 
and far more than enough for all!” 

Vreenya pondered again. 

“We would talk together, we elders,” 
he said, simply. 

“It meets my pleasure,” answered Al- 
lan. “And when ye hav? talked, I desire 
your answer!” 

He crossed his arms, faced the multi- 
tude, and waited, while the elders gath- 
ered in a little group by the dungeon and 
frr some minutes conferred in low and 
earnest tones. 

^UTWARDLY, the man seemed calm, 
^ but his soul burned within him and 
his heart was racing violently. 

For on this moment, he well knew, 
hung the world’s destiny. Shoxild they 
decide to venture forth into the outer 
world all would be well. If not, the long 
labor, the plans, the hopes were lost for- 
ever. 

Well he knew the stubborn nature of 
the folk. Once their minds set, nothing 
on earth could ever stir them. 

“Thank God I managed that lie about 
the patriarch!” thought Allan quickly. 
“If I’d slipped up on that, and told them 
he died at the very minute the sunlight 
struck hhn, it would have been all off, 
world without end. Hope it doesn’t make 
a row later. But if it does. 111 face it. The 
main and only thing now is to get ’em 
started. They’ve got to go, that’s all there 
is about it. 

“After all, it’s a terrific proposition I’m 
putting up to these simple fishers of the 
abyss. I’m asking them, just on my say- 
so, to root up the life, the habits, the 
traditions of more than a thousand years 
and make a leap into the dark — into the 
light, I mean. 
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“I’m asking them to leave everything 
they’ve ever known, for thirty genera- 
tions, and take a chance on what to them 
must be the wildest and most hare- 
brained adventure possible to imagine. 
To risk homes, families, lives, everything, 
just on my unsupported word. Columbus’s 
proposal to his m'en was a mere afternoon 
jaunt compared with this! If they re- 
fuse, how can I blame them? But-if they 
accept — what stuff I’ll know they’re made 
of! With material like that to work with, 
the conquest of the world’s in sight al- 
ready.’’ 

His eyes, wandering nervously along the 
front ranks of the waiting folk, dimly il- 
lumined by the dull blue glow of the fire- 
well that shone through the mist, sud- 
denly stopped with apprehension. His 
brows contracted, and on his heart it 
seemed as though a gripping hand had 
suddenly laid hold. 

“H’yemba, the smith, again! Damn 
him! H’yemba!’’ he muttered, in sudden 
anger strongly tinged with fear. 

The smith, in fact, was standing there a 
little to the left of him, huge and sinewed 
hands loosely clasped in front of him, 
face sinister, eyes glowing like two ma- 
ievolent evil fires. 

Allan noted the- defiant poise of the 
body, the vast breadth of the shoulders, 
the heavy hang of the arms, biceped like 
a gorilla’s. 

For a minute the two men looked each 
other steadfastly in the eye, each measur- 
ing the other. Then suddenly the voice 
of Vreenya broke the tension. 

“O Kromno, we have spoken. Will you 
hear us?’’ 

Stern faced him, a strange sinking at 
his heart, almost as though the foreman 
of a jury stood before him to announce 
either freedom or sentence of death. 

But, holding himself in check, lest any 
sign of fear or nervousness betray him, 
he answered: 

“I will hear you. Speak!’’ 

“We have listened to your words. We 
believe you speak truth. Yet — ’’ 

“Yet what? Out with it, man 1 ’’ 

“Yet will we not compel any man to go. 
All shall be free — ’’ 

“Thank- God!’’ breathed Allan, with a 
mighty sigh. 

" — ^Free to stay, or go, as they will. Our 
village is too full, -even now. We have 
many children. It were well that some 
should make room for others. Those who 
dare have our consent. Now,' speak you 
to the people, your people, O Kromno, 
and see who chooses the upper world v/ith 
you!’’ 

Once more Allan turned toward the 
assemblage. But before he had found 


time to frame the first question in this 
unfamiliar speech, a disturbance some- 
what to the left interrupted him. 

There came a jostling, a . pushing, a 
sound of voices in amazement, anger, ap- 
probation, doubt. 

Into the clear space stepped H’yemba, 
the smith. His powerful right hand he 
raised on high. And boldly, in a loud 
voice, he crieds 

“Folk 'of the Merucaans, this cannot 

her 

CHAPTER XIII 
THE RAVISHED NEST 

<<TT cannot be? Who says it cannot be? 

Who dares stand out and challenge 
me?" 

“I, H’yemba, the man of iron and of 
flame!” / 

Stern faced him, every nerve and fiber 
quivering with sudden passion. At re- 
alization that in the exact psychological 
moment when "uccess lay almost in his 
hand, this surly brute might baffle him, 
he felt a wave of murderous hate. 

He realized that the dreaded catas- 
trophe had indeed come to pass. Now his 
sole claim to chieftainship lay in his 
power to defend the title. Failure meant 
— death. 

“You?” he shouted, advancing on the 
smith. 

His opponent only leered and grimaced 
offensively. Then without even have giv- 
en an answer, he swung toward the eldefs; 

“I challenge!” he exclaimed. “I have 
the right of /.’^ords ! ” 

Vreenya nodded. 

“Speak on!” he answered. “Such is our 
ancient custom.” 

“Oh, people,” cried the smith, suddenly 
facing the throng. “w;ill ye follow one 
who breaks the tribal manners of our 
folk? One who disdains our law? Who 
has neglected to obey it? Will ye trust 
yourselves into hands stained with law- 
tieaking of our blood?” 

A murmur, doubtful, wondering, ob- 
scure, spread through the people. By the 
greenish flare-light Stern could see their 
looks of wonder and dismay. Some 
frowned, others stared at him or at the 
smith, and many muttered. ■ 

“What the devil and all have I broken 
now?" wondered Allan. “Plague take 
these barbarous customs. They’re worse 
than the taboos of the old Maoris, in the 
ancient days! What’s up?” 

He had not long to wonder, for of a 
sudden H'yemba wheeled on hini, pointed 
him out with vibrant hands, and in a 
voice of terrible anger cried: 
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“The law, the law of old! No man shall 
be chief who does not take a wife from out 
our people! None who weds one of the 
Lanskaarn, the island folk, or the yellow- 
haired Skeri beyond ';he Vortex, none 
such shall ever rule us. Yet this man, this 
stranger who speaks such great things 
very hard to be believed, scorns our cus- 
tom. No 'woman from among us he has 
taken, but instead, that vuedma of his 
own kind! What? Will ye — ” 

He spoke no further, for Allan was up- 
on him with one leap. At sound of that 
word, the most injurious in their tongue, 
the fires of hell burst loose in Stern. 

Reckoning no consequences, staying for 
no parley or diplomacy, he sprang; and 
as he sprang, he struck. 

The blow went home on the smith’s jaw 
with a smash like a pile-driver. H’yemba, 
reeling, swung at him — no skill, no 
science, just a wild, barbaric, sledge- 
hammer sweep. 

It would have killed had it landed, but 
Allan was not there. In point of tactics, 
the twentieth century met the tenth. 

And as the smith whirled to recover, a 
terrible left-hander met him just below 
the short ribs. 

With a grunt he doubled, sprawled, and 
fell. By some strange atavism, which Al- 
lan never afterward could understand, he 
counted, in the folk’s tongue: “Hathi, ko, 
zem, baku — ” and so up -to “lamnu”— ten. 

Still the smith did not rise, but only lay 
and groaned and sought to catch the 
breath that would not come. 

“I have won!” cried Allan in a loud 
voice. “Here, you people, take this greun, 
this child, r.way! And let there be no 
further idle talk of a dead law — for sure- 
ly, in your custom, a law dies when its 
champion is beaten! Come, quick, away 
with him!” 

Two stout men came forward, bowed 
to Allan with hands clasped upon their 
breasts in signal of fresh allegiance, and 
without ceremony took the insensible 
smith; neck-and-heels, and lugged him 
off as thougli he had only been a net 
heavily laden with fish. 

The crowd opened in awed silence to let 
them pass. By the glare Allan noticed 
that the man’s jaw hung oddly awry. 

“What a wallop that must have been!” 
he thought, now perceiving for the first 
time that his knuckles were ciit and 
bleeding. “Old Monahan himself taught 
me that in the Yale gyr.. fifteen hundred 
years ago — and it still works. One ques- 
tion settled, mighty quick; and H’yemba 
won’t have much to say for a few weeks 
at least. Not till his jawbone knits again, 
anyhow!” 

Upon his arm he felt a hand. Turning, 


he saw Vreenya, the ancient counselor. 

“Surely, master, he shall not live, now 
you have conquered him? The boiling 
pit awaits. It is our custom — if you will ! ” 

Allan only shook his head. 

“All customs change, these times,” he 
answered. “/ am your law! This man’s 
life is needed, for he has good skill with 
metals. He hall live, but never shall he 
speak before the folk again. I have said 
it!” 

To the waiting throng he turned again. 

“Ye have witnessed!” he cried, in a loud 
voice. “Now, have fear of me, year 
master! Once in the Battle of the Walls 
ye beheld death raining from my fire- 
bow. Once ye watched me vanquish your 
ruler, even the great l^amrou himself, 
. and fling him far into the pit that boils. 
And now, for the third time, ye have seen. 
Remember well!” 

A stir ran through the multitude. He 
felt its potent meaning, and he under- 
stood. 

“I am the law!” he flung at them once 
more. “Declare it, all! Repeat!” 

The,. thousand-throated chorus: "Thou 
art the law!” boomed upward through the 
fog, rolled mightily against the towering 
cliff, and echoed thunderlike across the 
hot, black sea. ' 

“It is well!” he cried. “One more sleep, 
and then — then I choose from among ye 
two for the journey, two of your boldest 
and best. And that shall be the first 
journey of many, up to the better places 
that await ye, far beyond the pit!” 

I 

OTRAINING his eyes in >the' night, 
pierced only by the electric beam that 
ran. and quavered rapidly over the broken 
forest-tops far below, Allan peered down 
and far ahead. The fire, the signal-fire 
he had told Beatrice to build upon the 
ledge — would he never sight it? 

Eagerly he scanned the dark horizon 
only just visible in the star-shine. Warm- 
ly the rushing night wind fanned his 
cheek; the roar of the motor and propel- 
lers, pulsating mightily, made music to 
his ears. For it sang; “Home again! Bea- 
trice, and love once more!” 

Many long hours had passed since, his 
fuel- tanks replenished from the appara- 
tus for distilling the crude naphtha, 
which he had installed during his first 
stay in the abyss, he had risen a second 
time into that heavy, humid, purple- 
vapored air, ' 

With him he now bore Bremilu, the 
strong, and Zangamon, most expert of all 
the fishermen. Slung in the baggage- 
crate aft lay a large seine, certain supplies 
of fish, weed, and eggs, and — from time to 
time noisily squawking — some half-dozen 
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of the strange sea-birds, in a metal 
basket. 

The pioneers had insisted on taking 
these impedimenta with them, to bridge 
the gap of changed conditions, a precau- 
tion Stern had recognized as eminently 
sensible. 

He thought as the plane swept its long, 
flat-arced trajectory through the night, 
“Under any circumstances this must be 
a terrific wrench for them. Talk about 
nerve! If they haven’t got it, who has? 
This trip of these subterranean barbari- 
ans, thus flung suddenly into midair, out 
into a world of which they know absolute- 
ly nothing, must be exactly what a 
journey to Mars would mean to ihe. More, 
far more, to their simple minds. I wonder 
myself at their courage in taking such a 
tremendous step.” 

And in his heart a new and keener ad- 
miration for the basic stamina of the 
Mer.ucaans took root. 

“They’ll do!” he murmured, as he 
scanned his lighted chart once more, and 
cast up reckonings from the dials of his 
delicately adjusted instruments. 

Half an hour more of rapid flight and, 
he judged New Hope River could not now 
be far. 

“No use to try and hear it, though, with 
this racket of the propellers in riiy ears,” 
he thought. “The searchlight might pos- 
sibly pick up a gleam of water, if we fly 
over it. But even that's a small index to 
go by. The signal-fire has got to 1 e my 
only real guide — and where is it, now, 
that fire?” 

A vague uneasiness began to oppress 
him. The fire, he reckoned, should have 
shown before now in Ihe far distance. 
V/ithout it, how find his way? And what 
of Beatrice? 

His uneasy reflections were suddenly 
interrupted by a word from Zangamon, 
at his right. 

“O Kromno, master, see?” 

“What is it, fiow?” 

“A fire, very distant, master!” 

“Where?” Stern asked eagerly, his heart 
leaping for joy. “I see no fire. Your eyes, 
used to the dark places and the fogs, now 
far surpass mine, even as mine will yours 
when the^time of light shall come. Where 
is the fire, Zangamon?” 

The fisher pointed, a dim huge figure 
in the star-lit gloom. 

--“There, master. On thy left hand, 
thus.” 

Stern shifted his course to southwest 
by west, and for some minutes held it 
true, so that the needle hardly trembled 
on the compass dial. 

Then all at once he, too, saw the wel- 
come signal, a tiniest pin-prick of light 


far on the edge of the world, no different 
from the sixth-magnitude stars that 
hung just above it on the horizon, -ave 
for its redness. 

A gush of gratitude and love welled in 
the fountains cf his heart. 

“Home!” he whispered. “Home — for 
where you are, that’s home to me! Oh, 
Beatrice, I’m coming — coming home to 
you!” 

OLOWLY at first, then with greater and 

.ever greater swiftness, the signal-star 
crept nearer; and now even the flames 
were visible, and now behind them he 
caught dim sight of the rock-wall. 

On and on, a very vulture of the upper 
air, planed the airship. Stern shouted 
with all his strength. The girl might pos- 
sibly hear him and might come out of 
their cave. She might even signal — and 
the imminence of her presence mounted 
upon him like a heady wine. 

He swung the search-light on the can- 
yon, as they swept above it. He flung the 
pencil of radiance in a wide . sweep up 
the cliff and down along the terrace. 

It gave no sight, no sign of Beatrice. 

“Sleeping, of course,” he reflected. 

And now Hope River past and the can- 
yon swallowed by the dense forest, he 
flung his light once more ahead. With it 
he felt out the -ocky barrens for a land- 
ing-place. 

Not more than twenty minutes later, 
followed by Bremilu and Zangamon, 
Stern was making way through the thick- 
laced wood and jungle. 

Awed, terrified by their first sight of 
trees and by the upper world which to 
them was naught but marvel and langer, 
the two Merucaans followed close behind 
their guide. Even so would you or I cling 
to the Martian who should land us on 
that ruddy planet and pilot us through 
some huge, inchoate and grotesque 
growths of things to us perfectly unimag- 
inable. 

“Oh, master, we shall see the patriarch 
soon?” asked Bremilu, in a strange voice 
— a voice to him astonishingly loud, in 
the clear air of night upon the surface 
of the world. “Soon shall we speak with 
him and — ” 

“Listen! What’s that?” interrupted 
Stern, pausing, while he gripped his 
pistol tighter. 

From afar, though in which direction 
he could not say, a vague, dull roar made 
itself heard through the forest. 

Sonorous, vibrant, menacing, it echoed 
and died; and then again, as once before, 
Stern heard that strange, hollow boom- 
ing as of some mighty drum struck by a 
muffled fist. 
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A cry? Was that a cry, so distant and 
so faint? Peast-cry, or call of night-bird, 
shrill and far? 

Stern shuddered, and with redoubled 
haste once more pushed through the 
vague path he and Beatrice had made 
from the barrens to Settlement Cliffs. 

Presently, followed by the two colonists 
who dared not let him for a moment out 
of their sight, he reached the brow of the 
canyon. His flashlight showed him the 
rough path to the terrace. 

With fast-beating heart he ran down 
it, unmindful of the unprotected edge or 
the sheer drop to the rocks of New Hope 
River, far below. 

Bremilu and Zangamon, seeing perfect- 
ly in the gioom, hurried close behind, with 
words of awe, wonder, and admiration 
in their own tongue. 

“Beta! Oh, Beatrice! Home again!” 
Stern shouted triumphantly. “Where are 
you. Beta? Come! I’m home again!” 

Quickly he scrambled along the broken 
terrace, stumbling in his haste over loose 
rocks and debris. Now he had reached 
the turn. The fife was in sight. 

“Beta!” again he hailed. “0-he! Bea- 
trice!” 

' Still no answer, nor any sign from her. 
As he came to the fire he noted, despite 
his strong emotions, that it had for the 
most part burned down to glowing 
embers. 

Only one or two resinous knots still 
flamed. It could not have been replen- 
ished for some time, perhaps two hours 
o: more. 

Again, his quick eye caught the fact 
that cinders, ashes and half -burned 
sticks lay scattered about in strange dis- 
order. 

“Why, Beatrice never makes a fire like 
that!” the thought pierced through his 
mind. / 

And — though as yet on no very definite 
grounds — a quick prescience of catas- 
trophe battered at his heart. 

“What’s this?” 

Something lying on the rock-ledge, 
near the fire, caught his eye. He snatched 
it up. 

“What — what can this m,ean?” 

The colonists stood, frightened and 
confused, peering at him in the dark. His 
face, in the ruddy fireglow, as he studied 
the thing he now held in his hand, must 
have been very terrible. 

“Cloth! Torn! But— but then—" 

He flung from him the bit of the girl’s 
cloak which, ripped and shredded as 
though by a powerful hand, cried dis- 
aster. 

“Beatrice!’ he shouted. “Where are 
you? Beatrice!” 


To the doorway in the cliff he ran, 
shaken and trembling. 

The stone had been pushed away; it 
lay inside the cave. Ominously the black 
ent-ance seemed staring at him in the 
dull gleam of the firelight. 

On hands and knees he fell, and hur- 
ried, crawled through. As he went, he 
flashed his light here, there, everywhere. 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!" 

Nc answer. 

In the far corner still flickered some 
remainder of the cooking-fire. But there, 
too, ashes and half-burned sticks lay 
scattered all about. 

To the bed he ran. It was empty and 
cold. 

“Beatrice! O my God!" 

A glint of something metallic on the 
floor drew his bewildered, terror-smitten 
gaze. 

He sprang, seized the object, and for a 
moment stood staring, v hile all about him 
the very universe seemed thundering and 
crashing down. 

The object in his hand was the girl’s 
gun. One cartridge, and only one, had 
been exploded. 

The barrel had been twisted almost off, 
as though by the wrenching clutch of a 
hand inhuman in its ghastly power. 

On the stock, distinctly nicked into the 
hard rubber as Stern held the flashlight 
to it, were the unmistakable imprints of 
teeth. 

With a groan, Allan started backward. 
Tlje revolver f'^ll with a clatter to the cave 
floor. ( 

His foot slid in something wet, some- 
thing sticky. 

“Blood!" he gasped. ^ 

- Half-crazed, he reeled toward the door. 

The flash-lamp in his hand flung its 
white brush of radiance along the wall. 

With a shattering cry he recoiled. 

There, roughly yet unmistakably im- 
printed on the white limestone surface, 
he saw the print, in crimson, of a huge, a 
horrible, a brutally distorted hand. 

CHAPTER XIV 

ON THE TRAIL^OF "ItHE MONSTER 

QTERN’S cry cf horror as he scrambled 
^ from the ravaged, desecrated cave; and 
the ghastly horror of his face, seen by the 
firelight, brought Zangamon and Bremilu 
to him, in terror. 

“Master! Master! What — ” 

“My God! The girl — she’s gone!” he 
stammered, leaning against the cliff in 
mortal anguish. 

“Gone, master? Where?” 

"Gone! Dead, perhaps! Find her for 
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me! Find her! You can see— in the dark! 

I — I am as though blind! Quick, on the 
trail!” 

“But tell us — ” 

“Something has taken her! Some sav- 
age thing! Some wild man! Even now 
he may be killing her! Quick — after 
them!” 

Bremilu stood staring for a moment/ 
unable to grasp this catastrophe on the 
very moment of their arrival. But Zanga- 
mon, of swifter wit, had already fallen 
on his knees, there by the mouth of the 
cave, and now — seeing clearly by the dim 
light which more than sufficed for him — 
was studying the traces of the struggle. 

Stern, meanwhile, clutching his head 
between both hands, dumb-mad with 
agony, was choking with dry sobs. 

“Master! See!” 

Zangamon held up a piece of splintered 
wood, with the bark deeply scored by 
teeth. 

Stern snatched it. 

“Part of the pole I gave her to brace 
the rock with,” he realized. “Even that 
was of no avail.” 

“Master — this way they went!” 

Zangamon pointed up along the rock- 
terrace. Stern’s eyes could distinguish no 
slightest trace on the stone, but the Me- 
rucaan spoke with certainty. He added: 

“There was fighting, all the way along 
here, master. And then, here, the girl 
was dragged.” 

Stern stumbled blindly after him as he 
led the way. 

“There was fighting here? She strug- 
gled?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“Thank God! She was alive here, any- 
how! She wasn’t killed in the cave. May- 
be, in the open, she might — ” 

“Now, there is no mor^ fighting, master. 
The wild thing carried her here.” 

He pointed at the rock. Stern, trem- 
bling and very sick, flashed his electriC- 
lamp upon it. With eyes of dread and 
horror he looked for ( the blood-stains. 

What? A drop! With a dull, shudder- 
ing groan, he pressed forward again. 

Out he jerked his pistol and fired, 
straight up, their prearranged signal: 
One shot, then a pause, then two. Some 
bare" possibility existed that she still 
might liye and hear and know that res- 
cue came — if it could come before it were 
eternally too late! 

“On, on!” cried Allan. “Go on, Zan- 
gamon! Quick! Lead me on the trail!” 

The Merucaan, now aided by Bremilu, 
who had recovered his wits, scouted 
ahead like a blood-hound on the spoor 
of game. One gripped his stone ax, the 
other a javelin. 


Bent half double, scrutinizing in the 
dark the stony path which Allan fol- 
lowed behind them, only by the aid of 
his flash, they proceeded cautiously up 
toward the brow of the cliff again. 

But ere they reached the top they 
branched off onto another lateral path, 
still rougher and more tortuous, that led 
along the breast of the canyon. 

“This way, master. It was here, most 
surely, the thing carried her.” 

“What kind of marks? Do you see signs 
of claws?” 

“Claws? What are claws?” 

“Sharp, long nails, like our nails, only 
much larger and longer. Do you see any 
such marks?” 

Zangamon paused a second to peer. 

“I seem to see marks as of hands, 
master, but — ” 

“No matter! On! We must find her! 
Quick — lead the way!” 

I 

rj^IVE minutes of agonizing suspense for 
Allan brought, him, still following the 
guides, without whom all would have 
been utterly lost, to a kind of thickly 
wooded dell that descended sharply to 
the edge of the canyon. Into this the 
trail led. 

Even he himself could now here and 
there make out, by the aid of his light, 
a broken twig, trampled ferns, and 
down-crushed grass. Once he distin- 
guished a blood-stain on. a limb — fresh 
blood, not coagulated. A groan burst 
from between his chattering teeth. 

He turned his light on the grass be- 
neath. All at once a blade moved. 

“Oh, thank God!” he gasped. “They 
passed here only a few minutes ago. 
They can’t be far now!” 

Something drew his attention. He 
snatched at a sapling. 

“Hair!” 

Caught in a roughness of the bark 
a few short, stiff, wiry hairs, reddish- 
brown, were twisted. 

“One of the Horde?” he stammered. 

A lightning-flash of memory carried 
him back to Madison Forest, more than 
-a year ago. He seemed to see again the 
obe, as that monster advanced upon the 
girl, clutching, supremely hideous. 

“The hair! The same kind of hair! 
In the power of the Horde!” he gasped. 

A mental picture of extermination 
flashed before his mind’s eye. Whether 
the girl lived or died, he knew now that 
his life work was to include a total 
slaughter of the anthropoids. The de- 
struction he had already wrought among 
them was but child’s play to what would 
be. 

And in his soul flamed the fore-knowl- 
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edge of a hunt to the bitter end. So 
long as one of that foul breed should 
live, he would nolf rest from killing. 

“Master! This way! Here, master!” 

The voice of Zangamon sent him once 
more crashing through the jungle, after 
his questing guides. Again he fired the 
signal-shots, and now with the full pow- 
er of his lungs he yelled. 

His voice rang, echoing, through the 
black and tangled growth, startling the 
night-life of the depths. Something chip- 
pered overhead. Near-by a serpent slid 
away, hissing venomously. Death lurked 
on every hand. 

Stern took no thought of it, but 
pressed forward, shouting the girl’s 
name, hallooing, beating down the un- 
dergrowth with mad fury. And here, 
there, all about he flung the lightbeam. 

Perhaps she might yet hear his hails; 
perhaps she might even catch some dis- 
tant glimmer of his light, and know that 
help was coming, that rescuers were 
fighting onward to her. 

Silent, lithe, confident even among 
these new and terribly strange condi- 
tions, the two men of the folk slid 
through the jungle. 

1^0 HOUNDS ever trailed fugitives 
moire surely and with greater -skill 
than these strange, white barbarians 
from the underworld^ Through all. his 
fear and agony. Stern blessed their cour- 
age and their skill. 

“Men, by God! They’re men!” he mut- 
tered, as he thrashed his painful way 
behind them in the night. 

Of a sudden, there somewhere ahead, 
far ahead in the wilderness — a cry? 

Allan stopped short, his heart leaping. 

Again he fired; and his voice set all 
the echoes ringing. 

A cry! He knew it now. There could 
be no mistake — a cry! 

“Beatrice!” he shouted In a terrible 
voice, leaping forward. The guides broke 
into a crouching run. All three crashed 
through the thickets, split the fern- 
masses, struggled through the tall saber- 
grass that here and there rose higher 
than their heads. 

Allan qursed himself for a fool. That 
other cry he had heard while on his way 
from the plane to the Settlement Cliffs 
— that had been her cry for help — and 
he had neither known nor heeded. 

“Fool that I was! Oh, damnable idiot 
that I was!” he panted as he ran. 

From moment to moment he firqd. He 
paused a few seconds to jack a fresh 
cartridge-clip into thC automatic. 

“Thank God I’ve got a belt full of 
ammunition!” thought he, and once 


more smashed his way along with the 
two Merucaans. 

All at once a formidable roar gave 
them pause. 

Hollow, booming, deep, yet rising to 
a wild shriek of rage and horrid brutal- 
ity, the beast-cry flung itself through the 
jungle. 

And, following it, they heard again 
that muffled drumming, as though gi- 
gantic fists were flailing a tremendous 
tambour in the darkness. 

“Master!” whispered Zangamon, re- 
coiling a step. “Oh, Kromno, what is 
that?” 

“Never have we heard such in our 
place!” added Bremilu, gripping his ax 
the tighter. “Is that a man-cry, or the 
cry of a beast — one of the beasts you 
told us of, that we have never seen?” 

“Both! A man-beast! Kill! Kill!*’ 

Now Allan, sure of his direction, took 
the lead. No longer he flashed the light, 
and only once more he called: 

“Beatrice! O, Beatrice! We’re coming!” 

Again he heard her cry, but suddenly 
it died as though swiftly choked in her 
throat. Allan spat a blasphemy and 
surged on. 

The two white barbarians followed, 
peering with those strange, pinkish eyes 
of theirs, courageous still, yet utterly at 
a loss to know what manner of thing 
they were now drawing near. 

They burst through a thicket, waded 
a marsh swale^and went splashing, stag- 
gering and slipping among tufts of 
coarse and knife-edged grasses, the 
haunt of unknown venomous reptiles. 

Up a slope they won; and now, all at 
once the roar burst forth again close at 
hand, a rending tumult, wild, earth- 
shaking, inexpressibly terrible. 

All three stopped. 

“Beatrice! Are you there? Answer!” 
shouted Stern. 

Silence, save for a peculiar mumbling 
snuffle off ahead, among the deeper shad- 
ows of a fern-tree thicket. 

“Beatrice!” 

No answer. With a groan Allan shot 
his light toward the thicket. He seemed 
to distinguish something moving. To his 
ears now camera sound of, twigs and 
brushwood snapping. 

Absolutely void of fear he pressed for- 
ward, and the two colonists with him, 
their weapons ready. Stern held his re- 
volver poised for instant action. His 
heart was hammering, and his breath 
surged pantingly; but within his con- 
sciousness and soul lay calm. 

For he knew- one of two things were 
now to happen. Either that beast ahead 
there in the gloom or he must die. 
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CHAPTER XV 

, IN TERROR’S GRIP 

AS THE three pursuers steadily ad- 
vanced the thing roared once more, 
and again they heard the hammering, 
drumming boom. Zangamon whispered 
some unintelligible phrase. 

Allan projected the light forward 
again, and at sight of a moving mass, 
vague and intangible, among the gigantic 
fronds, leveled his automatic. 

But on the instant Bremilu seized 
his arm. — 

“O master! Do not throw the fire of 
death!” he warned. “You cannot see, but 
we can! Do not throw the fire!” 

"Why not? What is that thing?” 

“It seems V a man, yet it is different, 
master. It is all hair, and very thick and 
strong, and hideous! Do not shoot, 

0 Kromno!” 

“Why not?” 

“Behold! That strange man-thing 
holds the woman, Beatrice, in his left 
arm. Of a truth, you may kill her, and 
not the enemy.” 

Allan steadied himself against a palm. 
His brain seemed whirling, and for a 
moment all grew vague and like a dream. 

She was there — Beatrice was there, 
and they could see her. There, in the 
clutches of some monster, horrible and 
foul! Living yet? Dead? 

“Tell me! Does she live?” 

“We cannot say, O Kromno. But do not 
shoot. We will - creep close — we, our- 
selves, will slay, and never touch the 
woman.” 

“No, no! If you do he’ll strangle her — 
provided she still lives! Don’t go! Wait! 
Let me think a second.” 

With a tremendous effort Allan mas- 
tered himself. The situation far sur- 
passed, in horror, any he had ever known. 
" There not a hundred yards away in the 
dense blackness was Beatrice, in the grip 
of some unknown and hideous creature. 
Advance Allan dared not, lest the crea- 
ture rend her to red tatters.. Shoot, he 
dared not. 

Yet something must be done, and 
quickly, for every second, every fraction 
of a second, was golden. The merest 
accident might now mean death or life 
— life, if the girl still lived! 

“Zangamon!” 

“Yea, master?” 

“Be very bold! Do my bidding!” 

“Speak only the word, O Kromno, and 

1 obey!” 

“Go you, then, very quietly, very swift- 
ly, to the other side of these great grow- 
ing things — these trees, we call them. 


Then call, so that this thing shall turn 
toward you. Thus, I may shoot, and per- 
haps not kill the woman. It is the only 
way ! ” 

“I hear, master. I go!” 

Allan and Bremilu waited, while from 
the thicket came, at intervals, the sav- 
age snuffling, with now and then a grum- 
bling mutter. 

All at once a call sounded from far 
ahead. 

“Come!” Allan commanded. Together 
he and Bremilu crept through the jungle 
toward the thicket. 

'Wide-eyed; yet seeing almost nothing, 
Allan crawled noiselessly, automatic in 
hand. The Merucaan slid along, silent 
as an Apache. 

“Tell me if you see the thing again — 
if you see it turn!” Stern whispered. 
“Tell me, for you can see.” 

T^OW the distance was cut in half; how 
only a third of it remained. Before 
Stern it seemed a fathomless pit of 
black was opening. Under the close- 
woven arches of the giant fern-trees the 
night was impenetrable. 

And as yet, he dared not dart the light- 
beam into that pit of darkness, for fear 
of precipitating an unthinkable tragedy 
— if, indeed, the horror had not already 
been consummated. 

But now Bremilu gripped his arm. Afar, 
on the other side of the thicket, they 
heard a singular commotion, cries, 
shouts, and the vigorous beating of the 
fern-trees. 

“The thing has turned, master!” the 
Merucaan exclaimed, , at Allan’s side. 
“Now throw the fire-death! Etvur! 
Quickly, tlirow!” 

Stern swept the thicket with his beam. 

“Ah! There— there!” 

The light caught a moving, hairy mass 
of brown — a huge, squat, terrible crea- 
ture, its back now toward them. At one 
side Stern saw a vague brightness — the 
long, unbound hair of Beatrice! 

He glimpsed a white arm dangling 
limp; and in his breast the heart flamed 
at white-heat of rage and passion. 

But his hand was steel. Never in his 
life had he drawn so fine a bead. 

“Hold the light for me!” he whispered, 
passing it to his companion. “I want 
both hands for this!” 

Bremilu held the beam true, blinking 
strangely with his pink eyes. Stern, rest- 
ing his pistol hand in the hollow of his 
left elbow, sighted true, , 

A fraction of a hair to the left, and 
the bullet might crash through the brain 
of Beatrice! 

“Oh, God — if there be any God — speed 
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the shot true!” Allan prayed, and fired. 

A hideous yell, ripping the night to 
shreds, burst in a raw and rising discord 
through the forest — a scream as of a 
damned soul flung upon the brimstone. 

Then, as he glimpsed the white arm 
falling and knew the thing had loosed 
its grip, the light died. Bremilu, start- 
ing at the sudden discharge close to 
his ear, had pressed the ivory button — 

A heavy crash through the wood told 
that the thing was charging. 

With bubbling yells it came, trampling 
the undergrowth, drumming on its huge 
breast, gibbering with demoniac rage and 
pain — came swiftly, like the terrific 
things that people nightmares. 

Behind it, shouts echoed. Stern heard 
the voice of Zangamon as, spear in hand, 
the Merucaan pursued. 

He raised his revolver once more, but 
dared not fire. 

Yet only an instant he hesitated, in 
the fear of killing Zangamon. 

Bremilu turned on the flashlight. And 
now quick-looming, a huge bulk, pant- 
ing, snarling, chattering, sprang — an 
avalanche of muscle, bone, fur, mad with 
murder-rage. 

Crack! spoke the automatic, point- 
blank at this rushing horror. 

A grinning, white-fanged face came 
close to Allan’s own, and clutching hands, 
and terrible, thick, hairy arms. 

Then it hurled itself at Stern; it bore 
him backward. Beside its strength his 
was as a baby’s. It was vast, irresistible, 
hideous beyond all telling. 

Stern felt the flesh of his left arm 
ripped up. Crushed, doubled, impotent, 
he fell. 

And at his throat long fingers clutched. 
A fetid, stinking breath gushed hot upon 
his face. He heard the raving chatter 
of ivories, snapping to rend him. 

Up sprang another figure. It swung a 
weapon high. 'The blow thudded hollow, 
smashing, annihilating. 

Hot liquid gushed over Allan’s hand as 
he sought to beat the monster back. 

Then down upon him there fell a 
crushing weight. 

■ Fainting, he knew no more. 

CHAPTER XVI 
A RESPITE FROM TOIL 

^HE bright beam of the flashlight in 
his face aroused Allan to a conscious- 
ness that he was bruised and suffering, 
and that his left arm ached with dull 
insistence. Dazed, he brought it up and 
saw his sleeve of dull brown stuff was 
dripping red. 


Beside him, in the trampled grass, he 
vaguely made out a hairy bulk, motion- 
less and huge. Bremilu was kneeling be- 
side his master, with words of cheer. 

“It is dead, O Kromnoi ’The man-beast 
is dead! My stone ax broke its skull. 
See, now it lies here harmless!” 

The currents of thought began to flow 
once more. Allan struggled up, unmind- 
ful of his wounds. 

“Beatrice! Where is the girl?” he 
gasped. 

As though by way of answer the tall 
growths swayed and crackled, and 
through them a dim figure loomed — a 
man with something in his arms. 

“Zangamon!” panted Allan, springing 
toward him. “Have you got her? ’The 
girl — ^is she alive?” 

“She lives, ^paster!” replied a voice. 
“But as yet she remains without knowl- 
edge of aught.” 

“Wounded? Is she wounded?” 

Already he had reached Zangamon, 
and, injured though he was, had taken 
the beloved form in his arms. 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!” he called, press- 
ing kisses to her brow, her eyes, her 
mouth — still warm, thank God! 

He sank down among the underbrush, 
and gathered her to his breast, cradling 
her, cherishing her to him as though 
to bring back life and consciousness. 

To her heart he laid his ear. It beat! 
She breathed! 

“The light, here! Quick!” 

By its clear ray he saw her hair dis- 
heveled; her coarse mantle of brown 
stuff ripped and torn, and on her throat 
long scratches. 

Bruises on her hands and arms as 
from a terrible fight she had put up 
against the monster. And his heart bled; 
and to his lips rose execrations, mingled 
with the tenderest words of pity and of 
love. 

“We must get her back to the cave 
at once!” he exclaimed. “Quick! Break 
branches. Make a litter — a bed — to carry 
her on! Everything depends on getting 
her to shelter now!” 

But the two Merucaans did not under- 
stand. All this was beyond their knowl- 
edge. Ignoring his hurts, Allan laid the 
girl down very gently, and with them set 
to work, directing the making of the 
litter. 

They obeyed eagerly. In a few minutes 
the litter was ready — ^made of fern-tree 
branches thickly covered with leaves and 
odorous grasses. 

On this he placed the girl. 

“You, Zangamon, take these boughs 
here. Bremilu, those others. Now I will 
hold the light. Back to the cave, now—” 
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“We need not the light, master. We 
see better without it. It c.azzles our eyes. 
Use it for yourself. We need it not!” 
exclaimed Bremilu, stooping over the 
body of the dead monster to recover his 
ax. 

Involuntarily Allan turned the beam 
upon the horrible creature. There stood 
Bremilu, his foot upon the hairy shoul- 
der, tugging hard at the ax-handle. 
Thrice he had to pull with all his might 
to loosen the blade which had' buried 
itself d^p in the shattered skull. 

“A giant gorilla, so help me!” he cried, 
shuddering. “My God, Beatrice — what, a 
ghastly terror you’ve been through!” 

Still grinning ferociously, in death, 
with blood-smeared face and glazed, 
staring eyes, the creature shocked and 
horrified even Allan’s steady nerves. He 
gazed upon it only a moment, then 
turned away. 

“Enough!” said he. “To the cave!” 

A quarter-hour had passed before they 
reached shelter again. Allan bade the 
Merucaans heap dry wood on the embers 
in the cavern, while he himself laid 
Beatrice upon the bed. 

With a piece of their brown cloth 
dipped in one of the water- jars he bathed 
her face and bruised throat. 

“Fresh water! Fetch a jar of fresh 
water from the river below!” he com- 
manded Zangamon. 

But eyen as the white barbarian 
started to obey, the girl stirred, raised 
a hand, and feebly spoke. 

“Allan — oh — are you here again? Allah 
— my love!” 

He strained her to his” breast and 
kissed her; and his eyes grew hot with 
tears. 

“Beatrice!” 

Her arms were round his neck, and 
their lips clung. 

“Hurt? Are you hurt?” he cried. “Tell 
me — how — ” 

“Allan! The monster — is he dead?” she 
shivered, sitting up and staring wildly 
round at the cave walls on which the 
fresh built fire was beginning to throw 
dancing lights. 

“Dead, yes. But hush. Beta! Don’t 
think of that now. Everything’s all right 
— you’re safe! I’m here!” 

“Those men — ” 

“Two of our own folk. I brought them 
back with me — ^just in time, darling. 
Without them — ” 

He broke off short. Not for worlds- 
would he have told her how near the 
borderland she had-be'eh. 

“You heard my shouts? You heard our 
signal?” 

“Oh — I don't know, Allan. I can’t 


think, yet — it’s all so terrible — so con- 
fused — ” 

“There, there, sweetheart; don’t think 
about it any more. Just lie down and 
rest. Go to sleep, if you can. I’ll watch 
here beside you. -You.’re safe. Nothing 
can hurt you, now!” ' 

QHE lay back again, with a sigh, and 
for a while kept silence while he sat 
beside her, his uninjured arm beneath 
her head. 

His one ambition, now that he found 
she was not seriously hurt in body, was 
to keep her from talking of the horrible 
affair — from exciting herself and re- 
hearsing her terrors. Above all, she must 
be quieted and kept calm. 

At last, in her own natural voice, she 
spoke again, 

“Allan?” 

“What is it, sweetheart?” 

“I owe you my life once more! If I 
was yours before, I’m ten times more 
yours now!” ' 

He bent and kissed her; and presently 
her deepened breathing told him she had 
drifted- over the borderline into the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

He blessed her strength and courage. 

“No futility here,” thought he. “No 
useless questions or' hysterics; no scene. 
Strong! Gad, but she’s strong! She real- 
ized she was safe and I was with her 
again; that sufficed. Was there ever an- 
other woman like her since the world 
began?” 

Only now that the girl slept did he pay 
any attention to the two Merucaans who, 
sitting by the cave door, were regarding 
him with troubled looks. 

“Master!” said Zangamon, arising and 
coming toward him. 

“Well, what is it now?” 

“You are wounded, O Kromno! Your 
arm still bleeds. Let us bind it.” 

“It is nothing — only a scratch!” 

But Zangamon insisted. 

“Master,” said he, “in this we cannot 
obey you. See! While you and the woman 
talked I fetched water, as you com- 
manded. Now I must wash your hurts 
and bind them.” 

Allan had to ceder Together the two 
Merucaans examined the injuries with 
words of commiseration. The “scratch” 
turned out to be three severe lacerations 
of the forearm. The gorilla’s teeth had 
missed the radial artery only by a fluke 
of fortune.- 

They bathed away the ^clotted blood 
and bandaged the arm not unskilfully. 
Allan pressed the hand' of Zangamon, 
then that of his companion. 

“No thanks of mine can tell you what 
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I feel!” he exclaimed straight from the 
heart. “Only for you to guide me, to drive 
the man-brute, to strike it down when 
it was just about to throttle me — only 
for you, both she and I — ” 

He could not finish. The words choked 
him. He felt, as never before, a sudden, 
warm, human touch of kinship with the 
Merucaans — a strong, nascent affection. 
Till now they had been savages to him 
— inferiors. 


Now he perceived their inner worth — 
the strong and manly stamina of soul 
and body; and through him thrilled a 
love for these strange men, his saviors 
and the girl’s. 

Once more he seemed to see a vision 
of the future — a world peopled by the 
descendants of this hardy and resource- 
ful folk, “without disease of flesh or 
brain, shapely and fair, the married har- 
mony of form and function” — and, as 
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with a gesture, he dismissed them, won- 
dering, not understanding in the least 
why he should thank them, he knew the 
world already had begun once more to 
come back under the hand — under the 
strong control of man. 

“Sleep now, master,” Bremilu en- 
treated. “We who are new to this strange 
world will sit outside the door upon the 
rock and watch those fires so far above 
that you call stars. And the big sun- 
fire that is coming, too — we would see 
that!” ^ 

“No, not yet!” Stern commanded. “You 
cannot bear it for a while. Stay within 
and roll the rock against the door and 


“See, ye people, how I answer 
traitors!” cried Allan. 

And he hurled body 

out into the void 
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sleep. The great fire might injure you, 
or even kill you, as it did the — ’’ 

He checked himself just in time, for 
“the patriarch” had all but escaped him. 
Zangamon, with sudden understanding, 
once more advanced toward him as he 
sat there by the girl. 

“O ma.ster! You mean the ancient 
man? He is dead?” 

Stern nodded. 

“Yes,” he answered. “He was so old 
and weak, the touch of the fire in the 
sky — he could not bear it. But his death 
was happy, for at least he felt its warmth 
upon his brow!” 

The Merucaans kept silence for a mo- 
ment, then. Stern heard them murmuring 
together, and a vague uneasiness crept 
over him. 

He strove, however, to put it away; 
though ip his heart the shame of the 
lie he had been forced to tell would not 
be quieted. 

The colonists, however, 'made?.no fur- 
ther speech, but presently rolled the 
irock in front of the cave entrance, then 
wrapped themselves in their long cloaks 
and lay down by the fire. 

Soon, like the healthy savages they 
were, they were fast asleep, with vigor- 
ous snorings. 

Thus the night passed, while Stern 
kept watch over the girl; and another 
day crept slowly up the sky, and in the 
cave now rested four human beings — 
the vanguard of the coming nation. 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE DISTANT MENACE 

S TERN never knew when he, too, 
drifted off to sleep; but he awoke to 
find Zangamon sitting beside him, with 
his cloak drawn over his head, while 
Beatrice and Bremilu still slept. 

“The light, master — it is like knives to 
me! Like spears to my eyes, master! I 
cannot bear it!” whispered the Merucaan, 
pointing to where, around the interstices - 
of the doorway, bright white gleams were 
streaming in. 

Allan considered with perplexity. 

“It hurts, you sky?” 

“Yes, Kromno! Once or twice I have 
tried to watch that strange fire, but I 
cannot. The pain is very great!” 

“Humph!” thought Allan. “This may 
be a more serious factor than I’ve reck- 
oned on. These people are albinos. White 
hair and pink eyes — not a particle of 
protecting pigmentation. For. thirty or 
forty generations, they’ve been subjected 
to nothing but torchlight. The actinic 
rays of the sun are infinitely more pene- 


trating than anything they’ve ever 
known. It may take months, years eyen, 
to accustom them to sunlight!” 

And disquieting situations presented 
themselves to his mind. True, if it were 
necessary, the folk could work and take 
the air only at night. 

They could fish, hunt, and till the soil 
by star and moonlight, and sleep by day; 
but this was by no means the veritable 
reestablishment of a real civilization. 

Then an, idea struck Jiim. 

“The very thing!" he cried. “Once I 
can put it into effect, it will solve the 
question. And the second generation, at 
the outside, will be normal. They’ll ‘throw 
back’ to remote ancestry under changed 
conditions. In time, even if only a long 
time, all will yet be well!” 

But now immediate labors and difficult 
problems were pressing. The future would 
have to look out for itself. 

Stern felt positive that to let the 
Merucaans out of the cave would not, 
only blind them, but might also kill them 
outright as well. 

Their unprotected skins would inevi- 
tably burn to a blister under the rays 
of the sun, and they would in all prob- 
ability die. So he said; 

“Listen, Zangamon! You must stay 
here till the dark comes again, which will 
not be very long. The woman and I will 
prepare another cave for your dwelling. 
When it is dark you can fish in the flow- 
ing water beneath. In the mean time 
we will bring you your accustomed food 
and your nets from the flying boat. 

“You must be patient. In a short time 
all things shall be as you wish, and you 
shall see the wonderful and beautiful 
world up into which I have brought you ! ” 

The man nodded, yet Stern clearly saw 
his face betrayed uneasiness, distrust, 
and pain. In all fairness, the Merucaans’ 
first experiences of the upper world had 
been enough to shake the faith even of 
a philosopher — how much more so that 
of simple and untaught barbarians. 

Terror, violence, slaughter, and in- 
security — these all had greeted the 
colonists; and now, in addition, they 
found the patriarch was dead.' Above all, 
they were virtually-^ prisoners in this 
gloomy cavern of the rock. 

But Stern was very wise. He by no 
means thought of commiserating or ex- 
cusing. His only course was to make 
light of trials and haVdships, and, if 
need were, to command. 

He arose, carefully stopped up the 
chinks around the rock at the doorway, 
and bade Zangamon replenish the fire 
with dry sticks. Then, Bremilu awaken- 
ing, they prepared food. 
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Now Beatrice, too, awoke. Allan took 
her in his arms, unmindful of the new- 
comers, and there were words of love 
and joy, and self-reproaches, and a new 
faith plighted between them once again. 

She was unharmed, except for a few 
bruises and scratches. Her nerves had 
already recovered something of their 
usual strength. But at sight of Allan’s 
bandaged arm she turned pale, and not 
even his assurances could comfort her. 

They talked of the terrible adventure. 

“It was all my fault, Allan — every bit 
my fault!” she exclaimed remorsefully. 
“It all came from my not obeying orders. 
You see, I was expecting you- last night. 
Instead of staying in the cave, with the 
door barricaded, I lingered on the ter- 
race, after having piled the signal-fire 
high with wood. 

“I sat down and watched the sky, and 
listened to the river down below, and 
thought of you. I must have dozed a 
little, for all of a sudden I came wide- 
awake, shuddering with terror I couldn’t 
understand. Then I heard something 
moving down the path — something that 
grunted and snuffled savagely. 

“I started up, ran for the cave, and 
just got inside when the brute reached 
it. I rolled the stone in place, Allan, 
but before I could brace it with the pole 
it was hurled back, and in crawled the 
gorilla, roaring and snapping like a de- 
mon!” 

OHE hid her face in both hands, shud- 

dering at the terrible memory. But, 
forcing herself to be calm, she went on 
again: 

“I snatched up the pistol and fired. 
’Then—” 

“You hit him?” 

“I must have, for he screeched most 
horribly and pawed at his breast — ” 

“So, then, that explains the blood- 
marks on the floor and the great hand- 
print on the wall?” 

“Hand-print? Was there one?” 

“Yes; but no matter now. Go on!” 

“After that — oh, it was too ghastly! 
He seized 4ne and fought — I struggled 
against that huge, hairy chest; he 
gripped me like iron. My blows were no 
more than so many pats to him. 

“I tried to fire again, but he wrenched 
the pistol away, and bent it in his huge 
teeth and flung it down. But, though he 
was raging, he didn’t wound me — didn’t 
try to kill me, or anything.* He seemed 
to want to capture me alive — ” 

Allan shuddered. Only too well he 
understood. Gorilla nature had not 
changed in fifteen hundred years. 

“After that?” he questioned eagerly. 


“Oh, after that I don’t remember much. 
I must have fainted. Next thing I knew, 
everything was dark and the forest was 
all about. I screamed, and then again 
I knew no more. Once more I seemed to 
sense things, and once more all grew 
black. And after that — ” 

“WeU?” 

“Why — I was here on the bed, and 
you were beside me, Allan — and these 
men of our folk were here! But how 
it all happened, God knows!” 

“I’ll tell you some time. You shall 
have the story from our side some day, 
but not now. Only one thing — if it 
hadn’t been for Zangamon here and 
Bremilu — well — ” 

“You mean they helped rescue me?" 

He nodded. 

“Without them I’d have been helpless 
as a child. They traced you in the dark, 
for they could see as plainly as we see 
by day. It was a blow from Bremilu's 
stone ax that killed the brute. They 
saved you, Beatrice! Not I!” 

She kept a little silence, then said 
thoughtfully: 

“How can I ever thank them, Allan? 
How can I thank them best?” 

“You can’t thank them. ’There’s no 
way. I tried it, but they didn’t under- 
stand. They only did what seemed nat- 
ural to them. They’re savages, remem- 
ber; not civilized men. It’s impossible 
to thank them! The only thing you 
can do, or I can do, is work for them 
now. The greatest efforts and sacrifices 
for these men will be small payment for 
their deed. And if — as I believe — ^the 
whole race is dowered with the same 
spirit and indomitable courage — the 
courage we certainly did see in the Battle 
of the Wall — then we need have no fear 
of our transplanted nation dying out!” 

Much more there might have been to 
say, but now the meal was ready, and 
hunger spoke in no uncertain tones. All 
four of the adventurers ate in silence, 
thoughtful and grave, cross-legged, about 
the meat and drink which lay on palm- 
leaves or in cl^y bowls, hard-burned and 
red. 

A kind of embarrassment seemed to 
rest on aU, for this was the first time 
they had eaten together — these barbari- 
ans with the two white folks of the upper 
world. 

But the meal was soon at an end, and 
the prospect of labors to be imdertaken 
cheered Allan’s spirit. Despite his stiff 
and painful arm, he felt courage and 
energy throbbing in his veins, and longed 
to be at work. 

“’The very first thing we must do,” he 
said, “is fix up a place for our guests. 
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They've got to stay here, out of the light, 
till nightfall. That will give us plenty 
of time. I want to get them settled in 
their own quarters, and bring^them into 
some regular routine of life and labor, 
before they have a chance to get home- 
sick and dejected.” 

He warned the Merucaans to cover 
their heads thickly with their cloaks 
while Beatrice and he opened the door- 
way. 

He closed it then, with other rocks 
outside, and covered it with his own outer 
cloak; then, wearing only his belted 
tunic, he rejoined Beatrice half-way up 
the path to the cliff-top. Both were 
armed; he with his own automatic, she 
with the one they had found in the crypt. 

"Our first move,” he said, “will be to 
transport the various things from the 
plane. It will be something of a task, but 
I don’t dare leave them out there on the 
barrens till night, when the men them- 
selves could bring them in. The sooner 
we get things to rights the better.” 

She agreed, and together they took the 
path toward the landing-place, which 
they had christened Newport Heights. 
Stern felt grateful that his right arm, 
his gun arm, was uninjured. The other 
mattered little for the present. 

Ah idea crossed his mind to seek out 
the dead gorilla and make a trophy of 
the pelt; but he dismissjed it at once. The 
beast was so repellent that the very 
thought of it sickened him. 

^HEY reached the plane in some few 
-*■ minutes, found everything uninjured, 
and loaded themselves with the Meru- 
caans’ goods and chattels. Stern took 
the bags of edible seaweed and -the metal 
crate of fowl; she draped the big net 
over her shoulders, and together, not 
without difficulty, they ^returned to 
Settlement Cliffs. 

By noon they had prepared a habita- 
tion for the newcomers, deep in a far 
recess_of_a winding gallery which thor- 
oughly excluded all direct sunlight. ^ 
"Only the dimmest glow penetrated even 
at high noon. Here they stowed the 
freight, built a rock fireplace, and threw 
down quantities of the long, fragrant 
grass for bedding. 

They returned to their own cave, told 
the colonists to again cover >their heads, 
and enter, carefully closing the door- 
'Way after them. All four dined together, 
in true Merucaan style, on the familiar 
food of the abyss. The colonists seemed 
a little more reassured, but talk lan- 
guished none the less. 

The afternoon was spent in preparing 
a second cave; for, in spite of all the 


girl’s entreaties, Allan was determined to 
make another visit to the village of the 
lost folk as soon as his arm should per- 
mit. 

“Nothing can happen this time, dear 
girl,” he 'assured her as they sat resting 
by the mouth of the newly prepared 
dwelling. "You’ll have two absolutely 
faithful and efficient guards always 
within call by night. By day you can 
barricade yourself with them, if there’s 
any sign of danger.” 

"I know, Allan, but — ” 

"There’s no other way! Our work is 
just begun!” • 

She nodded silently, then said in a low 
tone: 

“Yours the labor; mine the waiting, 
the watching, and the fear!” 

“The fear? Since when have you grown 
timid?”- 

“Only for you, Allan! Only for you! 
Suppose, some 'time, you should not 
come back!” 

He laughed. 

“We thrashed that all out the first 
time. It’s old straw. Beta. My end of the 
task is getting these people here. Yours 
is waiting, watching — and being strong!” 

Her hand tightened on his, and for a 
little while they sat quite still and with- 
out speech, watching the day draw to its 
close. 

Far below. New Hope River chattered 
its incessant gossip to the vexing boul- 
ders. Above, in the bluer lazy June 
clouds, wool-white, drifted to westward, 
as though seeking the glory that there 
promised to transmute them into gold 
and crimson. 

A pleasant wind swayed the forest, 
wherein the scarlet birds flitted like 
flashes of flame. The beauty of the out- 
look thrilled their hearts, leaving no 
room for words. 

But suddenly Allan’s eyes narrowed, 
and with a singular hardening of ex- 
pression, a tightening of the jaw, he 
peered away at the dim, haze-shrouded 
line of far horizon to north-eastward. 

He cast a sidelong glance at Beatrice. 
She had noticed nothing. 

One moment he made as though to 
speak, then repressed the words, un- 
spoken, and once more gazed at the hori- 
zon-line. 

There, so vague as almost to leave a 
doubt in mind, yet, after all, only too 
terribly real, his keen sight had de- 
tected something which caused his heart 
to throb the quicker and his eye to gleam 
with hate. 

For, at the very rim of the world,. dim, 
pale, ominous, three tiny threads of 
smoke were hanging in the evening air. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ANNUNCIATION, 

\ 

A WEEK later all was ready for Allan’s 
second trip into the abyss. 

His arm had recovered its usual 
strength and suppleness, for his flesh, 
healthy as any savage’s, now had the 
power of healing with a rapidity un- 
known to civilized men in the old- days. 

And his abounding vigor dictated ac- 
tion — always action, progress, and ac- 
complishment. Only one thing depressed 
him — idleness. 

It was on the second day of July, 
according to the rude calendar they were 
keeping, that he once more bade fare- 
well to Beatrice and, borne by the air- 
ship, headed for the village of the lost 
folk. 

He left behind him all matters in a 
state of much improvement. Zangamon 
and Bremilu were now well installed in 
the environment and seemingly content. 
By night they fished in New Hope Pool, 
making hauls such as their steaming sea 
had never yielded. 

They wandered — not too far, however — 
in the forest, gradually making the ac- 
quaintance of the wondrous upper world, 
and with- their strangely acute instincts 
finding fruits, bulbs, and plants that well 
agreed with them for food. 

Allan had carefully instructed them in 
the use of the wonderful “fire-bow” — 
the revolver — warning them, however, 
not to waste ammunition. They learned 
quickly, and now Beatrice found her 
larder supplied each night with game, 
which they dressed and brought her in 
the evening gloom, eager to serve their 
mistress in all possible ways. 

They fished for her as well, and all/ 
the choicest frhits were her portion. She, 
in turn, cooked for them in their own 
cave. And for an hour or two each night 
she instructed them in English. 

Short are the annals of peace — and 
peace reigned at Settlement Cliffs those 
few days at least. Progress! 

She could feel it, see it, every hour. 
And her thoughts of Allan, now abandon- 
ing their melancholy hue, began to thrill 
with a new and even greater pride. 

“Only he, only he could have brought 
these/ things to pass ! ” she murmured 
sometimes. “Only he could have planned 
all this, dreamed this dream, and 
brought it to reality; only he could labor 
for the future so strongly, and so well!” 

And in her heart the love that had 
been that of a girl became that of a 
woman. It broadened, deepened, and 
grew calmer. 


Its fever cooled into a finer, purer 
glow. It strengthened day by day, trans- 
muting to. a perfect trust and confidence 
and peace. 

Allan returned safely inside the week 
with two, more of the folk — warriors and 
fishers both. Beatrice would have wel- 
comed the arrival of even one woman to 
bear her some kind of company, but she 
realized the wisdom of his plan. 

“The niain .thing at first,” he ex- 
plained, as they sat again on the terrace 
the evening of his return, “the very most 
essential thing is to build up even a small 
force of fighting men to hold the colony 
and protect it — a ' stalwart advance- 
guard, as if this were a military expedi- 
tion. After that the women and children 
ca^ come. But for the present there’s 
no place for them.” 

Now that there were four Merucaans, 
all seemed more contented. The little 
group settled down into some real sem- 
blance of a community. 

Work became systematized. Life was 
beginning to take firm root in the world 
again, and already the outlines of the 
future colony were commencing to be 
sketched in. 

So far as Stern could discover no dis- 
affection as yet existed. The folk, in 
any event were singularly stolid, here 
as in their own home. If the colonists 
sometimes muttered together against 
conditions' or concerning the he Allan 
had told about the patriarch he could 
never discover the fact. 

He derived a singular sense of power 
and exaltation from watching his set- 
tlers at their work. 

Strange figures they made in the upper 
world, descending the cliff at night, their 
torches flaring on their pure-white hair 
bound with gold ornaments, their nets 
slung over their brown-clad shoulders. 

Strange, too, were the sensations of 
Beta and Allan as they beheld the ‘flam- 
beaux gleaming silently along the pool 
or over the surface when the folk put 
forth on the rude rafts Allan had helped 
them to build. 

And as, with the sa'me weird song they 
had used in the under world, the heavy- 
laden Merucaans clambered again up the 
terraces to their dwelling in the rock, 
something drew very powerfully at 
Allan’s heart. 

He did not analyze it, being a man of 
deeds rather than of introspection; yet 
it was “the strong man yearning toward 
his kind,” the very love of his own race 
within him — the thrill, the inspiratiOn-of 
the master builder laying the foundations 
for better things to be. 

Allan and the girl had long talks about 
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the character of the future civilization 
they meant to raise. 

“We must begin right this time at all 
hazards,” he told her. “The world we 
used to know just happened; it just grew 
up, hit-or-miss, without scientific plan- 
ning or thought or care. It was partly 
the result of chance, partly of ignorance 
and greed. The kind of human nature it 
developed was in essence 'a beast nature 
with ‘Grab!’ for its creed. 

“We must do better than that! From 
the very start, now, we must nip off the 
evil bud that might later blossom into 
private property and wealth, exploita- 
tion and misery. There shall be no rich 
men in our world now and no slaves. No 
idlers and no oppressed. ‘Service' must 
be our watchword, and our motto ‘Each 
for all and all for each!’ 

“While there are fish within the river 
and fruit upon the palm, none shall 
starve and none shall hoard. Supersti- 
tion and dogma, fear and cruelty, shall 
have no place with us.. We understand 
— you and I; and what we know we shall 
teach. And nothing shall survive of the 
world that was save such things as were 
good. For the old order has passed quite 
away and the new day shall be a better 
one.” 

^HUS for hours at a time, by starlight 
and moonlight on the rock-terrace or 
by fire- glow in their cave — now homelike 
with rough-hewn furniture and mats 
,of ' plaited 'grass — they talked and 
dreamed and planned. 

And executed, too; for they drew up 
a few basic, simple laws, and these they 
taught their little colony even now, for 
from the very beginning they meant the 
germs of the new society should root in 
the hearts of the rescued race. 

The third trip was delayed by a tre- 
mendous rain that poured with tropic 
suddenness and fury over the face of the 
world, driven on the breath of a wild- 
shouting tempest. 

For the space of two days heaven and 
earth were blotted out by the gray, hurl- 
ing sheets of wind-driven water, while 
down the canyon New Hope River roared 
and foamed in thunder cadences. 

Beta and Allan, warmly and snugly 
sheltered in their cave, cared nothing for 
the storm. It only served to remind them 
of that other torrential downpour, soon 
after they had reached the village of 
the folk; but now how altered the situa- 
tion! Captives then, .they were masters^ 
now; and the dread chasms of the abyss 
were now exchanged for the beauties and 
the freedom of the upper world. 

No wind could shake, no deluge in- 


vade, their house among tne everlasting 
rock-ribs. Bright crackled their fire, and 
on the broad divan of cedar he had hewn 
and covered thick with furs they two 
could lie and talk and dream, and let the 
storm rage, careless of its impotent' fury. 

“There’s only one sorrow in my heart,” 
whispered Beta, drawing -his head down 
on her breast and smoothing his hair 
with that familiar, well-loved caress. 
“Just one,. dear — can you guess it?” 

“No millinery shops to visit, you 
rnean?” he rallied her. 

“Oh, Allan, when I’m so much in 
earnest, how can you?” 

‘IWell, what’s the trouble, sweetheart?” 

“When the storm ends you’re going 
to leave me again ! I wish — I almost wish 
it would rain forever!” 

He made no answer, and she, as one 
who sees strange and sad visions, gazed 
into the leaping flames, and in her deep 
gray eyes lay tears unshed. 

“Sing to me!” he murmured presently. 

Stroking his head and brow, she sang 
— as before at the bungalow upon the 
Hudson: 

"Stark wie der'Fels, 

Tief wie das Meer, 

Muss deine Liebe, 

Muss deine Liebe sein! 

The third trip was made in safety, and 
others after it, and steadily the colony 
took shape and growth. 

More and more of the caves came to be 
occupied. Stern set the Merucaans 'to 
work excavating the limestone, piercing 
tunnels and chimneys, making passage- 
ways, and preparing for the ever-in- 
creasing number of settlers. 

Their native arts and crafts began to 
flourish. In the gloomy recesses fires 
glowed hot. Ores began to be smelted, 
with primitive bellows and technique as 
in the under world, and through the 
night-stillness sounded the ring and 
clangor of anvils mightily smitten. 

Palm-fibers yielded cordage for more 
nets or finer thread for the looms that 
began noM^ to clack — for at last some few 
women ha.d arrived, and even a couple of 
the strong, pale children, who had trav- 
eled stow€:d in crates like the water-fowl. 

By nigl.it the pool and river gleamed 
more and more brightly. Boats navigated 
even the rapids, for these were hardy 
water-people, whose whole life had been 
semiaquatic. 

The strange fowl nested in the cliff 
below the settlement, hiding by day, 
flying abrpad by night, swimming and 
diving in the river, even rearing their 
broods of squawking, naked little mon- 



sters in rough nests of twigs and mud. 

Some of the hardier of the first-arrived 
colonists had already — far sooner than 
Allan had hoped — begun to tolerate a 
^little daylight. 

Following his ^original idea, he pre- 
pared some sets of brown mica eye- 
shields, and by the aid of these a number 
of the Merucaans were able to endure an 
hour or two of early dawn and late 
evening in the open air. 

The children, he found, were far less 
sensitive to light than the adults-^a 
natural sequence of the atavistic prin- 
ciple well known to all biologists. 

He hoped that in a year or so many of 
t^e folk might even bear the noon-day 
sun. Once he could get them to working 
with him by daylight his progress would 
leap forward mightily in many lines of 
activity that he had planned. 

An occasional short raid- on the plane 
had stocked the colony with firearms, 
chemicals, and necessary- drugs, cutlery, 
ammunition, and some glassware," from 
the dismantled cities of Nashville, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and other places. 

Allan foresaw almost infinite possi- 
bilities in these raids. Civilization, he 
felt, would leap forward with amazing 
rapidity fostered by this detritus of the 
distant past. 


He also unearthed and brought back to 
Settlement Cliffs the phonographs and 
records, sealed in their oiled canvas and 
hidden in the rock-cleft near the pa- 
triarch's grave. 

Thereafter of an evening the voices 
of other days sang in the cave. Around 
the entrance, now protected by stout and 
ample timber doors, gathered an eager," 
wondering,' fascinated group, under- 
standing the universal appeal of har- 
mony, softened and humanized by the 
music of the world that was. And thus, 
too, was the education of the folk making 
giant strides. 

Progress, tremendous progress, toward 
the goal! 

AUTUMN came down the world, and 
the sun paled a little as it ^sank to 
southward in the heavens. Warmth and 
luxuriant fertility, fecundity without 
parallel, still pervaded the earth, but a 
certain change had even so become well 
marked. 

Slowly the year was dying, that an- 
other might be born. 

It was of a glorious purple evening late 
in October that Allan made the great 
discovery. 

He had come in from working with 
two or three of the hardier folk on the 
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temporary hangar he was building for 
the. plane on Newport Heights, to which 
a broad and well-graded roadway now 
extended, through the jungle. 

Entering the home-cave suddenly — 
and it was home now indeed, with its 
broad stone fireplace, its comfortable 
furnishings, its furs, its mats of clean, 
sweet-smelling rushes — he stopped, toil- 
worn and weary, to view the well-loved 
place. 

"Well, little wife! Busy, as usual? Al- 
ways busy, sweetheart?” 

At his greeting Beatrice looked up as' 
though startled. She was sitting in a low 
easy-chair he had ma'de for her of split 
.bamboos cleverly lashed and softly 
cushioned. 

At her left hand, on the palm-wood 
table, stood a heavy bronze lamp from_ 
some forgotten millionaire’s palace in 
Atlanta. Its soft radiance illumined her 
•face in profile, making a wondrous 
aureole of her clustered hair, as in old 
paintings of the Madonna at the Annun- 
'ciation. 

A presage gripped the man’s heart, 
drawing powerfully at its strings with 
pain, yet with delicious hope and joy, 
as she turned toward him. 

For something in her face, some new, 
beatified, maternal loveliness, not to be 
analyzed or understood, told him wh'at 
was to be. 

I Breathing hard and deep, he strode 
to her, his face aflame with hope and 
adoration. 

No word was uttered there under the 
golden lamp-glow; but the strong kiss 
he pressed, reverently, proudly, upon her 
brow renewed with ten-time depth their 
eternal sacrament of love. 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE MASTER OF HIS RACE 

■p^AYS, busy days, lengthened Jnto 
weeks, and these to months, happy 
and full of labor; and in the ever-grow- 
ing colony progress and change came 
steadily forward. 

All along the cliff-face and the terraces 
the cave-dwellings now extended, and 
the smoke from a score of chimneys 
fashioned among the clefts rose on the 
temperate air of that sub-tropic winter. 

At the doors nets hung drying. On the 
pool boats lay anchored at several well- 
built stone wharfs. The terraces had 
been walled with palisades on their outer 
edge and smooth roadways fashioned, 
leading to all the dwellings as well as 
to the river below. 

On top of the cliff and about three hun- 


dred yards back from the edge another 
palisade had been built of stout timbers 
set firmly in the earth, interlaced with 
cordage and propped with strong braces. 

The enclosed space, bounded to east 
and west by the barrier which swung 
toward and touched the canyon, had all 
been cleared, except for a few palms and 
fern-trees left for shade. 

Beside drying-frames for fish and 
game and a well-smoothed plaza for 
public assemblies and the giving of the 
law, it now contained Stern’s perrnanent 
hangar. The plane had been brought 
along the road from Newport Heights 
and housed there. 

This road passed through strong gates 
of hewn planks hinged with well-wrought 
ironwork^ forge'd by some of the folk 
u^der tfie direction of H’yemba, the 
smith. For H’yemba had been brought 
up' by Stern early in December. 

The man was essential to progress, for 
none knew so\well as he the arts of 
smelting and of metal-work. Stern still 
felt suspicious of him, but by no word br 
act did the smith now betray any re- 
bellious spirit, any animosity, or aught 
but faithful service. 

Allan, however, could not trust him 
yet. No telling what fires might still be 
smoldering under the peaceful and in- 
dustrious exterior. And the master’s eye 
often rested keenly on the powerful fig- 
ure of the blacksmith. 

Across the canyon, from a point about 
fifty yards to eastward of Cliff Villa — 
as Beta and Allan had christened tHeir 
home — a light bridge" had been flung, 
connecting the northern with the south- 
ern bank and saving laborious toil in 
crossing via the river-bed. 

This bridge of simple construction was 
merely temporary. Allan counted on 
eventually putting up a first-class canti- 
lever; but for now he was content with 
..two stout fiber cables anchored to palm- 
trunks, floored with rough boards lashed 
in place with cordage, and railed with 
strong rope. 

This bridge opened up a whole new 
tract of country to northward and vast- 
ly widened the fruit and- game supply. 
Plenty reigned at Settlement Cliffs; and 
a prosperity such as the folk had never 
known in the abyss, a well being, a 
luxurious variety of food stuffs— fruits, 
meats, wild vegetables — as well as a pro- 
fusion of furs for clothing, banished dis- 
content. 

Barring a little temporary depression 
and lassitude due to the rarer, drier ^r 
of the upper world, the transplanted folk 
experienced-but slight ill effects from the 
change. 
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And, once they grew acclimated, their 
health and vigor rapidly improved. 
Strangest of all, a phenomenon most 
marked in the children, Allan noticed 
that after a few weeks under the altered 
conditions of food and exposure to the 
actinia rays of the sun as reflected by 
the moonlight, pigmentation began to 
develop. A certain clouding of the iris 
began to show, premonitory of color- 
deposit. The skin lost something of its 
chalky hue, while at the roots of the 
hair, as it grew, a distinct Infiltration 
of pigment-cells was visible. And at this 
sight Allan rejoiced exceedingly. 

Beatrice did not now go much abroad 
with him, on account of her condition. 
She hardly ventured farther than the 
top of the cliff, and many days she sat 
in her low chair on the terrace, resting, 
watching the river and the forest, think- 
ing, dreaming, sewing for the little new 
colonist soon to arrive. Some of their 
most happy hours were spent thus, as 
Allan sat beside her in the sun, talking 
of their future. The bond between them 
had grown infinitely closer and more 
intimate. They two, linked by another 
still unseen, were one. 

“Will you be very angry with me, dear, 
if it’s a girl?” she asked one day, smiling 
a little wistfully. 

“Angry? Have I ever been angry with 
you, darling? Could I ever be?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; but you might if I disappoint you 
now.” 

“Impossible! Of course, the world's 
work demands a chief, a head, a leader, 
to come after me and take up the reins 
when they fall from my hands, but — ” 

“Even if it’s a girl — only a girl — you’ll 
love me just the same?” 

His answer was a pressure of her hand, 
which he brought to his lips and held 
there a long minute. She smiled again, 
and in the following silence their souls 
spoke together though their lips were 
mute. 

But Beta had her work to do those days 
as well as Allan. 

While he planned the public works of 
the colony pnd directed their construc- 
tion at night, or made his routine weekly 
trip to the abyss for more and ever more 
of the folk — a greatly shortened trip, now 
that he knew the way well and needed to 
stop below ground only long enough to 
rest a bit and take on oil and fuel — she 
was busy with her teaching of the people. 

They had carefully discussed this mat- 
ter, and had decided to impose English 
bodily and arbitrarily upon the folk. Ev- 
ery evening Beatrice gathered a class of 
younger men and women, always includ- 


ing the children, and for an hour or two 
drilled them in simple words and sen- 
tences. 

She used their familiar occupations, 
and taught them to speak of fishing, 
metal-working, weaving, dyeing, and the 
preparation of food. 

And always after they had learned a 
certain thing, in speaking to them she 
used English for that thing. The folk, 
keen-witted and retentive of memory as 
barbarians often are, made astonishing 
strides in this new language. 

They realized fully now that it was the 
speech of their remote and superior an- 
cestors and that it far surpassed their 
own crude and limited tongue. 

Thus they learned with enthusiasm; 
and before long, among them in their 
own daily lives and labors, you could hear 
words, phrases, and bits of song in Eng- 
lish. And at sound of this both Allan and 
the girl thrilled with pride and joy. 

Allan felt confident of ultimate success 
along this line. 

<<T^E must teach the children, above 

** all,” he said to her one day. “Eng- 
lish must come to be a secondary tongue 
to them, familiar as Merucaan. The next 
generation will speak English from birth, 
and gradually the other language /ill de- 
cay and perish — save as we record it for 
the sake of history. 

“It can’t be otherwise, Beatrice. The 
superior tongue is always bound to re- 
place the inferior. All the science and 
technical work I teach these people must 
be explained in English. 

“They have no words -for all these 
things. Bridges, flying-machines, engines, 
water-pipes for the new aqueduct we’re 
putting in to supply the colony from the 
big spring up back there, tools, processes, 
everything of importance, will enforce 
English. The very trend of their whole 
evolution will drive them to it, even if 
they were unwilling, which they aren’t.” 

“Yes, of course," she answered. “Yet, 
after all, we’re only two — ” 

“We’ll soon be three.” 

“S3 few among so many — it will be a 
hard fight, after all.” 

“I know, but we shall win. Old man 
Adams and one or two others, at the time 
of the mutiny of the Bounty, taught Eng- 
lish to their one or two score wives and 
numerous children. 

“The Tahitian was soon forgotten, and 
the brown half-breeds all spoke good 
English right up to the time of the catas- 
trophe, when, of course, they were all 
wiped out. So you see, history proves the 
thing can be done — and will be." 

Came an evening toward the beginning 
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of spring again — an evening of surpassing 
loveliness, soft, warm, perfumed with the 
first crimson blossoms of the season— 
when Bremilu ran swiftly up the path to 
the cliff-top and sought Allan in the pal- 
isaded enclosure, working with his men 
on the new aqueduct. , 

“Come, master, for they seek you now! ” 
he panted. 

“Who?” 

“The mistress and old Gesafam, the 
aged woman, skilled in all maladies! 
Come swiftly, O Kromno!” 

Allan started, dropped his lantern, and 
turned very white. 

“You mean — ” 

“Yea, master! Come!” 

He found Beatrice in bed, the bronze 
lamp shining on her face, pale as his 
own. 

“Come, boy!” she whispered. “Let me 
kiss you just once' before^before — ” 

He knelt, and on her brow his lips 
seemed to burn. She kissed him, then 
with a smile of happiness in all her pain 
said: 

“Go, dearest! You must go now!” 

And, as he lingered, old Gesafam, chat- 
tering shrilly, seized him by the arm and 
pushed him tdward the doorway. 

Dazed and in silence he submitted. But 
when the door tad closed behind him, 
and he stood alone there in the moon- 
light above the rushing river, a sudden 
exaltation thrilled him. 

He knelt again by the rough sill and 
kissed the doorway of the house, of pain, 
the house of life; and his soul flamed in 
prayer to whatsoever Principle or Power^ 
wrought the mysteries of the ever-chang- 
ing universe. 

And for hours, keeping all far away, he 
held his vigil; and the stars watched 
above him, too, mysterious and far. 

But with the coming of the dawn, he 
heard a cry within! The cry — the thrill- 
ing, never-to-be-forgotten, heart-wring- 
ing cry of the first-born! 

“Oh, God!” breathed Allan, while down 
his cheeks hot tears gushed unrestrained. 

The door opened. Gesafam beckoned. 

Trembling, weak as a child, the man 
faltered in. The lamp still burned upon 
the table. He saw the heavy masses of 
Beta’s hair upon the pillow of deerskin, 
and something in his heart yearned 
toward her us never until now. 

“Allan!" 

Choking, unable to formulate a word, 
shaking, he sank beside the bed, buried 
his face upon it, and with his hand sought 
hers. 

“Allan, behold your son!” ^ 

Into his quivering arms she laid a tiny 
bundle wrapped in the finest cloth the 


folk could weave of soft palm-fibers. 

His son! 

Against his face he pressed him, sob- 
bing. One hand held and sheltered it; 
the other pressed Beatrice’s hand. 

And as the knowledge and the joy and 
pain of realization, of full achievement, of 
fatherhood, surged through him, the 
strong ' man’s tears baptized the future 
master of the race! 

' CHAPTER XX 
disaster! 

rpHAT evening, the evening of the same 
day, Allan presented the man-child 
to his assembled folk. 

Eager, silent, awed, the white barbar- 
ians gathered on the terrace, all up and 
down the slope of it, before the door of 
their Kromno’s hous^, waiting to behold 
the son of him they all obeyed, of him 
who was their law. 

Allan took the child and bore'it to the 
doorway; and in the presence of all he 
held it up, and in the yellow moonlight 
dedicated it to their service and the serv- 
ice of the world. 

“Listen, O folk of the Merucaans!” he 
cried. “I show you, and I give -you, now, 
into your keeping and protection for- 
ever, this flrst-born child of ours! 

“This is the first American, the first of 
the ancient race that once was, the same 
race whence you, too, have descended, 
to Se'born in the upper world! His name 
shall be^rmy name — Allan. To him shall 
be taught all good and vseful things of 
body and of mind. He shall be your 
master, but more than master; he shall 
be your friend, your teacher, your 
strength, your guide in the days yet to 
come! To you his life is given. Not for 
himself shall he live, not for power or' 
oppression, but for service in the good of 
all! 

“To'you .and your children is he given,, 
to those who shall come. after, to the new 
and better time. When we, his parents, 
and when you, too, shall all be gone from 
here, this man-child shall carry on the 
work with your descendants. His race, 
shall be your race, his love and care all 
for your welfare, his every thought and 
labor for the common good! 

“Thus do I consecrate and give him to 
you, O my folk! And from this hour of 
his naming I give you, too, a name. No 
longer shall you be Merucaans, but now 
Americans again. The ancient name shall 
live once more. He, an American, salutes 
you, Americans! You are his elder 
brothers, and between you the bond shall 
never loosen till the end. 
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“I have spoken unto you. This is the 
law!” y 

In' silence they received it, in silence 
made obeisance; and, as Allan once more 
carried the child back to its mother, 
silently they all departed to their homes 
and labors. 

From that moment Allan knew his rule 
was firm established now by stronger 
bonds of love than any force could be. 
And through all the intoxication of suc- 
cess and consummated power he felt a 
love for Beatrice, who had rendered all 
this possible, such as no human words 
could ever say. 

OMALL Allan grew lustily and filled the 
colony with joy. A new spirit per^ 
vaded Settlement Cliffs. The vital fact 
of new life born there, an augury of 
strength and increase and world-domin- 
ance once more, cemented ail the social 
bonds. 

An esprit de corps, an admirable and 
powerful cooperative sense developed, and 
the work of reconstruction, of learning, 
of progress went on more rapidly than 
ever. 

Beatrice, seated at the door of Cliff 
Villa with the child upon her knee, made 
a veritable heart and center for all 
thought and labor. She and little Allan 
became objects almost of worship for the 
simple folk. 

It was heart-touching to see the eager 
interest, the love and veneration of the 
people, the hesitant yet fascinated way in 
which they contemplated this strange 
boy, blue-eyed, and with yellow hair be-, 
ginning to grow already: this, the first 
child they had ever seen to show 'them 
what the children of their one-time an- 
cestors had been. 

The hunters, now growing very expert 
in the use of firearms, fairly overloaded 
the larder of the villa with rare game- 
birds and venison. The fishers outdid 
themselves to catch choice fish for their 
master’s family. And" every morning fruits 
and flowers were piled r.t the doorway 
for their master’s pleasure. 

Sven then, when so much still remained 
to do, it seemed as though the golden age 
of Allan’s dreams already was beginning 
to take form. These were by far the hap- 
piest days Beta and he had ever lived. 
Love, work, hopes, and plans filled their 
waking hours. 

Put far away were all discouragements 
and fears. All dangers seemed forever 
to have vanished. Even the portent of 
the -signal-fires, from time to time seen 
on the northern or eastern horizons, were 
ignored. And for a while all was peace 
and joy. 


How little they foresaw the future; how 
little they realized the terrible, the in- 
evitable events now already closing down 
about them! 

A LLAN made no further trips into the 
abyss for about two months and 
a half. Before bringing any more of the 
people to the surface, he preferred to put 
all things in readiness for their reception. 

He now had a working force of fifty- 
four men and twelve women. Including 
his own son, there were some seven 
children at Settlement Cliffs. The labor 
of civilization advanced rapidly. 

With large plans in view, he dammed 
the rapids and set up a small mill and 
power-plant, the forerunner of a far 
larger one in future. Various short flights 
to the ruins of neighboring towns put 
him in possession, bit by bit, of machinery 
which he could adapt into needful forms. 

In a year or two he would have to clear 
land and make preparations for- agricul- 
ture. A grist-mill would soon_ be es- 
sential. He could not always depend upon 
the woods and streams for food for the 
colony. 

There must be cultivation of fruits and 
grains; the training of wild fowl, cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats — ^but no swine; 
and a regular evolution up through the 
f stages agaiii by which the society of the 
past had reached its climax. 

And to his ears the whirring of his 
turbine as the waters of New Hope River 
swirled through the penstocks; the spin- 
ning of the wheels, the slapping of the 
deerskin belting, made music only sec- 
ond to the voices of Beatrice and his son. 

Alian brought piecemeal and fitted up 
a small dynamo from some extensive 
ruins to southeastward. He brought wir- 
ing and several still intact incandescent 
lights. Before long Cliff Villa shone re- 
^splendent, to the awe and marvel of the 
folk. 

But Allan made no mystery of it. He 
explained it all to Zangamon, Bremilu, 
and H’yemba, the smith; and when they 
seemed to understand, instructed them to 
tell the rest. 

Thus every day some new improve- 
ment was installed, or some fresh knowl- 
edge spread among the colonists. 

June had drawn on again, and the hot' 
weather had become oppressive, before 
Allan thought once more of still further 
trips into the abyss. Beatrice tried to 
dissuade him. Her heart shrank from 
further separations, risk, and, fear. 

“Listen, dearest,” she entreated as they 
sat by young Allan’s bedside, one sultry, 
breathless night. “I think you’ve risked 
enough; really I do. You’ve got a boy 
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now to keep you here, even if I. can’t! 
Please don’t go! Follow out the plan you 
spoke to me about yesterday, but don’t 
go yourself!” 

“The plan?” 

“Yes, you know. Your idea of training 
three or four c " the most intelligent men 
to fly, and perhaps building ©ne or two 
more planes — that is, establishing a regu- 
lar' service to and from the abyss. That 
would be so much wiser, Allan! Think 
how deadly imprudent it is for you, you 
personally, to take the risk' every time! 
Why, if anything should happen — ” 

“But it won’t! It can’t!” 

“ — What would become of the colony? 
We haven’t got anything like enough of 
a start to go ahead with, lacking you! I 
speak now without sentiment or foolish, 
womanly fears, but just on a common 
sense, practical basis. Viewed at that 
angle, ought you to take the risk again?” 

“There’s no time now, darling, to build 
more planes! No time to teach flying! 
We’ve got to recruit the colony as fast as 
possible, in case' of emergencies. Why, I 
haven’t made a trip since — since God 
knows when! It’s time I was off now!” 

“Allan!” 

“Well?” 

“Suppose you never went again? With 
the population we now have, and the 
natural increase, wouldn’t civilization re- 
establish itself in time?” 

“Undoubtedly. But think how long it 
would take! Every additional person im- 
ported puts us ahead tremendously. I 
may never be able to bring all the folk, all 
the Lanskaarn, and those other mysteri- 
ous yellow-haired people they talk about 
from beyond the Great Vortex. But I 
can do my share, anyhow. Our boy here 
may have to complete the process. It 
may take a lifetime to accomplish the 
rescue, but it must be done!” 

“So you’re determined to go again?” 

“I am! I must!” 

She seized his hand imploringly. 

“And leave us? Leave your boy? Leave 
me?” 

“Only to return soon, darling! Very 
soon!” , 

“.But after this one trip, will you prom- 
ise to train somebody else to go in your 
place?” 

“I’ll see, dearest.” 

“No, no! Not that! Promise!” 

She had drawn his head down, and 
now, her face close to his, was trembling 
in her eagerness. 

“Promise! Promise me, Allan! You 
must!” 

He, suddenly moved by her entreaty, 
yielded. 

“I promise, Beta!” he exclaimed. “I 


didn’t know you were so deadly afraid 
of my little expeditions! If I’d under- 
stood, I might have arranged otherwise 
already. But I certainly will change mat- 
ters when I get back. Only let me go 
once more, darling — that’ll be the last 
time, I swear it to you!” 

She gave a great sigh of relief unspeak- 
able and kept silence. Put in her eyes he 
saw the shine of sudden tears. 

A LLAN had been gone more than four 
days and a half before Beatrice al- 
lowed herself to realize or to acknowledge 
the sick terror that for some hours had 
been growing in her soul. 

His ..usual time of return had hitherto 
been just a little over three days. Some- 
times, with favorable winds to the brink 
of the abyss, and unusually strong rising 
currents of vapors from the sunken sea — 
from the vortex, perhaps? — he had been 
able to make the round trip inside of 
sixty hours. 

But now over a hundred and eight 
hours had lagged by since Beatrice, car- 
rying the boy, had accompanied him up 
the steep path to the hangar in the pal- 
isaded clearing. 

How light-hearted, confident, strong he 
had been, filled with great dreams and 
hopes and visions! No thought of peril, 
accident, or possible failure had clouded 
his mind. 

She recalled his farewell kiss given to 
the child and to herself, his careful in- 
spection of the machine, his short and 
vigorous orders, and the supreme skill 
with which he^had leaped aloft upon its 
back and gone whirring up the sky till 
distance far to northwestward had swal- 
lowed him. 

And since that hour no sign of return. 
No speck against the blue. No welcome 
chatter of the engine far aloft, no hum of 
huge blades beating the summer air! 
Nothing! 

Nothing save evei;-growing fear and 
anguish, vain hopes, fruitless peerings 
toward the dim horizon, agonizing ex- 
pectations always frustrated, a vast and 
swiftly growing terror. 

Beatrice cringed from her own 
thoughts. She dared not face the truth. 

For that way, she felt instinctively, lay 
madness. 

CHAP’TER XXI 
ALLAN IS MISSING 

r'lVE days dragged past, then six,^hen 
seven, and still no sign of Allan came 
to lighten the terrible and growing an- 
guish of the woman. 
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All day long now she would watch for 
him — save at such times as the care and 
nursing of the child mercifully distracted 
her attention a little while from the in- 
tolerable grief and woe consuming her. 

She would stand for hours on the rock 
terrace peering into the northwest: she 
would climb the steep path a dozen times 
a day, and in distraction pace the cliff- 
top inside the palisaded area, where now 
some few wild sheep and goats were 
penned in process of domestication. 

Here she would walk, calling in vain his 
name to the uncaring winds of heaven. 
With the telescope she would untiringly 
sweep the far reaches of the horizon, hop- 
ing, ever hoping, that at each moment a 
vague and distant speck might spring to 
view, wing its swift way southeastward, 
resolve itself into that one and only 
blessed sight her whole soul craved and 
burned for — the airship and her husband! 

And so, till night fell, 'and her strained 
eyes could no longer distinguish anything 
but swimming mists and vapors, she 
would watch, -her every thought a prayer, 
her every hope a torment — for each hope 
was destined only to end in disappoint- 
ment bitterer far than death. 

And when the shrouding dark had 
robbed her of all possibility for-- further 
watching she would descend with slow 
and halting steps, grief-broken, dazed, 
half-maddened, to the home-^cavern — 
empty now, in spite of her child’s pres- 
ence there — empty, and terrible, and 
drear! 

Then would begin the long night-vigil. 
Daylight gave some simulacrum of relief, 
in action, some slight deadening of pain 
in the very searching of the sky, the 
strong, determined hope against what 
had now become an inner conviction of 
defeat and utter loss. But night — 

Night! Nothing, then, but to sit and 
think, and. think, and think, to madness! 
Sleep was impossible. At most, exhausted 
nature snatched only a few brief spells 
of semiconsciousness. 

Even the sight of the boy, lying there 
sunk in his deep and healthy slumber, 
only kindled fresh fires of wo^. For he 
was Allan’s child — he spoke to ner by his 
mere presence of the absent, the lost, 
perhaps the dead man. 

And at thought that now she might 
be already widowed and her boy father- 
less, she v/ould pace the rock-floor in ter- 
rible crises of agony, hands clenched till, 
the nails pierced the delicate flesh, eyes 
staring, face waxen, only for the sake 
of the child suppressing the sobs and 
heart-torn cries that sought to burst from 
her overburdened soul. 

“Oh, Allan! Allan!’’ she would entreat. 


as though he could know and hear. “Oh, 
come back to me! What has happened? 
Where are you? Come back, come back 
to your boy — to me!’’ 

Then she would catch up the child, and 
strain him to her breast, even though he 
awakened. His cries wOuld mingle with 
her anguished weeping; and in the firelit 
gloom of the cave they two — she who 
knew, and he who knew not — would in 
some measure comfort one another. 

On the eighth day she sustained a ter- 
rible shock, a sudden joy followed by so 
poignant a despair that for a moment it 
seemed to her human nature could en- 
dure no more and she must die. 

For, eagerly watching the cloud- 
patched sky with the telescope, from the 
cliff-top — while on the terrace old Gesa- 
fam tended the child — she thought sud- 
denly she beheld a distant vision of the 
airplane! 

A tiny spot in the heavens, truly, was 
moving across the field of vision ! 

With a cry, a sudden flushing of her 
face, now so- wan and colorless, she 
seemed to throw all her senses into one 
sense, the power of sight. And though 
her hand began to shake so terribly that 
she could only with great effort hold the 
glass, she steadied it against a fern-tree 
and thus managed to find again and hold 
the moving speck. 

The plane! Was it indeed the plane and 
Allan? 

“Merciful Heaven!’’ she stammered. 
“Bring him back — to me!’’ 

Again she watched, her whole soul 
aflame with hope and eagerness and 
tremulous joy, ready to burst into a blaze 
of happiness — and then came disillusion 
and desp; ir, blacker than ever and more 
terrible. 

For suddenly the moving' speck turned, 
wheeled and rose. One second she caught 
sight of wings. She knew, now it was only 
some huge, tropic bird, afar on the 
horizon — some condor, vulture, or other 
creature of the air. 

Then, as with a quick swoop, the vul- 
ture slid away and vanished behind a blue 
hill-boulder, the woman dropped her 
g^lass, sank to the earth, and — half-faint- 
ing — burst into a terrible, dry, sobbing 
plaint. Her tears, long since exhausted, 
would not flow. Grief could pass no 
further limits, 

A FTER a time she grew calmer, arose 
and thought of her child once -more. 
Slowly she returned down the via dolorosa 
of the terrace-path, the walk where she 
and Allan had so often and so gaily 
trodden; the path now to barren, so hate- 
ful, so solitary. 
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To her little son she returned, and in 
her arms she cherished him — in her trem- 
bling arms — and the tears came at last, 
welcome and heart-stilling. 

Old Gesafam, gazing compassionately 
with troubled eyes that blinked behind 
their mica shields, laid a comforting 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Do not weep, f’ Yulcia, mistress!” she 
exclaimed in her own tongue. “Weep not, 
for there is still hope. See, all things are 
going on, as before, in the colony!” She 
gestured toward the lower caves, whence, 
the sounds of smithy-work and other toil 
drifted upward. “All is well with us. 
Only our Kromno is away. And he will 
yet come; he will come back to us — to 
the child, to ou, to all who love and obey 
him!” 

Beatrice seized the old woman’s hand 
and kissed it in a burst of gratitude. 

“Oh, if I could only believe you!” she 
sobbed. 

“It will be so! What could happen to 
•him, so strong, so brave? He must come 
back! He will!” 

“What could happen? A hundred 
things, Gesafam! One liny break in the 
tflying boat and he might be hurled to 
earth or down the abyss to death! Or, 
among your folk, he may have been chal- 
lenged again, and this time defeated, for 
many of the folk are still savage and 
very cruel! Or, the Horde—” 

“The Horde? But the Horde, of which 
you have so often spoken, is now afar.” 

“No, Gesafam. Even today I saw their 
signal-fires on the horizon.” 

The old woman drew an arm about the 
girl. All barbarian that she .was, the 
eternal, universal spirit of the feminine; 
pervading her, made her akin with the 
sorrowing wife. 

“Go rest,” she whispered. “I under- 
stand. I, too, have wept and mourned, 
though that was very long ago in the 
abyss. My man, my Nausaak, a very brave 
and strong catcher of fish, fought ^with 
the Lanskaarn — and he died. I under- 
stand, Yulcia! You must think no more 
of this now. The child needs your 
strength. You must rest. Go!” 

Gently, yet with firmness that was not 
to be disputed, slie" forced Beatrice into 
the cave, made her lie down, and pre- 
pared a drink for her. 

Though Beta knew it not, the* wise old 
woman had steeped therein a few leaves 
of the ronyilu weed, brought from the 
abyss, a powerful soporific. And presently 
a certain calm and peace began to win 
possession of her soul. 

For a time- however, distressing visions 
still continued to float before her dis- 
ordered mind. Now she seemed to see the 


plane, flaming and shattered, whirling 
down, over 'nd over, meteor swift, into 
the purple mists and vapors of the abyss. 

Now the scene changed; and she saw it, 
crushed and broken, lying on some far 
iv-ck-ledge, amid impenetrable forests, 
while from benjath a formless tangle of 
wreckage protruded a hand — his hand — 
and a thin, dripping stream of red. 

Gasping, she sought to struggle up and 
stare about her; but the drugged draft 
was too potent, and she could" not move. 
Yet still the visions came again — and 
now it seemed that Allan lay there, in the 
woods, somewhere afar, transfixed with 
an envenomed spear, while in a crowding, 
hideous, jabbering swarm the distorted, 
beast-like anthropoids jostled trium- 
phantly all about him, hacked at him 
with flints : nd knives, flayed and dis- 
membered him, inflicted unimaginable 
mutilations — 

She knew no more. Thanks to the 
wondrous beneficence of the ronyilu, she 
slept a deep and dreamless slumber. Even 
the child being laid on her breast by the 
old woman — who smiled, though in her 
eyes stood tears — even this did not arouse 
her. 

She slept. And for a few blessed hours 
she ha'H. respite from woe and pain un- 
speakable. 

At last her dreams grew troubled. She 
seemed caught' In a thunder-storm, an 
earthquake. She heard the smashing of 
the lightning bolts, the roaring shock of 
the reverberation, then the crash of shat- 
tered buildings. 

A sudden shock awoke her. She thought 
a falling block of stone had struck her 
arm. Biit it was only old Gesafam .shak- 
ing her in terror. 

“Oh, Yulcia, noa!” the nurse was crying 
in terror. “Up! Waken! The cliff fall.::! 
Awake, awake!’' 

Beatrice sat up in bed, conscious 
through all the daze of dreams quick 
broken, that some calamity — some vast 
and unknown peril — had smitten the 
colony at Settlement Cliffs. 

CHAP’TER XXII 

THE TRE.*SON OF H’YEMBA 

T^OT yet e/jn fully awake, Beatrice was 
conscious of a sudden, vast responsi- 
bility laid on her shoulders. She felt the 
thrill of leadership and command, for in 
her hands alone now rested the fate of 
the community. 

Out of bed she sprang, her grief for the 
moment crushed aside, aquiver now with 
the spirit of defense against" all ills that 
might menace the colony and her child. 
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“The cliflf falls!” she cried, starting for 
the doorway. 

“Yea, mistress! Listen!” 

Both women heard a grating, crushing 
sound. The whole fabric of the cavern 
trembled again, as though shuddering; 
then, far below, a grinding crash re- 
echoed — and now rose shouts, cries, wails 
of pain. 

Already Beatrice was out the door and 
running down the terrace. 

“Yulcia! Yulcia!” the old woman stood 
screaming after her. “You must not go!” 

She answered nothing, but ran the 
faster. Already she could see dust rising 
from the river-brink; and louder now the 
cries blended in an anguished chorus as 
she sped down the terrace. 

What could have happened? How great 
was the catastrophe? What might the 
death-roll be? 

Her terrors about Allan had at last 
beer, thrown into the background of her 
mind. She forgot her boy, herself, every- 
thing save the one crushing fact of some 
stupendous calamity. All at once she 
stopped with a gasp of terror. 

She had reached the turn in the path 
whence now all the further reach of the 
cliff was visible. But, where the crag had 
towored, now appeared only a great and 
jagged rent in the limestone, through 
which the sky peered down. 

An indescribable chaos of fragments, 
blocks, debris, detritus of all kinds half 
choked the river below; and the swift 
current, suddenly blocked, now foamed 
and chafed with lathering fury through 
the newly fallen obstacle. 

Broken off short, the path stopped not 
a hundred yards in front of her. 

As she stood there, dazed and dumb, 
harkening to the terrible cries that rose 
from those still not dead in the ruins, 
she perceived some of her folk gathered 
along the brink of the new chasm. More 
and more kept coming from the scant 
half of the caves left. And all, dazed and 
numbed like herself, stood there peering 
down with vacant looks. 

Beatrice first recovered wit. Dimly she 
understood the truth. The cavern digging 
of the folk, the burrowing and honey- 
combing through the cliff, must have 
sprung some keystone, started some 
“fault,” or broken down some vital rib 
of the structure. 

With irresistible might it had torn 
loose, slid, crashed, leaped into the can- 
yon, carrying with it how many lives 
she knew not. 

All she knew now was that rescues 
must be made of such as still lived, and 
that the bodies of the dead must be re- 
covered. 


So with fresh strength, utterly forget- 
ful of self, she ran once more down the 
steep terrace, calling to her .folk: 

“Men! My people! Down to the river, 
quickly! Take hammers, bars, tools — go 
swiftly! Sav? the wounded! Go!” 

There was no sleep for any in the 
colony that day, that night, or the next 
day. The vast pile of debris rang with 
sledge blows, louder than ever anvils 
rang; and the torches flared and sparkled 
over the jumble of broken rock, beneath 
which now lay buried many dead — none 
knew how many — nevermore to be seen 
of man. Great iron bars bent double with 
the prying of strong arms. 

Beatrice herself, flambeau in hand, di- 
rected the labor. And as, one by one, the 
wounded and the broken were released, 
she ordered them borne to the great cave 
of Bremilu, the Strong. 

Bremilu had been in the house of one 
Jukkos at the time of* the catastrophe. 
His body was one of the first found. Beta 
transformed his cave into a hospital. 

And there, working with the help of 
three or four women, hampered in every 
way for lack of proper materials, she 
labored hour after hour dressing wounds, 
setting broken bones, watching ho few 
die, in spite l f ^he best that she could do. 

Old Gesafam came to seek her there 
with news that the child cried of hunger. 
Dazed, Beta went to nurse it; and then 
returned, in spite of the pleadings of the 
old woman; and so a long time passed — 
how long she never knew. 

Disaster! This was her one clear real- 
ization through all those hours of dark 
and labor, anguish and despair. For the 
first time the girl felt beaten. 

Till now, through every peril, exposure, 
and hardship, she had kept hope and 
courage. Allan had always been beside 
her — wise, and very strong to counsel and 
to act. 

But now, alone there — all alone in face 
of this sudden devastation — she felt at 
the end of her resources. She had to 
struggle to hold her reason, to use her 
native judgment, common sense, and 
skill. 

fpHE work of rescue came to an end at 
last. All were saved who could be. 
All the bodies that could be reached had 
been carried into still another cave, not 
far from the path of the disaster. All the 
wounds and injuries had been dressed, 
and now Beatrice knew her force was at 
an end. She could do no more. 

Drained of energy, spent, broken, she 
dragged herself up the path again, in 
front of the cave of H’yemba, the smith, 
a group of survivors had gathered. 
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Dimly she sensed that the ugly fellow 
was haranguing them with loud and bit- 
ter words. 4s she came past, the speech 
died; but many lowering and evil looks 
were cast on her, and a low murmur — 
sullen and ominous — followed her on up 
the terrace. 

Too exhausted even to note it or to 
care, she staggered back to Cliff Villa, 
flung herself on the bed, and slept. 

How long? She could not tell when she 
awoke again. Only she knew that a dim 
light, as of evening, was glimmering in 
at the doorway, and that her child was in 
the bed beside her. 

“Gesafam!” she called, for she heard 
some one moving in the cave. “Bring me 
water!” 

There came no answer. Beta repeated 
the command. A curious, sneering mock- 
ery startled her. Still clad in her loose 
brown cloak, belted at the waist — for she 
had thrown herself upon the bed fully 
clad — she sat up, peering by the light of 
the fireplace into the half dark of the 
room. 

) A third time she called the woman. 

“It is useless!” cried a voice. “She will 
not come to help you. See, I have bound 
her — and now she lies in that further 
chamber of the cave, helpless. For it is 
not with her I would speak, but with you. 
And you shall hear me.” 

‘‘H’yemba!” cried Beatrice, startled, 
suddenly recognizing the squat and brutal 
figure that now, a threat in every gesture, 
approached the bed. "Out! Out of here, 
I say! How dare you enter my house? 
You shall pay heavily for this great in- 
sult when the master comes. Out and 
away!” 

The ugly fellow only laughed menac- 
ingly. 

“No, I shall not go, and there will be 
no payment,” he retorted in his own 
speech. “And you must hear me, for now 
I, and not he, shall be the master here.” 

Beta sprang from the bed and faced 
him. 

“Go, or I shoot you down like a dog!” 
she threatened. 

He sneered. 

“There will be no shooting,” he an- 
swered coolly. “But there will be speech 
for you to hear. Now listen! This is what 
ye brought us here to? The man and 
you? This? To death and woe? To ac- 
cidents and perishings? 

“Ye brought us to hardship and to bat- 
tle, not to peace! With lies, deceptions, 
and false promises ye enticed us! We 
were safe and happy in our homes in the 
abyss beside the sunless sea, till ye fell 
thither in your air-boat from these cursed 
regions. We — ” 


“For this speech ye shall surely die 
when the master comes!” cried she, “This 
is treason, and the penalty of it is death!” 

He continued, paying no heed: 

“We had no need of you, your ways, or 
your place. But the man Allan would 
rule or he would ruin. lie overthrew and 
killed our chief, the great Kamrou him- 
self — Kamrou the terrible! To us he 
brought dissentions. From us he bore 
the patriarch awaj and slew him, and 
then made i.s a great falsehood in that 
matter. 

“So he enticed us all. And ye behold 
the great disaster and the death! The 
man Allan has deserted us all to perish 
here. Coward in his heart, he has aban- 
doned yozL as well! Gone once more to 
safety and ease, below in the abyss, there 
to rule the rest of the folk, there to take 
wives according to our law, while we die 
here!” 

TI/rENAClNGLY he advanced toward the 
dumb-stricken woman, his face 
ablaze with evil passion. 

"Gremnya!” (coward) he shouted. 
“Weakling at heart. Great boaster, doer 
ol little deeds! Even you, who would be 
our mistress, he has abandoned — even his 
own son he has forsaken. A rotten breed, 
truly! And ' e die! 

“But listen now. This shall not be! I, 
H’yemba, the smith, the strongest of all, 
shall not permit it. I shall be ruler here, 
if any live to be ruled! And you shall be 
my serving-maid — your son my slave!” 

Aghast, struck dumb by this wi’ i 
tempest of rebellion, Beatrice recoiled. 
Her face showed like a white blur in the 
gloom. 

“Allan!” she gasped. “My Allan — ” 

The huge smith laughed a venomous 
laugh that echoed through the cave. 

“Ha! Ye call on the coward?” he 
mocked, advancing on her. “On the cow- 
ard who cannot hear, and would not save 
you if he could? Behold now ye shall 
kneel to me and call me master! And 
my words from now ye shall obey!” 

She snatched for her pistol. It was 
not there. In the excitement of the past 
hours she had forgotten to buckle it on. 
She was unarmed. 

H’yemba already grasped for her, to 
force her down upon the floor, kneeling 
to him — to make her call him master. 

Already his strong and hairy fingers 
had all but seized her robe. 

But she, lithe and agile, evaded the 
grip. She sprang to the fire. She caught 
up a flaming stick that lay upon the 
hearth. With a cry she dashed it full 
into his glaring eyes. 

So sudden was the attack that HYem- 
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ba had not time even to ward it off with 
his hands. Fair in the face the scorch- 
ing flame struck home. 

Howling, blinded, stricken, he stag- 
gered back; beat the air with vain blows 
and retreated toward the door. 

As he went he poured upon her a tor- 
rent of the most hideous imprecations 
known to their speech. 

But she, undaunted now, feeling her 
power and her strength again, followed 
close. And like blows of a flail, the sput- 
tering, flaring flame beat down upon his 
head, neck, shoulders. 

His hair was blazing now; a smell of 
scorched flesh diffused itself through the 
cavern. 

“Go! Go, dog!” she shouted, outraged 
and furious, in consuming rage and hate. 
“Coward! Slanderer and liar! Go before 
i kill you now!” 

In panic-stricken fright, unable to see, 
trying in vain to ward off the devastat- 
ing, torturing whip of flame and to ex- 
tinguish the Are ravaging his hair, the 
brute half ran, half fell out of the cave. 

Down the steep path he staggered, 
yelling curses; down, away, anywhere 
— away from this pursuing fury. 

But the woman, outraged in all her 
inmost sacred tendernesses, her love for 
child and husband, still drove him with 
the blazing scourge — drove, till the torch 
was beaten to extinction — drove, till the 
smith took refuge in his own cave. 

There, spent and weary, she let him lie 
and howl. Exhausted, terribly shaken 
in body and soul, yet her eyes trium- 
phant, she once more climbed the pre- 
cipitous path to her own dwelling. 

She ran to the far recess of the cave, 
found Gesafam bound and helpless, and 
quickly freed her. 

The old woman was shaking like a leaf, 
and could give no coherent account of 
what had happened. Beta made her lie 
down on the couch, and herself prepared 
a bowl of hot broth for the faithful soul. 

Then she bethought herself of the 
pistol Allan had given her. 

“I must never take that off again, 
whatever happens,” said she. “But — 
where is it now?” 

In vain she hunted for it on the table, 
the floor, the shelves, and in the closets. 

The pistol, belt, and cartridges — all 
were gone. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

TTTB RETintN OF THE MASTER 

QUDDENLY finding herself very much 
^ alarmed and shaken, Beatrice sat 
down in the low chair beside her bed. 


and covering her face with both hands 
tried to think. 

The old woman, somewhat recovered, 
moved about with words of pity and in- 
dignation, and sought to talk to her, 
but she paid no attention. Now, if ever, 
she had need of self-searching — of 
courage and enterprise. And all at once 
she found that, in spite everything, she 
was only a woman. 

Her passion spent, she felt a desperate 
need of a man’s strength, advice, sup- 
port. In disarray she sat there, striving 
to collect her reason. 

Her robe was torn, and her loosened 
hair, escaping from its golden pins, cas- 
caded all about her shoulders. Her heart 
beat hard; a certain shivering had taken 
possession of her, and all at once she 
noticed that her forehead was burning 
hot. 

Resolutely she tried to put her weak- 
ness from her, and marshaled her 
thoughts. In the bed her son still slept 
quietly, his fat fist protruding from the 
clothes, his ruddy, healthy little face 
half buried in the pillow. 

A great, overpowering wave of mother- 
love swept her heart. She leaned for- 
ward, and through lids now tear- 
dimmed, with eyes no longer angry, 
peered at the child — her child and 
Allan’s. 

“For your sake — for yours, if not for 
mine,” she whispered, “I must be very 
strong!” 

She thought. 

“Evidently some great conspiracy is 
going on here. Beyond and apart from 
the calamity of the landslide, some other 
and even greater peril menaces the 
colony ! ” 

She thought over the incident of her 
pistol and ammunition having been 
stolen. 

“There can be no doubt that H’yemba 
did that,” she decided. “In the confusion 
of the catastrophe he has disarmed me. 
That means well-planned rebellion — 
and at this time it will be fatal! Now, 
above all else, we must work in harmony, 
stand fast, close up the ranks! This must 
not be!” 

Yet she could see no way clear to 
crush the danger. What could she do 
against so many — nearly all provided 
with firearms? Why had H’yemba even 
taken the trouble to steal away her 
weapon?” 

“Coward!” she exclaimed. “Afraid for 
his own life — afraid even to face me, so 
long as I had a pistol! As I live, and 
heaven is above me, in case of civil war 
he shall be the first to die!” 

She summoned Gesafam. 
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“Go, now!” she commanded; “go 
among the" remaining folk and secretly 
find me a pistol, with ammunition. Steal 
them if you must." Say nothing, and re- 
turn as quickly as you can. There may 
be many guns among the folk, I must 
have one. Go!”.-' 

“O, Yulcia, -will there be fighting 
again?" 

“I know not. Ask no questions, but 
obey!”* \ 

Trembling — shaking her head and 
muttering, the old woman departed. 

•She returned in a quarter-hour with 
not only one, but two pistols and sev- 
eral ammunition belt's cleverly concealed 
beneath her robe. Beta seized them glad- 
ly with a sudden return of confidence; 

But the old woman, though she said 
no word, eyed her mistress in a strange, 
disquieting manner. What had she 
heard, or seen, down in the caves? B,ea- 
trice had now neitlier time nor inclina- 
tion to ask, 

“Listen, old mother,” she - commanded. 
“I am now strong enough to leave you 
and my son here together. After I am 
gone lock the door. Let no one in. I 
alone shall enter. My signal shall be 
two knocks on the door, then a pause, 
then three. Do not open till you hear 
that signal. You understand me?” 

"I understand and I obey, O Yulcia 
noa!” 

“It is well. Guard my son as your life. 
Now I go to see the wounded 'and sick 
again ! ” 

The old woman let her out and care- 
fully barred the door behind her. Bea- 
trice, unafraid, with both her weapons 
lying loose in their holsters, belted un- 
der her robe, advanced alone down the 
terrace path. 

Her hair' had once more been bound 
up. She had recovered something of her 
poise and strength. The realization of 
her mission inspired her to any sacrifice. 

“It's all for your sake, Allan,” she 
whispered as she went. “AJl for yours — ' 
and our boy’s!” 

Far beneath . her New Hope River 
purled and sparkled in the morning sun. 
Beyond, the far and vivid tropic forest 
stretched in wild beauty to the hills that 
marked the world’s eifd — those hills be- 
yond which — 

She put away the thought, refusing 
to admit even the possibility of Allan’s 
failure, or accident, or death. 

“He will come back to me!” she said 
bravely and proudly, for a moment stop- 
ping to face the sun, “He will come back 
from beyond those hills and trackless 
woods! He will come back — to us!” 

Again she turned, and descending 


some dozen steps in the terrace path, 
once more reached the doorway of the 
hospital cave. 

P>AUSING not, hesitating not, she 
^ lifted the rude latch and pushed. 

The door refusedvto give. 

Again she tried more forcibly. 

It still 'resisted. 

Throwing all her strength against the 
barrier, she fought to thrust it inward. 
It would not budge. / 

“Barred!” she exclaimed, aghast. 

Only too true. During her absence, 
though how or by whom she could not 
know, the door had been impassably 
closed to keep her out! 

Who, now, was working against her 
will? Could it be that H’yemba, all 
burned and blinded as he was, could have 
returned so soon and once more set him- 
self to thwart her? And if not the smith, 
then who? 

“Rebellion!” she exclaimed, “It’s 
spreading — growing now, at the very 
minute when I should have help, faith, 
and cooperation! 

“Open ! Open, in the name of the law 
that has been given you-our law!” she 
cried loudly in the Merucaan tongue. 

No answer. 

She snatched out a pistol, and with the 
butt loudly smote the planks of palm- 
wood. Within, the echoes rumbled dully, 
but no human voice replied. . 

“Traitors! Cowards!” she defied the 
opposing power. “I, a woman, your mis- 
tress, am come to save you, and you bar 
me out!” 

She ran down along the pathway to- 
ward the next door. 

That, too, was sealed. And the next, 
and the fourth, and all, every one, both 
on the upper and the lower terrace, all 
— all were barricaded, even to the great 
gap made by the landslide. 

From within, no sound, no reply, no 
slightest sign that any heard or noticed 
her. Dumb, mute, passive, invincible re- 
bellion! 

In vain she called, commanded,- plead- 
ed, explained, entreated. No answer. The 
white barbarians, all banded agains.t her 
now, had shut themselves up with their 
wounded and their dying, to wait their 
destiny alone. 

How many were already dead? How 
many might yet be saved, who would die 
without her help? She could not tell. The 
uncertainty maddened her. 

“If they den up that way,” she said, 
“pestilence may break out among them 
and all may die! And then what? If I’m 
left alone in the wilderness with Gesa- 
fam and the boy — what then?” 

6^ 



The thought was too horrible for con- 
templation. So many blows had crashed 
home to her soul the past week — even 
the past few hours — that the girl felt 
numbed and dazed as in a nightmare. 

It was, it must be, all some frightful 
unreality — Allan’s absence, the ava- 
lanche, H’yemba’s attack, and this wide- 
spread, silent defiance of her power. 

Only a few days before Allan had been 
there with her — strong, vigorous, confi- 
dent. 

Authority had been supreme. Labor, 
content, prosperity had reigned. Health 
and life and vigor had been everywhere. 
On the horizon of existence no cloud; 
none over the sun of progress. 

And now, suddenly — annihilation! 

With a groan that was a sob, her face 
drawn and pale, eyes fixed and unseeing, 
Beatrice turned back up the terrace path, 
back up the steep, toward the only door 
still at her command — Hope Villa. 

Back toward the only one of these 
Strange folk still loyal; back toward her 
child. 

Her head felt strangely giddy. The 
depths at her left hand, below the para- 
pet of stone, seemed to be calling — call- 
ing insistently. Before her sight some- 
thing like a veil, but a peculiar haze, now 
and then intershot with sparkles of pale 
light. 

Through her mind flittered for the 
first time something like an adequate 
realization of the vast, abysmal gulf in 
culture-status still yawning between 
these barbarians and Allan and herself. 

“Civilization,” she stammered in an odd 
voice, “why that means — generations!” 

All at once she wondered if she were 
going to faint. A sudden pain had 
stabbed her temples; a humming had 
attacked her ears. 

She put out her hand against the rock 
wall of the cliff at the right to steady 
herself. Her mouth felt hot and very dry. 

“I — I must get back home,” she said 
weakly. “I’m not at all well — this morn- 
ing. Overexertion — ” 

Painfully she began to climb the 
stepped path toward the upper level and 
Cliff Villa. And again it seemed to her 
the depths were calling; but now she 
felt positive she heard a voice — a voice 
she knew but could not exactly place — 
a hail very far away yet near — all very 
strange, unreal, and terrifying. 

“Oh — am I going to be sick?” she 
panted. “No, no! I mustn’t! For the boy’s 
sake, I mustn’t! I can’t!” 

With a tremendous effort, now crawl- 
ing rather than walkin:: — for her knees 
were as water— the girl dragged herself 
up the path almost to her doorway. 


Again she heard the call, this time no 
hallucination, but reality. 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!” the voice was 
shouting. ‘‘0-he! Beatrice!” 

His hafi! Allan’s! 

Her heart stopped, a long minute, and 
then, leaping with joy, a very anguish 
of revulsion from long pain, thrashed 
terribly in her breast. 

Gasping with emotion, burned with the 
first sudden onset of a consuming fever, 
half-blind, shivering, parched, and in 
agony, the girl made a tremendous effort 
to hear, to see, to understand. 

“Allan! Allan!” she shouted wildly. 
“Where are you? Where?” 

“Beatrice! Here! On the bridge! I’m 
coming!” 

She turned her dimming eyes toward 
the suspension-bridge hung high above 
the swift and lashing rapids of New Hope 
River — the bridge, a cobweb-strand in 
space, across the chasm. 

There it seemed to her, though now 
she could be sure of nothing, so strangely 
did the earth and sky and cliffs, the 
bridge, the jungle, all dance and inter- 
play — there, it seemed, she saw a moving 
figure. 

Disheveled, torn, almost naked, lame, 
and slow, yet with something still of pow- 
er and command in its bearing, 
figure was advancing tver the swaying 
path of bamboo-rods lashed to the cables 
of twisted fiber. 

Now it halted as in exhaustion and 
great pain; now, once more, it struggled 
forward, limping, foot by foot; crawling, 
hanging fast to the ropes like some in- 
sect meshed in the wind-swung filaments. 

She saw it, and she knew the truth at 
last. 

“Allan! Allan — come quick! Help me 
—help!” 

Then she collapsed. At her door she 
fell. All things blended and swirled, fad- 
ed, darkened. 

She knew no more. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE KT TAPING OF YOUNG ALLAN 

^HE man, weak, wounded, racked with 
exhaustion from the terrible ordeal of 
the past days, felt fresh vigor leap 
through his spent veins at sight of her 
distress, afar. 

He broke into a strange, limping run 
across the slight and shaking bridge; and 
as he ran he called to her, words of cheer 
and greeting, words of encouragement 
and love. 

But when, having penetrated the pali- 
saded area and stumbled down the ter- 
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races, he reached her side, he paused 
short, shaking, speechless, with wide and 
terror-stricken eyes. 

“Beatrice! Beta! My God, what’s — 
what’s happened here?” he stammered, 
kneeling beside her, raising her in his 


weakened arms, covering her pallid face 
with kisses, chafing he'r throat, her tem- 
ples, her hands. 

The girl gave no sign of returning 
consciousness. Allan stared about him, 
sensing a great and devastating change. 

Giddy himse’f with loss of blood and 
terrible fatigues, he hardly more than 
half saw what lay before him; yet he 
knew catastrophe had befallen. 

The river now foamed through strange 
new obstructions. A whole section of the 
cliff was gone. No sign of life anywhere. 

None of the folk, their blinking eyes 
shielded by their mica glasses from the 
morning sun, were drying fish or fruit 
at the frames. 

The nets hung brown, and stiff, and 
dry; they should, at this hour, have been 
limp and wet, from the night’s fishing. 

















all seeming as deserted and as void of 
human life as on the first day he and 
Beta had set foot there, the canyon 
brooded under the morning sun, and for 
all answer rose-'only the foaming tumult 
of the rapids far below. 

“Merciful Heavens, I’ve got to do 
something!’’ cried Allan, forgetting his 
own lacerations and pain in this su- 
preme crisis. “She — she’s sick! She’s got 
a fever! I’ve got to put her to bed any- 
how! After that we’ll see!’’ 

With a strength he knew not lay now 
in his wasted arms, he lifted her bodily 
and carried her to the door of Cliff Villa, 
their home among the massive buttresses 
of rock. 

But, to his vast astonishment and ter-/ 
ror, he found the door refused to open. 
It was fast barred inside. 

Even from his own house he found 
himself shut out, an exile and a stranger ! 

Loudly he shouted for admission, sav- 
agely beat upon the planks, all to no pur- 
pose. There came no sound from within, 
no answering word or sign. 

Eagerly listening for perhaps the cry 
of -his child, he heard nothing.^ tomb- 
like silence brooded there, as in'all the 
stricken colony. 

Then Allan, fired with a burning fury, 
laid the girl down again, and seizing, a 
great boulder from the top of the para- 
pet that guarded the terraced walk, 
dashed it against the door. The planks 
groaned and quivered, but held. 

Recoiling, exhausted by even this sin- 
gle effort, the disheveled, wounded man 
stared with haggard eyes at the barrier. 

The very strength he had put into that 
door to guard his treasure, his wife and 
his son, now defied him. And a curse, 
bitter as death, burst from his trembling 
lips. I 

But now he heard a sound, a word, a 
phrase or two of incoherent speech. 

Whirling, he saw the girl’s mouth move. 
In her delirium she was speaking. 

He knelt again beside her, cradled her 
in his arms, kissed and cherished her — 
and he heard broken, disjointed words — 
words that filled him with passionate rage 
and overpowering woe, 

“So many dead — so many! And so 
many dying; You, H’yemba! You beast! 
Let me go! Oh, when the master comes!’’ 

A llan understood at last.' His mind, 
now clear,' despite the maddening 
torments of the past week, grasped the 
situation in a kind of supersensitive 
clairvoyance. 

As by a lightning-flash on a dark night, 
so now the blackness of his wonder, of 
this mystery, all stood instantly clear. 


He understood. 

“What incredible fiehdishness!” he ex- 
claimed, quite slowly, as though unable 
to imagine it in human bounds. “At a 
time of disaster and death, such as has 
smitten the colony — what hellish vil- 
lainy!’’ 

He said no more, but in his eyes burned 
the fire that meant death", instant and 
without reprieve. 

First he looked to his automatic; but, 
not one cartridge remained either in its 
magazine or in the pouches of his belt. 
The fouled and blackened barrel told 
something of the terrible story of the past 
few days. 

“Gone, all gone,” he muttered; but 
with sudden inspiration, bent over the 
girl. 

“Ah! Ammunition again!” 

Quickly he reloaded from her belts. 
One belt he buckled round his waist. 
Then, pistol in hand, he thought swiftly. 

'Thus his mind ran: “The first thing 
to do is look out for Beatrice, knd make 
her comfortable — find out what the mat- 
ter is with her, and give treatment. I 
need fresh water, but I daren’t go down 
to the river for it and leave her here. At 
any minute H’yemba may appear. And 
when he' does, I must see him first. 

“Evidently the thing most necessary is 
to gain access to our house. How can it be 
locked inside, when Beatrice is here? 
Heaven only knows! There may be ene- 
mies in there at this minute. H’yemba 
may be there — ” 

Anguish pierced his soul at' thought 
of his son now possibly in the smith’s 
power. 

“By God!” he cried. “Something has 
got to be done, and quick!” 

His rage was growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

He advanced to the door, and putting 
the muzzle of his automatic almost on the 
lock, shattered it with six heavy bullets. 

Again he dashed the boulder against 
the door. It groaned and gave. 

Reloading before he ventured in, he 
now' set his shoulder to the door and 
forced it open slowly, with the pistol al- 
ways ready in his right hand. 

Keenly his eyes sought out the dark- 
ened corners of the room. Here, there 
they pierced, striving to determine 
whether any ambushed foe were lying 
there in wait for him. 

“Surrender!” he cried loudly in the 
Merucaan tongue. “If there be any here 
who war with me, surrender! At the first 
sign of fight, you die!” 

No answer. 

o Still leaving the girl beside the broken 
door till he should feel positive there was 



no peril — and always filled with a vast 
wonder how the door could have been 
locked from within — Allan advanced 
slowly, cautiously, into their home. ' 

He was cool -now — cool and strong 
again. The frightful perils and exposures 
of the week past seemed to have fallen 
from him like an outworn mantle. 

He ignored his pain and weakness as 
though such things were not. And, with 
index finger on trigger, his eyes watchful 
and keen, he scouted down the cave- 
dwelling. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“Who’s there?” he challenged loudly. 

At the left of the room, not far from 
the big^replace, he had perceived a dim, 
vague figure, prone upon the floor. 

“Answer, or I shoot!” 

But the figure remained motionless. 
Allan realized there was no fight in it. 
Still cautipusly, however, he advanced. 

Now he touched the figure with his 
foot, how bent oyer it and peered down. 

“Old Gesafam! Heaven above! Wound- 
ed! What does this mean?” 

Starting back, he stared in horror at 
the old woman, stunned and motionless, 
with the blood coagulating along an ugly 
cut on her forehead. 

Then, as though a prescience had swept 
his being, he sprang to the bed; 

“My son! My child! Where are you?” 
he shouted hoarsely. 

With a shaking hand he flung down 
the bedclothes of finely woven palm fiber. 

“My boy! My boy!” 

The bed was empty. His son had dis- 
appeared. 

CHAPTER XXV 
THE FALL OF H’YEMBA 

T>LINDED with staggering grief and ter- 
ror, stunned, stricken, all but anni- 
hilated, the man recoiled. 

Then, with a cry, he sprang to the bed 
again^ and now in a very passion of 
eagerness explored / it. His trembling 
hands dragged all the bedding off and 
threw it broadcast. By the dim light he 
peered with wide and terror-smitten eyes. 

“My boy.!” he choked. “My boy!” 

But beyond all manner of doubt the 
boy had been stolen. 

Unable to understand, or think, or 
plan, Allan stood there, his face ghastly, 
his heart quivering within him. 

What could have happened? How and 
why? If the door had been securely 
locked and the old nurse been with the 
child, how could the kidnaper have borne 
him away? 

What? How? Why? 


More, ever more, questions crowded the 
man’s brain, all equally without answer* 

But now, he dimly realized, was no 
time for solving problems. The minute 
demanded swift and drastic action. He 
must find, must save, his son! After that 
other riddles could be unraveled. 

“H’yemba!” he cried hoarsely. “This 
is H’emba’s v/ork ! Revenge and hate have 
driven him to rebel again. To try to seize 
Beatrice! To steal my son! At this time 
of peril and affliction, above all others! 
H’yembar! The smith must die!” 

But first he realized he must get Bea- 
trice into safety. 

In haste he ran to the door, picked up 
the girl, and carried her to the bed. 

The old nurse he laid upon the broad 
couch by the fire and likewise tended. He 
saw now she ha 1 been struck with a stone 
ax, a glancing blow, severe, but not nec- 
essarily fatal. 

“Probably trying to deffend the boy!” 
he thought. “Brave heart! Faithful even 
unto death — if death be your reward!” 

Now, he well understood, he had no 
time for emotion. There must be no false 
move! Even at the expense of a little 
time, he must plan the campaign with 
skill and execute it with relentless energy. 

He alone now stood for power, rule, 
order, law, in this disintegrated com- 
munity — this colony racked with disas- 
ter, anarchy, and death. 

Upon him alone now depended its 
Nichole fate and future, and, with it, the 
fate and future of the world. 

“Merciful Lord, what a situation!” he 
whispered. “At home, disruption and sav- 
agery. Outside, the Horde — the Horde 
now pressing onward after me!” 

He sat down and forced himself to 
think. Weak as he was and wounded 
with a spear-thrust in the lower leg as 
well as a jagged cut across the breast, he 
felt that he might still keep strength 
enough for a few hours rhore of toil. 

Of a sudden he realized an overpower- 
ing thirst. Till now he had not felt it. He 
arose, drank deeply from the jar. 

“No use in losing my wits and rushing 
out to find the boy unprepared,” he 
thought. “If H’yemba has stolen him it’s 
certain the boy is hidden beyond my 
present power in some far recess of the 
intercommunicating rabbit-warren of 
caves below there in the cliff. 

“I feel positive no bodily harm will 
be done the child. H’yemba will hold him 
for power over me. He will try to exact 
terms — even to leadership in the colony, 
even to possession of Beatrice. And the 
penalty of refusal may be the boy’s 
death — ” 

He shuddered profoundly, and with 
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both wasted hands covered his face. For 
a moment madness sought to possess 
him. 

He felt a wild desire to shout impre- 
cations, to rush out, fling himself against 
the cave-door of H’yemba.and riddle it 
with bullets — but presently calm returned 
again. For in Stern’s nature lay nothing 
of hysteria. Reason and calm judgment 
dominated. And before he acted he al- 
ways reckoned every pro and con. 

“It must be a battle of wits as well 
as force,” he thought. “A little time will 
decide all that. For now Beatrice de- 
mands my first care and thought!” 

N OW- he examined the girl once more. 

Closing the door and lighting the 
bronze lamp, he carefully studied the sick 
woman, noting her symptoms, pulse, and 
respiration. 

“What to do?” he asked himself. “What 
means to take?” 

But, though he questioned the old 
woman and tried desperately to make her 
answer, he could get no coherent infor- 
mation. 

Only the name of H’yemba and some 
'few disconnected mutterings of terror 
rewarded him. He knew now, however, 
with positive certainty that the smith 
was responsible for the kidnaping of his 
son. 

“And that,” said he, “means I must seek 
him out at once. All I ask is just one 
sight of him. One sight, one bullet — and 
the score is paid!” 

He arose and, again making sure his 
automatic was in complete readiness, 
stood for a second in thought. Whatever 
he was now to do must be done quickly. 

In a few hours, at the outside, he knew 
the vanguard of the pursuing Horde 
would enter the last valley on the other 
side of the canyon. By afternoon an- 
other battle might be on. 

"Whatever happens, I must get my grip 
on the colony again at once ! ” he realized. 
“Such of the folk as are still sound must 
be rallied. Otherwise nothing but anni- 
hilation awaits us all!” 

But, even as he faced the exit of Cliff 
Villa, all at once the door was hurled 
violently open and a harsh, discordant 
cry' of hatred and defiance burst into the 
cave. 

Stern saw the detested figure of H’yem- 
ba standing there, loose-hung, powerful, 
barbaric, his eyes blinking evilly behind 
the mica screens that Allan himsel'f had 
made for him. 

With a cry Allan started forward. 
‘‘My son!” he gasped. 

There, clutched in the smith’s left arm, 
lay the boy! 


Allan heard the child crying as in pain, 
and rage swept every caution to the 
winds. 

He ran toward H’yemba, cursing; but 
the smith, with a beast-laugh, raised his 
right hand. 

“Master!” he mocked. "No nearer or 
ye die!” 

Allan, aghast, saw the flicker of sun- 
light -on a pistol-barrel. With only too 
true aim, H’yemba had him covered. 

Came a little pause, tense as steel wire. 
Somewhere down the terrace sounded a 
murmur of voices. Allan seemed to sense 
that the rebel had now gathered his 
forces and that a general attack was 
imminent. 

Time! At all hazards he must*^ain a 
moment’s time. 

,“H’yemba!” he cried. “What is your 
speech with me, your master?” 

“Master?” sneered the smith again. 
“My slave! Power has passed from you 
to me. From you, who speak the false, 
who entrap us here to suffer and die, 
who slay and ruin us, to me, -who will yet 
lead the people back to their far home, 
to safety and to life!” 

“You "lie!” / 

The smith laughed bitterly. 

“That shall be seen — who hes!” he 
gibed. “But now power is mine. I have 
your son in my hand. Move only and /" 
, fling him from the cliff!” 

Allan felt his brain whirl; all things 
seemed to turn about him. But he fought 
off his faintness, and in a shaken voice 
once more demanded: 

“What terms, H’yemba?” 

“Slavery for you and yours! Your son 
shall be my serf; your woman my chat- 
tel! Ha, that woman! She has already 
fought me, like one of these strange 
"wood-beasts you have made us kill! See! 
.My hair is burned and my flesh blis- 
tered with her fire-beating! But when I 
hold her in these hands then shall she 
pay for all!” 

Stern’s hand twitched, with the auto- 
ma,tic gripped in the fingers, but the 
blacksmith cried a warning. 

"Raise not that hand, slave!” he or- 
dered. “You cannot shoot without danger 
of, killing this vile spawn of yours! And 
remember, too, the river, lies far below, 
and very sharp are the waiting rocks! 

“Fool that you are, that think yourself 
,so wise! To leave this place with me! 
\^lth me,' skilled in all labors of metal 
and stone, strong to cut passageways — ” 

“You devil! You hewed a way into my 
house?” 

H’yemba laughed brutally. 

“Silently, steadily, I labored,” he boast- 
ed. “And behold the reward. Power for 
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me; eternal slavery for you and all your 
blood — any live.” ^ 

TNSANE with rage and hate, Allan nev- 
ertheless realized that now all de- 
pended on keeping his thought and 
nerve. 

One single premature move of his and 
his son would inevitably be hurled over 
the parapet, down two hundred and fifty 
feet to the river-bed below. At all hazards 
ho must keep cool. 

The smith, after all only a barbarian 
and of limited intelligence, had not even 
thought of the obvious command to make 
vStern'drop his pistol on the floor. 

Upon this oversight now hung all 
Allan’s hopes. 

Even though the man’s retainers might 
rush the cave and slaughter all, yet in 
Allan’s heart burned a clear find steady 
flame of hot desire to compass H’yemba’s 
death. 

And as the smith now loudly boasted, 
insulted, vilified, in true manner of the 
savage, imperceptibly, inch by inch, Allan 
was turning his pistol-barrel upward. 

Higher, higher, bit by bit it crept to- 
ward the horizontal. Unaccustomed to 
shoot from the hip, Allan realized that 
right before him lay a supreme test of 
nerve and marksmanship and skill. 

To shoot and kill his boy — the thought 
was too hideous even to be considered. 
His father-heart yearned toward the. 
frightened, crying child there in the 
traitor’s grip. - "" 

The unconscious form of Beatrice, 
fever-burned and panting on the bjd, 
seemed calling aloud to him: “Aim true, 
Allan! Aim true!” 

For one false shot inevitably sealed the 
child’s death. To wound H’yemba and not 
kill him meant, the catastrophe. If the. 
bullet failed to enter the brain or heart 
H’yemba — though mortally hurt — would 
surely, with his last quiver of strength, 
sling the boy outward over the dizzying 
parapet. 

Allan prayed; yet his prayer was word- 
less;^ formless, and imconscious. 

He dared not glance down at the auto- 
matic. His eyes must hold the smith’s. 
And he must speak, must parley, at all 
hazards must still gain another moment’s 
respite. 

What Allan said in those last terrible, 
eternal seconds he could never afterward 
recall. 

He only knew'he was treating with the 
enemy, making terms, listening, answer- 
ing — all with mechanical subconscious- 
ness. 

His real personality, his true ego, was 
absolutely absorbed in the one vital, all- 


deciding problem of that stiffening pis- 
tol-hand. 

Suddenly something seemed to cry in 
his ear: 

"You have it now! Fire!’’ 

His hand leaped back with the crashing 
discharge, loud-echoing i" the cave. 

H’yemba did not even yell. But at the 
second when he seemed to crumple all 
together, falling as an empty sack falls, 
some involuntary jerk of his finger sent 
a bullet zooming into the cave. 

It shattered beyond Allan in -a little 
shower of steel and lead fragments, min- 
gled with rock-dust. 

Before these had even fallen Allan was 
upon him. 

Neglecting for an instant the bruised 
and screaming child, who lay there strug- 
gling on the terrace-path, Allan seized 
the still-twitching body of the monstrous 
traitor. 

With passionate strength he dragged it 
to the parapet. 

Below, down the path, he caught a 
swift glimpse of grouped folk, wondering, 
staring, aghast. 

To them he gave no heed. 

He lifted the body, dripping bright 
blood. 

Silent, indomitable, disheveled, he 
raised it on high. 

Then, with a cry: "See, ye people, how 
I answer traitors!” he whirled it outward 
into the void. 

' Over and over it gyrated through va- 
cant space. Then, with an echoing splash, 
the river took it, and the swift current, 
white-foaming, boisterous, wild, rolled 
it and tumbled it away, away forever, into 
the unknown. 

With harsh cries and a wild spatter of 
bullets aimed high above them, Allan 
drove the cowed and beaten partizans of 
H’yemba jostling, fleeing, howling for 
mercy, down the terrace-path between 
the cliff and parapet. 

Only then, when he knew victory was 
secure and his own dominance once more 
sealed on them, did he run swiftly back 
to his boy. 

Snatching up the child, he retreated 
into the home cave again; and now for 
the first he realized his wan and sunken 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

CHAPTER XXVI 
THE COMING OP THE HORDE 

■j^OW that, for an hour or two at least, 
he felt himself free and master of 
the situation, Allan devoted himself with 
energy to the immediate situation in 
Cliff Villa. 
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Though still weak and dazed, old Gesa- 
lam had now recovered strength and wit 
enough to soothe and care for the child. 

Allan heard from her, in 'a few dis- 
jointed words, all she kne-v ‘of the kid- 
naping. H’yemba, she said, had suddenly 
appeared to her, from the remote end of 
the cave, and had tried to snatch the 
child. 

She had fought, but one blow of his 
ax had stunned her. Beyond this, she 
remembered nothing. 

Allan sought and quickly found the 
aperture made by the smith through the 
limestone. 

“Evidently he had been planning this 
coup for a long time;’’ he thought. “The 
great catastrophe of th:: landslide broke 
the last bonds of order arid restraint, and 
gave him his opportunity. Well, it’s his 
last villainy! I’ll have this passageway 
cemented up. That’s all the monument 
he’ll ever get. It’s more than he de- 
serves!’’ 

He returned to Beatrice. The girl still 
lay there, moaning a little in her fevered 
sleep. Allan watched her in anguish. 

"Oh, if she should die— if she should 
die!’’ he thought, and felt the sweat start 
on his forehead. “She must ^notj She 
can’t! I won’t let her!” 

A touch on his arm aroused him from 
his vigil. Turning, he saw Gesafam. 

“The child, O Kromno, hungers. It is 
crying for food!” 

Allan thought. He saw at once the im-. 
possibility -of letting the boy come near 
its mother. Some other arrangement 
must be made. 

“Ah!” he thought. “I have it!” 

He gestured toward the door. 

“Go,” he commanded. “Go up the path, 
to the palisaded place. Take this rope. 
Bring back with you a she-goat. Thus 
shall the child be fed!” 

The old woman obeyed. In a quarter- 
hour she had returned, dragging a wild 
goat that bleated in terror. ' 

Then, while she watched with amaze- 
ment, Allan succeeded in milking the 
creature; though he had to lash securely 
all four feet and throw it to the cave- 
floor before it would submit. 

He modified the milk with water and 
bade the old woman administer it by 
means of a bit of soft cloth. Allan, junior, 
protested with yells, but had to make the 
best of the hard necessity; and, after a 
long and painful process, was siirfeited 
and dozed off. Gesafam put him to bed 
on the divan by the fire. 

“A poor substitute,” Allan thought, 
“but it will sustain life. He’s healthy; he 
can stand it — he’s gtit to. Thank God 
for that goat!” 


He tied the animal at the rear of the 
cave, and had Gesafam fetch a good sup- 
ply oJ grass. Thus for the present one 
problem at least was solved. 

Beatrice’s condition remained _ un- 
changed. Now and then she called for 
water, which he gave her plentifully. 
Once he thought she recognized him, but 
he could not be certain. 

And day wore on; and now the hour 
of noon was at hand. Allan knew that 
other duties called him. He must go down 
among the folk and save them, too, if 
possible. 

Eating a little at random and making 
sure as always that his pistols were well 
loaded, he consigned Beatrice and the 
child into the old woman’s keeping and 
left the cave. 

On the terrace he stopped a moment, 
gazing triumphantly at the blood-marks 
now thickly coagulated down the rocks. 

Then he peered out "over the canyon 
and the forest to northward. His eyes 
caught the signal-fires he knew-must be 
there now, not ten miles away; and with 
a nod he smiled. 

“They've certainly trailed me close, the 
devils!” he sneered. “Since the minute 
they first attacked my two men and me, 
trying to repair that disabled airplane in 
that infernal valley so far northward, 
they haven’t given me an hour’s respite! 
Before night there’ll be war! Well, let 
it come. The quicker now the better!” 

He turned, and with a determined step, 
still* clad in his grotesque rags, descended 
toward the caves of the folk, such as still 
were left. 

Where all had been resistance and de- 
fiant surliness before, now all had be- 
come obedience and worship. He under- 
stood enough of the barbarian psycholo- 
gy to know that power, strength, and 
dominance — and these alofie — command- 
ed respect with the folk. 

And among them all, those who had 
not see as well as those that had, the 
sudden, dramatic, annihilating downfall 
of H’yemba had again cemented the 
bonds of solidarity more closely than 
ever. 

The sight of that arch-rebel’s body 
hurled from the parapet had effectually 
tamed them, every one. No longer was 
there any murmur in their caves, no 
thought save of obedience and worship. 

“It’s hot what I want,” Allan reflected. 
“I want intelligent cooperation, not adu- 
lation. I want democracy! But, damn 
it! If they can’t understand, then I 
must rule a while. And rule I will — and 
they shall obey or die!” 

Quickly he got in touch with the situ- 
ation. From cave to cave he went, esti- 
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mating the damage. At the great gap in 
the terrace he stood and carefully ob- 
served the wreckage in the river-bed 
below. 

He visited the hospital-cave, adminis- 
tered medicines, changed dressings, and 
labored for his folk as though no shadow 
of rebellion ever had come twixt them 
and him. 

The news of Bremilu’s death moved 
him profoundly. Bremilu had been one 
of his two. most competent and trusted 
followers,' and Allan, too, felt a strong 
personal affection for the man who had 
saved his life that first night at the cliffs. 

Beside the body he stood, in the 
morgue-cave whither it had been borne. 
With bowed head the master looked up- 
on the man; and from his eyes felt tears; 
and in his heart he felt a vacant place 
not soon to be made whole. 

With profound emotion he took Bremi- 
lu’s cold hand in his — the hand that had 
so deftly and so powerfully stricken down 
the gorilla — and for a while held it, gaz- 
ing on the dead man’s face. 

“Good-by,” said he at length. “You 
were a brave heart and a true. Never shall 
you be forgotten. Good-by!” 

He summoned a huge fellow named 
Frumuos, now the most intelligent of the 
folk remaining, and together they direct- 
ed the work of carrying the bodies up to 
the cliff-top and there burying them. 

TIY THE middle of the afternoon some 
semblance of order and control had 
become organized in the colony. He re- 
turned to Cliff Villa, leaving strict orders 
for Frumuos to call him in case of need. 

Very beautiful the world was that af- 
ternoon. In the brief south wind the 
fronded palms across the river were bow- 
ing and nodding gracefully. Overhead, 
dazzling clouds drifted northward. 

It seemed to him he could almost hear 
the rustle of the dry undergrowth, 
parched by the past fortnight of excep- 


tionally hot weather; but, above all, rose 
the eternal babble of the. rapids. High in 
air, a vulture wheeled its untiring spirals. 
At sight of it he frowned. It reminded 
him of the plane, now wrecked far be- 
yond the horizon, where the Horde had 
trapped him. He shuddered, for the 
memories of the past week were infinite- 
ly horrible, and he longed only to forget. 

With a last glance at the scene, over 
which the ominous threads of smoke now 
drifted in considerable numbers, he 
frowned. He reentered the villa. 

“No matter what happens now,” he 
muttered, “I’ve got to snatch a few mip- 
utes rest. Otherwise, I’m liable to drop in 
my tracks. And, aboye all, I must try to 
pull through.- For on me, and me alone, 
^ow everything depends!” 

He sat down by the bed again, too 
stupefied by the toxins of fatigue and 
exhaustion to do more than note that 
Beatrice was at any rate, no worse. 

Human effort and emotion had, in fact, 
reached their extreme climax in him. He 
felt numb all over, in body, mind, and 
soul. A weaker man would have suc- 
cumbed long ago to but half the hard’- 
ships he had struggled through. Now he 
must rest a bit. 

“Bring water, Gesafam!” he com- 
manded. When she had obeyed, he let 
her wash his wounds and dress them with 
leaves and ointment. Then he himself 
bandaged them; his head nodding, his 
eyes already drooping shut from moment 
to moment. 

His head sank on the bed, and one hand 
sought the girl’s. Despite his wonderful 
vitality and strength, Allan was on the 
verge of collapse. 

Vague and confused thoughts wandered 
through his unsettled brain. 

What was the destiny of the colony to 
be, now that the plane was lost and so 
many of the folk wiped out? Were there 
any hopes of ultimate success? And the 
Horde, what of that? How long a respite 
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might be counted on before the inevi- 
table, decisive battle? 

A score, a hundred questions, more and 
more illusory, blent and faded and re- 
formed in his overtaxed mind. 

Then, blessed as a balm, sleep took him. 

A VIOLENT shaking ^roused him from 
dead slumber. Old Gesafam stood 
there beside him. She had him by the 
arm. 

"Waken, O master!" she was crying. 
"O Kromno, rouse! For now there is 
great need!” 

Dazed, he started up. 

“What — what is it now? More trouble?" 

She pointed toward the door. 

"Beyond there, master! Beyond the 
river' there be many moving creatures! 
Darts and arrows have begun to fall 
against the cliff. See, one has even come 
into the cave! What shall be done, 
master?” __ 

Broad awake now, Allan ran to the 
door and peered out. 

Daylight was fading. " He must have 
slept an hour or two; it had seemed but 
a second. In the west the sun was burn- 
ing its way toward the horizon, through 
a thick set of haze that cloaked the rim 
of the earth. 

“Here, master! See!” 

Stooping, she picked up a long, slight 
object and handed it to him. 

"One of their poison darts, so help 
me!” he exclaimed. “Cast that into the 
fife, Gesafam. And have a car6 lest it 
wound you, for the slightest scratch is 
death!” 

While she, wondering, obeyed, he 
hastily reconnoitered the situation. 

He had felt positive the Horde, after 
his’ escape from it by devious and terrible 
ways, 'would track him down. 

He had known the army of the hideous 
little beast-folk, that for a year now had 
been slowly gathering from north and 
east for one final assault, would even- 
tually find Settlement Cliffs and there 
make still another attempt to crush him 
and his. 

But, knowing all this, knowing even 
that the whole region beyond the river 
now swarmed with these ghastly mon- 
strosities, the actuality appalled him. 

Now that the attack was really at 
hand, he felt a strange and sudden sense 
of helplessness. 

And with a bitter curse he shook his 
fist at the dark forest across the canyon, 
where — even as he looked — he saw a 
movement of crouching, furtive things; 
he heard. a dull thump-thump as of clubs 
beating hollow logs. 

“You devils!” he execrated. “Oh, for 


a ton of pulverite to drop among you!” 

“Look, master, look! The bridge! The 
bridge!" 

He turned quickly as old Gesafam 
pointed up-stream. 

There, clearly outlined against the sky, 
he saw a dozen — a score of little, crouch- 
ing, loping creatures emerge from the 
forest on the north bank, and at a 
clumsy, run defile along the swaying foot- 
path high above the rapids. 

CHAPTER XXVII 
ViTAR! 

A T SIGHT of the advance-guard of the 
Horde now already loping, crouched 
and ugly, over the narrow bridge to 
Settlement Cliffs, Allan’s first impulse 
was one of absolute despair. 

He had expected an attack beforeN 
night, but at least he had hoped an 
hour’s . respite to recover a little of his 
strength and to muster all the still valid 
men of the folk for resistance. Now, 
however, he saw even this was to be de- 
nied him. For already the leaders of 
the Horde scouts had passed the center 
of the bridge. 

Three or four minutes more and they 
would be inside the palisade, upon the 
cliff! 

“God! If they once get in there we’re 
gone!” cried Allan.. “We’re cut off from 
everything. Our animals will be slaugh- 
tered. The boy will die! They can bom- 
bard -us with rocks from aloft. It means 
annihilation!” 

Already he was running up the path 
toward the palisade. Not one second was 
to be lost. There was no time even to 
call a single m’an of the folk to reenforce 
him. Single-handed and alone he must 
meet the invaders’ first attack. 

Panting, sweating, stumbling, he 
scrambled up the steep terrace. And as 
he ran his thoughts outdistanced him. 

“Fool that I was to have left the 
bridge!” choked he. “My first act when 
I set foot on solid land should have been 
to cut the ropes and drop the whole thing 
into the rapids! I might have known this 
would happen — fool that I was!” 

The safety, the life, of the whole colo- 
ny, including his wife and son, now sole- 
ly depended on his reaching the southern 
end of the bridge before the vanguard 
of the Horde. 

-With a heart-racking burst of energy 
sprung to the defense, and as he ran 
he drew his hunting-knife. 

Reeling with exhaustion, spent, winded, 
yet still in desperation struggling on- 
wa,rd, he won the top of the cliff, swung 
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to the left along the path that led to 
the bridge and, more dead than alive, 
rushed onward in a last, supreme effort. 

Already he saw the anthropoids were 
within a hundred feet of the abutment. 
He could plainly see their squat, hideous 
bodies, their hairy and pendent arms, 
and the ugly shuffle of their preposterous 
legs, as at their best speed they made 
for the cliff. 

Three or four poisoned darts fell click- 
ing on the stones about him. Howls and 
yells of rage burst from the file of beast- 
men. 

One of the horrible creatures even — 
with apelike agility — sprang up into the 
guy-ropes of the bridge, clung there, and 
discharged an arrow from its bamboo 
blow-gun, chattering with rage. 

Stern, running but the faster, plugged 
him, with a forty-four. The anthropoid, 
still* clinging, yowled hideously, then all 
at once dropped off and vanished in the 
depths. 

Full drive, Allan hurled himself toward 
the entrance of the bridge. It seemed 
to him the beasts were almost on him 
now. 

Plainly he could hear the slavering 
click of their tushes and see the red, 
bleared winking of their deep-set eyes. 

Now he was at the rope-anchorage, 
where the cables were^ lashed to two 
stout palms. 

He emptied his automatic point-blank 
into the pack. 

Pausing not to note effects, he slashed 
furiously .at the left-hand rope. 

One strand gave. It sprang apart and 
began untwisting. Again he hewed with 
mad rage, 

•‘Crack!" 

The cable parted with' a report like a 
pistol-shot. From the bridge a wild, 
hideous tumult of yells and shrieks arose. 
The whole fabric, now unsupported on 
one side, dropped awry. Covered from 
end to end with anthropoids, it swayed 
heavily. 

Had men been on it all must have been 
flung into the rapids by the shock. But 
these beast-things, used to arborial work, 
to scaling cliffs, to every kind of dan- 
gerous adventuring, nearly all succeeded 
in clinging. 

Only three or four were shaken off, to 
catapult over and over down into the 
foaming lash of the river. 

And still, now creeping with hideous 
agility along the racked and swinging 
bridge that hung by but a single rope, 
they continued to make way, 'howling 
and screaming like damned souls. 

One gained the shore! It bounded at 
Allan, crouching, ferocious, deadly. He 


saw the tiny, venomous lance raised for 
the throw. 

Flick! 

He felt a twitch on his arm. 'Was he 
wounded"? He knew not. He knew only 
that with blind rage he had flung him- 
self on the second rope, and now with 
demon-rage was hacking at it. 

The snapping whirl of the cable as it 
parted flung him backward. 

He had an instant’s vision of the whole 
bridge- structure crumpling. Then it vanf 
ished. From the depths rose the most 
awful scream, quickly smothered, that 
he had ever heard. i 

And as the bestial bodies went tum- 
bling, rolling, fighting, down the rapids 
he suddenly beheld the bridge footway 
hanging limp and swaying against the 
further cliff, 

“Thank God! In time, in time!” he 
panted, staggering like a drunken man. 

But all at once he beheld two of the 
Horde , still there in front of him — the 
one that had flung the dart and another. 
They were advancing at a lope. 

Allan turned and fled. ' 

His ammunition all spent, he knew to 
tface them was madness. 

“I must load up again,” he thought, 
“Then I’ll make short work of them!” 


PORTUNATELY he could far outstrip 
^ them in flight. That, and that alone, 
had already saved him in the past week 
of horrible pursuit through the forests, to 
northward. And quickly now he ran 
down the terrace again — down to the 
caves below. As he ran he shouted in 
Merucaan: \ 

“Out, my people! Out with you! Out 
to battle! Out to war!" 

Halfway down to Cliff Villa he met 
Frumuos toiling upward. Him he greeted 
and quickly informed of the situation, 

“The bridge is down!” he panted. “I 
cut it! TTie further shore is swarming 
with enemies. ’Two have reached this 
side ! ” 

“What is this, O Kromno?” asked the 
man anxiously, pointing at Allan’s shoul- 
der. “Have they wounded you?” 

Allan looked and saw a poisoned dart 
hanging loosely in his left sleeve. A^ 
he moved he could feel the point rub' 
bing against his naked skin. 

“Merciful Heaven!” he exclaimed. 
“Has it scratched me?” 

With infinite precautions he loosened 
and threw off his outer garment. He 
flung it, with the dart still adhering, 
down over the cliff. 

“Look, Frumuos!”' he commanded. 
“Search carefully and, see if there be 
any scratch on the skin!” .5. 
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The man obeyed, making a minute in- 
spection through his mica eye-shields. 
Then he shook his head. 

“No, Kromno,” he answered. “I see 
nothing. But the arrow came near, 
near!” 

Stern, tremendously relieved, gestured 
toward the caves. 

“Go swiftly!” he commanded. “Bring 
up every man who still can fight. All 
must have full burdens of cartridges. 
Even though the bridge be down, the 
enemy will still attack!” 

“But how, since the great river lies 
between?” 

“They can climb down those cliffs and 
swim the river and scramble up this side 
as easily as we can walk on level ground. 
Go swiftly! There is no time to lose!” 

“I go, master. But tell me, the two 
who have already reached this side— 
shall we not first slay them?” 

Allan thought. For the first time he 
now realized clearly the terrible peril 
that lay in^ these two anthropoids al- 
ready at large inside the limits of the 
colony. 

He peered up the pathway. No sign 
of them above. Their animal cunning 
had warned them not to descend to cer- 
tain death. 

Now Allan knew they were at liberty 
inside the palisades, waiting, watching, 
constituting a deadly menace at every 
turn. 

In any one of a thousand places they 
could lie ambushed, behind trees or 
bushes, or in the limbs aloft, and thence, 
unseen, they could discharge an indefi- 
nite number of darts. 

It was now perilous in the extreme 
even to venture back to the palisade. 
Any moment might bring a flicking, 
stinging messenger of death. Those two, 
alone, might easily decimate the re- 
maining men of the colony — and now 
each man was incalculably precious. 

“Go,. Frumuos,” Allan again com- 
manded. “For the moment we must leave 
those two up there. Go, muster all the 
fighting men and bring them up here 
along the terrace. I must think! Go!” 

Suddenly, before the messenger had 
even time to disappear round the first 
bend in the path, Allan found his in- 
spiration. 

“Regular warfare will never do it!” 
he exclaimed decisively. “They have 
thousands where we have tens. Before 
we could pick them off with our firearms 
they’d have exhausted all our ammuni- 
tion and have rushed us — and everything 
would be aU over. 

“No; there must be some quicker and 
more drastic way! Even dynamite or 


pulverite could never reach them all, 
swarming over^ there through miles of 
forest. Only one thing can stand against 
them — fire! 

"With fire we must sweep and purge 
the world, even though we destroy it! 
With fire we must sweep the world!” 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE BESOM OF FLAME 

OTERN was not long in carrying out his 
•^plan. 

Even before Frumuos had returned, 
with the seventeen men still able to bear 
arms, he was at work. 

In Cliff Villa he hastily lashed up half 
a dozen fireballs, of coarse cloth, thor- 
oughly soaked them in oil, and, with a 
blazing torch, brought them out to the 
terrace. Old Gesafam, at his command, 
bolted the door behind him. At all haz- 
ards, Beta and the child must be pro- 
tected from any possibility of peril. 

“Here, Frumuos!” Stern cried. 

“Yes, master?” 

“Run quickly! Fetch the strongest bow 
in the colony and many arrows!” 

“I go, master!" 

Once more the man departed, running. 

“If I only had my oxygen- containing 
bullets ready!” Stern thought, his mind 
reverting to an unfinished experiment 
down in his laboratory in the Rapids 
power-house. "They would turn the trick, 
sure enough! They’d burst and rain fire 
everywhere. But they aren’t ready yet; 
and even if they were, nobody could 
venture down there now!” 

For already, plainly visible on the far- 
ther edge of the canyon, scores and hun- 
dreds of the hideous little beast-men 
were beginning to swarm. Their cries, 
despite the contrary stiff wind, carried 
across the river; and here and there a 
dart broke against the cliff. 

Already a few of the anthropoids were 
beginning to scramble down the opposite 
wall of stone. 

“Men!” Allan cried commandingly. 
“Not one of these creatures must ever 
reach this terrace! Take good aim. Waste 
no single shot. Every bullet must do its 
work!” 

Choosing six of the best marksmen, 
he stationed them along the parapet with 
rifles. And the firing began at once. 

Irregularly the shots barked from the 
line of sharpshooters; and the little stabs 
of smoke, drifting out across the river, 
blent in a thin blue haze. Every moment 
or two one of the Horde would writhe, 
scream, fall — or hang there, twitching, to 
the cliff, with terrible, wild yells. 
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stern greeted the return of Frumuos 
with eagerness. ^ 

"Here!” he exclaimed, scattering the 
arrows among half a dozen men. "Bind 
these fireballs fast to the arrowheads!” 

He dealt out cord. In a moment the 
task was done. 

“Sivad!” he called a man by name’. 
"You the best bowman of all! Here 
quickly!” 

Even as Sivad fitted the first arrow to 
the string and Stern was about to apply 
the torch, a rattling crash from above 
caused all to cringe and leap aside. 

Down, leaping, ricocheting, thunder- 
ing, hurtled a great boulder, spurning 
the cliff-face with a tremendous uproar. 

It struck the parapet like a thirteen- 
inch shell, smashed out two yards of 
wall, and vanished in the depths. And 
■ after it, riiding, rattling and bouncing 
down, followed a rain of pebbles, frag- 
ments and detritus. 

“Those two above — they’re attacking!” 
shouted Stern. "Quick — after themj 
You, you, you!" 

He told off half a dozen men with 
rifles and revolvers. 

"Quick, before they can hide! Look 
out for their darts! KW Kill!" 

'The detachment started up the path 
at a run, eager for the hunt. 

Stern set the flaring torch to the first 
fireball. It burst into bright flame. 

“Shoot, Sivad! Shoot!” he commanded. 
“Shoot high, shoot far. Plant your ar- 
row there in the dry undergrowth where 
the wind whips the jungle! Shoot and 
fail not!” / 

The stout bowman drew his arrow to 
the head, back, back till the flame licked 
his left hand. 

‘^Zing-g-g-g-g!" 

The humming bowstring sang in har- 
mony with the zooming arrow. A swift 
blue streak split the air, high above the 
river. Tn a quick trajectory it leaped. 

It vanished in the wind-swept forest. 
Almost before it had disappeared Sivad 
had snatched another flaming arrow 
and had planted it farther downstream. 

One by one, till all were gone, the 
marksman sowed the seed of conflagra- 
tion. And all the while, from the rifles 
along the parapet, death went splitting 
at the forefront of invasion. 

Another boulder fell from aloft, this 
time working havoc; for as one of the 
riflemen ^rang to dodge it struck a 
shoulder of limestone, bounded, and 
took him fair on the back. 

His cry was smashed clean out; he 
and the stone together plumbed the 
depths. 

But, as' though to echo it, shots began 


to clatter up above. Then all at once 
they ceased; and a cheer floated away 
across the canyon. 

“They're done, those two up there; 
damn them!” shouted Stern. “And look, 
men, look! The fire takes! The woods 
begin to burn!" 

True! Already in three places, coils 
of greasy smoke were beginning to 
writhe upward, as the resinous, dry un- 
dergrowth blossomed into red bouquets 
of flame. 

Now another fire burst out; then the 
two remaining ones. From six centers 
the conflagration was already swiftly 
spreading. \ 

Smoke-clouds began to drift down- 
wind; and from the forest depths arose 
not only harsh cries from the panic- 
stricken Horde, but also beast and bird- 
calls as the startled fauna sought to flee 
this new, red terror. 

Shouts and cheers of triumph burst 
from the little band of defenders on the 
terrace as the sweeping wind, flailing the 
flame through the sun-dried underbrush, 
whirled it crackling aloft in a quick- 
leaping storm of fire. 

But Stern was silent as he watched 
the fierce and sudden onset of the con- 
flagration. Between narrowed lids, as 
though calculating a grave problem, he 
observed the crazed birds taking sudden 
flight, launching into air and whirling 
drunkenly hither and yon with harsh 
cries for their last brief bit of life. 

'He listened to the animal calls in the 
forest and to the strange crashings of 
the underwood as the creatures broke 
cover and in vain sought safety. 

Mingled with these sounds were others 
— yells, shrieks, and gibberings — the 
tumult of the perishing Horde. 

Swiftly the fire spread to right and 
left, even as it ate northward from the 
river. 

The mass of anthropoids inevitably 
foiind themselves trapped; their slouch- 
ing, awkward figures • could here and 
there be seen in some clear space, run- 
ning wildly. Then, with a gust of flame, 
that space, too, vanished, and all was 
one red glare. 

I 

rpHE riflemen, meanwhile, were steadily 
potting such of the little demons as 
still were crawling up or down the cliff- 
side opposite. Surely, relentlessly, they 
shot the invaders down. And, even as 
Stern watched, the enemy melted and 
vanished before his eyes. 

Allan was thinking. 

“What may this not result in?” he 
wondered as he observed the swift and 
angry leap of the forest-fire to north- 
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ward. “It may ravage thousands of 
square miles before rain puts an end to 
it. It may devastate the whole country. 
A change in the wind may even drive it 
back on us, across the river, sweeping 
all before it. This may mean ruin!” 

He paused a moment, then said aloud: 

“Ruin, perhaps. Yes; but the alter- 
native was death! There was no other 
way!” 

Now none of the attackers remained 
save a few feebly twitching, writhing 
bodies caught on some protuberance of 
rock. Here, there, one of these fell, and 
like the rest was borne away down 
stream. 

Through the heated air already rever- 
berated a strange roar as the forest-fire 
leaped up the opposite hillside in one 
clear lick of incandescence. This roar 
hummed through the heavens and trem^. 
bled over the long reaches of the river. 

The fire jumped a little valley and 
took the second hill, burning as clear as 
any furnace, with a swift onward, up- 
ward slant as the wind fanned it for- 
ward through a dry brush and among 
the crowded palms. 

Now and then, with a muffled explo- 
sion, a sap-filled palm burst. Here, or 
yonder, some brighter flare showed 
where the fire ran at one clear leap 
right to the 'fronded top of a fern-tree. 

Firebrands and dry-kye, caught up by 
the swirl, spiraled through the thick air 
and fell far in advance of the main flre- 
army, each outpost colonizing into swift 
destruction. 

Already the nearer portion of the op- 
posite cliff-edge was barren and smok- 
ing, swept clean of life as a broom might 
sweep an ant-hill. Turbillions of dense 
smoke obscured the sky. 

The air flew thick with brands, live 
coals and flaring bits of bark, all whirl- 
ing aloft on the breath of the fire-demon. 
Showers of burning jewels were sown 
broadcast by the resistless wind. 

Stern, unspeakably saddened in spite 
of victory by this wholesale destruction 
of forest, fruit, and game, turned away 
from the magnificent, the terrifying 
spectacle. 

He left his riflemen staring at it, 
amazed and awed to silence by the splen- 
dor of the flame-tempest, which they 
watched through their eye-shields in 
absolute astonishment. 

Back to Cliff Villa he returned, his 
step heavy and his heart like lead. In 
a -few brief hours, how great, how ter- 
rible, how devastating the changes that 
had come upon Settlement Cliffs! 

Attack, destruction, pestilence, and 
flame had all worked their will there; 


and many a dream, a plan, a hope now 
lay in ashes, even like those smoldering 
cinder-piles across the river — those pyres 
that marked the death-field of the hate- 
ful, venomous, inhuman Horde! 

Numb with exhaustion and emotions, 
he staggered up the path, knocked, and 
was admitted to his home by the old 
nurse. 

He heard the crying of his son, vigor- 
ously protesting against some infant 
grievance, and his tired heart yearned 
with strong father-love. 

“A hard world, boy!” thought he. “A 
hard fight, all the way through. God' 
grant, before you come to take the bur- 
den and the shock, I may have been 
able to lighten both for you!” 

The old woman touched his arm. 

“Oh, master! Is the fighting past?” 

“It is past and done, Gesafam. That 
enemy, at least, will never come 'again!’ 
But tell me, what causes the boy to 
cry?” 

“He is hungered, master. And I — I do 
not know the way to milk the strange 
animal!” 

Despite his exhaustion, pain, and dour 
forebodings, Allan had to smile a second. 

“That’s one thing you’ve got to learn, 
old mother!” he exclaimed. “I’ll milk 
presently.. But not just yet!” 

For first of all he must see Beatrice, 
again. The boy must cry a bit, till he 
had seen her! 

To the bed he hastened, and beMde it 
fell on his knees. His eager eyes devoured 
the girl’s face; his trembling hand sought 
her brow. 

Then a glad cry broke from -his lips. 

Her face no longer burned with fever, 
and her pulse was slower now. A profuse 
and saving perspiration told him the 
crisis had been passed. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” he 
breathed from his inmost soul. With his 
arms he circled her. He drew her to his 
breast. 

And even in that hour of confusion 
and distress he knew the greatest joy 
of life was his. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

ALLAN’S NARRATIVE 

^HE week that followed was one of ter- 
rible labor, vigil, responsibility for 
Stern. Not yet recovered from his wounds 
nor fully rested from his flight before the 
Horde — now forever happily wiped out 
— the man nevertheless plunged with un- 
tiring energy into the stupendous tasks 
before him. 

He was at once the life, the brain, and 
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inspiration of the colony. Without him 
all must have perished. In the hollow of 
his hand he held them, every one; and 
he alone it was who wrought some meas- 
ure of reconstruction in the smitten set- 
tlement. 

Once Beatrice was out- of danger, he 
turned his attention to the others. He 
administered his treatment and regimen 
With a strong hand, and allowed no op- 
position. Under his direction a little 
cemetery grew in the palisade — a mourn- 
ful sight for this early stage in the re- 
construction of the world. 

Here the folk, according to their owni 
custom, marked the graves with totem 
emblems as down in the abyss, and at 
night they wailed and chanted there 
.under the bright or misty moon; and by 
day the number- of graves increased till 
more than twenty crowned the cliff. 

The two anthropoids were not buried, 
however, but were thrown into the river 
from the place where they had been 
shot down while rolling rocks over the 
edge. They vanished in a tumbling, eddy- 
ing swirl, misshapen and hideous to the 
last. 

With his accustomed energy he set 
his men to work repairing the damage 
as well as possible, rearranging the liv- 
ing quarters, and bringing order out of 
chaos. Beta was now able to sit up a 
little. Allan decided she must have had 
a touch of brain-fever. 

But in his thankfulness at her re- 
covery he took no great thought as to 
the nature of the disease. 

“Thank God, you’re on the road to full 
recovery now, dear!” he said to her on 
the tenth day as they sat together in 
the sun before the home cave. “A mighty 
close call for you — and for the boy, too! 
Without that good old goat what 
mightn’t have happened? She’ll be a 
privileged character for life in these 
diggings.’,’ 

Beta laughed, and with a thin hand 
stroked his hair as he bent over her. 

He kissed her tenderly, and for a 
while they said nothing. Then he asked: 

“You’re really feeling much better 
today?” 

“Awfully much! Why, I’m nearly well 
again! In a day or two I’ll be at. work, 
just as though nothing had happened.” 

“No, no; you must rest a while. Just 
so you’re better, that’s enough for me.” 

Beatrice was really gaining fast. The 
fever had at least left her with an in- 
satiable appetite. 

Allan decided she was now well enough 
again to nurse the baby. So he and the 
famous goat were mutually spared many 
a bad quarter of an hour. 


^iUliLYING up matters and things on 

the evening of the ninth day, as they 
sat once more on the terrace in front of 
Cliff Villa, he Inventories the situation 
thus : 

1 Twenty-six of the folk are dead. 

2 H’yemba is disposed of — praise be! 

3 Forty still survive — twenty-eight men, 
nine women, three children. Of these forty, 
thirty-three are sound. 

4 The plane is lost. 

5 The bridge is destroyed, and eight of 
the caves are gone. 

6 The entire forest area to northward, as 
far as the- eye can reach, is totally devas- 
tated. 

7 The Horde is wiped out. 

“Some good items and some bad, you 
- see, in this trial balance,” he comrriented 
as he checked up the iteihs. “It means 
a fresh start in some ways, and no end 
of work. But, after all, the damage isn’t 
fatal, as it might easily have been. We’re 
about a thousand times better off than 
there was any hope for.” 

“You haven’t counted in your own 
wounds, just healing, or the terrific time 
you had with the Horde,” suggested Bea- 
-trice. “How in this world you ever got 
through I don’t see.” 

“i don’t, either. It was a miracle, 
that’s all. From’ the place where I , de- 
scended for a little repair work, and 
where they suddenly ^attacked us, to 
the colony can’t be less than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. And such hills, 
valleys, jungles! Perfectly unimaginable 
difficulties. Beta! Now that I look back 
on it myself, I don’t see how I ever got 
here.” 

“They killed both the men you had 
with you?” 

“Yes; but one of them not till the 
second day. You see, the carburetor got 
clogged and wouldn’t spray properly. I 
realized I never could reach Settlement 
Cliffs without overhauling it. So I 
scouted for a likely place to land, far 
from any sign of the cursed signal -fires. 

“Well, we hadn’t been on the ground 
fifteen minutes before I’m blest if one 
of my men didn’t hear the brushwood 
crackling to eastward. 

“‘O Kromno, master!’ he said, clutch- 
ing my arm, ‘there come creatures — 
many creatures — through the forest! 
Let us go!’ . 

“I listened and heard it, too; and 
somehow — subconsciously, I guess — I 
knew an advance-guard of the Horde 
was on us! 

“It was night of course. My search- 
light was still burning, throwing a pow- 
erful white glare into the thicket about 
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a quarter mile away, beyond the sand- 
barren where I had taken earth. I 
turned it off, for I remembered how much 
better the folk could see without arti- 
'^flcial light in our night atmosphere. 

“ ‘Tell me, do you see anything?’ I 
whispered. 

“The other fellow pointed. 

“ ‘There, there!’ he exclaimed. ‘Little 
people! Many little people coming 
through the trees!’ 

“For a moment I was paralyzed. What 
to do? There was no time now for a 
getaway, even if the machine hadn’t 
been out of order, My mind was in a 
whirl, a rout, an utter panic. I confess, 
Beatrice, for once I was scared absolute- 
ly blue — ’’ 

“No wonder! Who could have helped 
being?” 

“Because, you see, there was no way 
out. Lord knew how many of the little 
fiends were closing in on us; they might 
be on all sides. The country was much 
broken and absolutely new to me. I had 
no defenses to fight from, and it was 
night. Could anything have been worse?” 

“Go on, -dear! What next?” 

“Well, the Horde was coming on fast, 
and the darts beginning to patter in, so 
I saw we couldn’t stay there. I had 
some vague idea of stratagem, I remem- 
ber — some notion of leading the' devils 
away on a long chase, outdistancing 
them and then swinging around to the 
machine again by daylight, and possibly 
fixing it up in time to skip out for home. 
But—” 

“But it didn’t work out that way?” 

“Hardly! I emptied my automatics 
into the brown of the advancing peak, 
and then retreated, flanked by my two 
men. They were keer^to fight, the Meru- 
caans were — always ready for a mix^ — 
but I knew too much about poisoned ar- 
rows to let ’em. We stumbled off through 
the woods at a good gait, crashing away 
like elephants, while always, apelike, 
creeping and hideous, the little hairy 
beast-people stole and slithered among 
the palms.” 

Beatrice shuddered. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed. “I — I'd have 
died of sheer fright!” 

“I didn’t feel like dying of fright, but 
I infernally near died of rage when in 
about five minutes I saw a flicker of 
flame through the jungle, and then a 
brighter glare.” 

6t^HEY burned, the plane?” 

“I guess so. I never went jsack to 
see. They probably burned the wings, 
and tried to batter up the rest of it 
with rocks. They wrecked it all right 


enough, I guess. That was for the attack 
we made on ’em from its safe elevation 
at the bungalow. Well — ” 

“What then?” 

“I can hardly remember. We trekked 
south, as near as I could reckon it, or 
south by east, with New Hope River as 
„our objective-point. Oh, what's the use 
trying to tell it all? You know the jungle 
at night?” 

“Wild beasts, you mean?” 

“And snakes. Beta!, Some sensation to 
step on a copperhead and then leap off 
just in time to miss the snap of the 
fangs ! ” 

“Oh, don’t, Allan! Don’t!” 

^ “All right; I’ll skip that part. Anyhow, 
we hiked till daybreak, when my men 
began to complain of severe pain in the 
eyes. I had to stop and rig up some 
shields for them, and smear their hands 
and faces with mud to keep off the sun. 
Well, we managed to eat a little fruit and 
get a drink of water; but as for the rest, 
there was none. For inside an hour, 
hanged if the darts didn’t begin drop- 
ping again!” 

“They’d come up with' you?” 

“Maybe. Or else it was another group 
of ’em. No telling. The whole country 
seemed to be a-swarm with the devils. 
Anyhow, we had to mosey again. But — 
well — one of the darts got home on my 
best fighter. And — h-m! — he didn’t last 
five minutes. He turned a kind of bluish- 
green, too. And swelled a good bit. I’ll 
spare you the details. Beta. At any rate, 
we had to leave him. So there were only 
two of us now, and God knew where 
home was, or how many thousand of the 
hairy devils were lying in the ambush on 
the way. So then — ” 

“What did you do?” she asked, shud- 
dering. ~- 

“We hiked, and kept on hiking! All 
day we beat and trampled the forest, 
~ and toward night there was no more go 
in us. So we decided to make a stand. 
Pretty objects we were, too, torn and 
bruised, mired from swamps clear to our 
waists,' and a mass of scratches and 
bruises! I Well; we hadn’t long to wait 
when the attack was on again. 

“I gave my one remaining man the 
spare automatic, and showed him how to 
handle it; and for about an hour we 
stood off the devils. But they flanked us, 
and all at once my man grunted and 
pitched forward. I’m damned if they 
hadn’t driven a spear cleam through his 
lungs! 

“After^hat, good God! it was just a 
man-hunt, endless and horrible, through 
trackless wilds, over hills and mountains, 
through valleys, across rivers. Heaven 
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knows where! But I always tried to keep 
my wits and beat to southward, hoping, 
ever hoping, I might reach the New Hope. 
Well — now and then I could get far 
enough ahead to snatch a bite or a drink. 
Twice I slept — twice, in one week; think 
of that, will you? Once in a hollow tree, 
and once under a rock-ledge. Only a 
few hours in all. But it helped. With- 
out that I couldn’t have got through.” 

She took his hand and Kissed and 
caressed it. 

“My Allan!” she whispered, while in 
her eyes the tears started hot. “You 
suffered all that just to come home 
again?” 

“What else was there to do? The last 
few days I hardly knew anything at all. 
It was a daze, a dream, a nightmare. 
There was so much pain in every part 
that no one part could hurt very much. 
The bushes pretty nearly stripped every 
rag of clothes off me — and the skin, as 
well. My shoes went all to pieces. I lost 
my sense of direction a hundred times, 
and must have often doubled my tracks. 
I ate and drank what I could get, like 
an animal. Once, in a period of lucidity, 
I remember finding a nest of fledgling 
birdk I crunched them down alive, pin- 
feathers and all! Well — ” 

“My boy! My poor, lost, tortured boy!” 

“When they wounded me I^never even 
knew. All I know is that the spear wasn’t 
one of the poisoned ones. Otherwise — ” 

“There, there! Don’t think about it 
any more, darlingj Don’t tell me any 
more. I know enough. It’s too awful! 
Let’s both try to forget it!” 

“I guess that’s the best way, after all,” 
he answered. “I found the river, some- 
how, after a thousand or two eternities. 
Instinct must have guided me, for I 
turned up-stream in the right direction. 
And after that, all I remember is seeing 
the bridge across to Settlement Cliffs.” 

“And so you came home to us again, 
darling?” 

“So I came home. Love led me, Bea- 
trice. It was my chart and compass 
through the wilderness. Not even pain 
and hunger coUld confuse them. Noth- 
ing but death could ever blot them out!” 

“And after all you’d been through, 
dear, you did what you did for ds? With- 
out resting? Without any d^lay or res- 
pite?” 

“That’s life,” he answered simply. 
“That’s the price of the new world. He 
who would build must suffer!” 

Her arms encircled him, her breath 
was warm upon his face, and in the kiss 
that burned itself upon his eager lips 
he knew some measure of the sweetness 
of reward. 


CHAPTER XXX 

INTO THE FIRE-SWEPT WILDERNESS 

L ess than three weeks after the ex- 
termination of the Horde, Stern had 
already completed important measures 
looking toward the rehabilitation of the 
colony. 

The damage had been largely re- 
paired. Now only some half-dozen con- 
valescent cases still remained on the 
sick-list. What the colony had lost in ' 
numbers it had gained in solidarity and 
a truer loyalty than ever before felt 
there. 

All the survivors, now vastly more 
faithful to the common cause than in the 
beginning, showed an eager longing to 
lay hold of the impending problems with 
Stern, and to labor faithfully for the 
future of the great undertaking. 

The Ashing, hunting, and domestica- 
tion of wild animals all were resumed, 
and again*- the sound of hammers’ and 
anvils clanked through the caves. 

Under Stern’s direction, half a dozen 
men crossed the pool in boats, descended 
the north bank of the river, and got 
hold of the cut bridge cables. 

Stern shot a thin line over to them by 
means of a bow and arrow. With this 
they pulled a stouter cord across, and 
finally a strong cable. All hands together 
soon brought the bridge once more up 
the cliff, where it was lashed to its old 
moorings. 

Barring a few. broken floor-planks, 
easily replaced, only slight damage had 
been done. One day’s labor sufficed to 
put it in repair again. 

The parapet was rebuilt and a wa,ll 
constructed across the end of the broken 
terrace. Work w^as begun on new cave 
dwellings, with great care not to weaken 
the strata and so invite another' disaster. 

Stern, very wise by now in gaging the 
barbarian psychology, undertook no di- 
rect punishment of such as had. been led 
away by H’yemba. But he gathered all 
the folk together in the palisade, and 
there — close to the mutely eloquent ob- 
ject-lesson 'of the little cemetery — he 
made them a charweg, a talk in their 
own speech. 

“My people!” cried he, erect and strong 
before them all. “Listen now, for this 
thing ye must know! 

“The evil of your hearts, thinking to 
prevail against me and the law, hath 
brought ye misery and death! Ye have 
rebelled against the law, and behold, 
many are now dead — innocent as well 
as guilty. ’The landslide smote ye, and 
enemies came — enemies far more terrible 
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than the dreaded Lanskaarn ye fought 
in the abyss! But a little more and ye 
had all died with battle and disaster. 
Only my hand alone saved ye — all who 
still live to breathe this upper air. , 

“Men! Ye beheld my doing with the 
earthquake and the Horde! Ye beheld, 
too, my answer to H’yemba, the evil 
man, the rebel and traitor. Him ye saw 
hurled, bleeding, from the parapet! That 
was my answer to his insolence! And 
if not he, then who can ever stand 
against me?” 

He paused, and swept them with his 
glance, letting the lesson sink deep home. 
Before him their eyes were lowered; 
their heads bowed; and through them all 
ran murmurs of fear and supplication. 

“My folk! Rightly might i be angered 
with you, and require sacrifice and still 
more blood; but I am merciful. I shall 
not punish; I shall only teach, and 
guide, and help! For my heart is your 
heart, and ye are precious in my eyes. 

“But: hark ye now, and think, and 
judge for yourselves! If any ever speak 
again of rebellion, or of treason, and 
seek to break the law, on his head shall 
be the blood of all. For surely woe shall 
:ome again on us. In your own behalf I 
warn you, and ye shall be the judges. 
Now answer me, O my folk, what shall 
be done unto any one who rebels?" 

“He shall die!” boomed the voice of 
Zangamon.. The loyal fighter, now lean 
and "gaunt with great labors, but still 
'powerful, raised his corded hand on high. 
“Of a truth, that man shall die!” 

“What death?” cried Stern. 

“Even the death of H’yemba! Let him 
be cast from the parapet to death in 
the white rushing river far below!” 

All echoed the cry: “Death to all trai- 
tors, from the rocks!" 

“So be it then,” Stern concluded. “Ye 
have spoken, and it shall be written as 
a law. From execution rock shall all 
conspirators be cast. Now go!’’ 

He dismissed them. While they de- 
parted and filed down the -terraces to 
their own homei^ he stood there with 
folded arms, watching them very gravely. 
The last one vanished. He nodded. 

“They’ll do now!” said he to himself. 
“No more trouble from that source! An- 
other milestone passed along the road of 
self-control, 'self-government, and com- 
munal spirit. Ah, but the road’s a long 
one yet — a long and hard and stony road 
to follow!” 

Next day Stern began_ making his plans 
for the recovery of the lost airplane. 

“This is by far the most important 
matter riow before the colony,” he told 
Beatrice, watching her nurse the boy as 


they sat by the fire, while outside the 
rain drummed over cliff and canyon, hUl 
\nd plain. “Our very life depends on 
keeping a free means of communication 
open with the mbtherrcountry of the 
folk, so to call it, and with- the city- 
ruins that supply us with so many neces- 
sary articles. No other form of trans- 
portation will do. At all hazards we must 
have an airplane — one at least, more 
later, if possible.” 

“Of course,” she answered; “but why 
not make one here? Down there in your 
workshop — ” , 

“I haven’t the equipment, yet,” he 
interrupted; “nor yet the necessary 
metal, the wire, a hundred things. All 
that will come in time when we get some 
mines to work and start a few blast- 
furnaces. But for the present, the best 
and quickest thing to do will be to look 
up the old machine again.” 

«T>UT,” she objected, terrified at the 
thought of losing him again; “but 
I thought you said the Horde wrecked 
it!” 

“So they did; but beasts like that prob- 
ably couldn’t destroy the vital mecha- 
nism beyond possibility of repair. That 
is, not unless they heaped a lot of wood 
all over it, and heated it white-hot, 
which I don’t” think they had intelligence 
enough to do. In' any event, what’s left 
will serve me as a model for another 
machine. I really think I’ll have to have 
a try for it.” 

“Oh, Allan! You aren’t-going to ven- 
ture out into the wilderness again?” ' 

“Why riot, dearest? You must remem- 
ber the forest is all burned now; prob- 
ably for hundreds of miles. And the 
Horde, the one greatest peril that has 
dogged us ever since those days in the 
tovrer, has been swept out with the 
besom of flame!" 

“Which has surely also destroyed the 
machine, even if they haven’t!” she ex- 
claimed, using every possible argument 
to discourage him. 

“I hardly think so,” he judged. “You 
see, I left it in a wide sand-barren. I 
think, on the whole, it will pay me to 
make the expedition. Of course I shan't 
take less than a dozen men to help me 
bring it back — what’s left of it.” 

“But Allan, can you find your way?” 

“I’ve got to! That machine must posi- 
tively be recovered! Otherwise we’re 
totally cut off from the abyss. Coloniz- 
ing stops, and all kinds of hell may break 
loose below,ground before I can build an- 
other machine entire. There are no rail- 
roads running now to the brink,” he 
added, smiling; “and no elevators to the 
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basement of the world. “It’s the old 
plane again or nothing!” 

The girl exhausted all her arguments 
and entreaties in vain. Once Allan's 
mind was definitely made up along the 
line of duty, he went straight forward, 
though the heavens fell. 

Four days later the expedition set out. 

Allan'' had made adequate preparations 
in every way. He left a strong and well- 
armed guard to protect Settlement Cliffs. 
By careful thought and chart- drawing 
he was able to approximate the probable 
position of the machinfe. With him he 
took fifteen men, headed by Zangamon, 
who now insisted he was well enough to 
go, and ably seconded by Frumuos. 

Each man carried an automatic, and 
six had rifles. They bore an average of 
one hundred cartridges apiece, and, in 
knapsacks of goat-leather, dried rations 
for a week. Each also carried fish hooks 
and a stout fiber line. 

The party counted on being able to 
supplement their supplies with trout, 
bass, and pickerel from countless un- 
touched streams. They might, too, come 
into wooded country, if the fire had left 
any to northward, and here they knew 
game would be plentiful. 

One thing seemed positive in that new 
world; starvation could not threaten. 

Cloudy and dull the morning was — 
yet well-suited to the needs of the folk 
— when the expedition left Settlement 
Cliffs. The convoy, each man provided 
with eye-guards and his hands and face 
well painted with protecting pigment, 
waited impatiently in the palisade, while 
Allan said farewell to Beta and the little 
chap. 

For a long moment he strained them 
both to his breast, then, the woman’s 
kiss still hot upon his Ups, ran quickly 
up the path and joined his picked troop 
of scouts. 

“Forward, men!” cried he, taking the 
lead with Zangamon. 

Some minutes later Beatrice saw them 
defiling over the long, shaking bridge. 

Through her tears she watched them, 
waving her hand to Allan — even making 
the baby shake its little hand as well— 
and throwing kisses to him, who re- 
turned them gaily. 

On the far bank the party halted a 
minute to shout a few last words to the 
assembled colonists that lined the para- 
pet of the terrace. 

Then they turned, and, striking north- 
west, plunged boldly into the burned and 
blackened , waste. 

Long after the marching column had 
disappeared over the crest of the second 
hill Beatrice still watched. IJp on the 


cliff-top, with the powerful telescope at 
her eye, she followed the faint, drifting 
line of dust and ash that marked the 
line of march. 

Only when this, too, had disappeared, 
merged in the somber gray of the hori- 
zon, did she sadly and very slowly de- 
scend the path once more, back to the 
loneliness of a home where now no hus- 
band’s presence greeted' her. 

Though- she tried to smile — tried to 
believe all would be well, yet old Gesa- 
fam, glancing up from her labors at the 
cooking-hearth, saw tears were shining 
in her beautiful gray eyes. 

Barbarian though the ancient beldame 
was, she knew, she understood that after 
all, now as for all time, in every venture 
and in every- task, the woman’s portion 
was the harder one. 

CHAP’TER XXXI 

A STRANGE APPARITION 

AT a good round pace, where open 
country permitted, the party made 
way, striking boldly across country in 
the probable direction of the lost air- 
plane. 

Some marched in silence, thought- 
fully; others sang, as though setting out 
upon the Great Sunken Sea in fishing- 
boats. But one common purpose and 
ambition thrilled them all. 

A man less boldly resourceful than 
Allan Stern must have thought long, 
and long hesitated, before thus plunging 
into desolated and unknown territory. 

For, to speak truth, the finding of the 
needle in the haystack would have been 
as easy as any hope of ever locating the 
machine in all those thousands of square 
miles of devastation. 

But Stern felt no fear. The great need 
of the colony made the expedition im- 
perative; his supreme self-trust ren- 
dered it possible. 

From the very beginning of things, 
back there in the tower overlooking 
Madison Forest, he had never even ad- 
mitted the possibility of failure in any 
undertaking. Defeat lay wholly outside 
his scheme of things. That it could ever 
be his portion simply never occurred 
to him. 

As they progressed he carefully re- 
viewed everything in his mind. Plans 
and equipment seemed perfectly ade- 
quate. In' addition to the impedimenta 
already mentioned, a few necessary tools, 
a supply of cordage for transporting the 
machine, and three bottles of brandy for 
emergencies had been judiciously added 
to the men’s burdens. 
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Each, in addition, carried a small, flat 
water-jug, tightly stopped, slung over 
his shoulder. Allan counted on streams 
being plentiful; but he meant to look 
out even for the unexpected, too. 

He had wisely taken means to protect 
their feet for the long tramp. In spite 
of all their opposition he had made them 
prepare and bind on sandals of goat’s 
leather. Hitherto they had gone bare- 
footed at Settlement Cliffs; but now that 
was no longer permissible. 

The total equipment of each man 
weighed less than one hundred pounds, 
including tools and all. No'weakling, like 
the men of the twentieth century, could 
have stood the gaff of marching under 
such a load; but these huge fellows, 
muscular and lithe, walked off with it 
as though it had been a mere nothing. 

Allan himself carried about fifty 
pounds. In addition to arms and provi- 
sions he carried a powerful binocular, 
the spoil of a wrecked optician’s shop in 
Cincinnati. 

Underfoot, as the column advanced in 
a 'long line, loose dust and wood-ashes 
rose in clouds. The air grew thick and 
irritating to the lungs. 

Now and then they had to make a de- 
tour round a charred and fallen trunk, 
or cut their way and clamber through 
a calcined barricade of twisted limbs 
and branches. Not infrequently they saw 
burned bones of animals or of anthro- 
poids. ^ 

Here and there they evjen stumbled on 
a distorted, half -consumed body — a hid- 
eous reminder of the vanquished enemy 
— the half-man tha^ had tried 'to pit it- 
self against the whole-man, with inevi- 
table annihilation as the only possible 
result. 

The distorted attitudes of some of 
these ghastly, incredibly ugly carcasses 
told with eloquence the terrified, vain 
flight of the Horde before the all-cOn- 
suming storm of fire, the panic and the 
anguish of their extinction. 

But Allan only grunted or smiled grim- 
ly at sight of the horrible little bodies. 
Pity he felt no more than for a crushed 
and hideous copperhead. 

The country had been swept clean by 
the fire-broom. Not a living creature re- 
mained visible. Moles there still might 
be, and perhaps hares and foxes, wood- 
chucks, ground hogs, and a few such 
animals that by chance had taken earth; 
but even of these there was no trace. 
Certainly all larger breeds had been de- 
stroyed. 

Where paradise-birds, macaws, and 
paroquets had screamed and flitted, 
humming-birds darted with a whir of 


gauzy wings, serpents writhed, deer 
browsed, monkeys and apes swung chat- 
tering from the liana-festooned fern- 
trees, now all was silence, charred ashes, 
dust — the universal, blank awfulness of 
death. 

Naked and ugly the country stretched 
away) away to its black horizon, ridge 
, after ridge of rolling land stubbled with 
. sparse, limbless trunks and carpeted with 
cinders. 

A dead world truly, it seemed — how 
infinitely different from the lush, green 
beauty of the territory south of the New 
{ Hope, a region Stern still could make out 
as a bluish blur, far to southward, 
through his binoculars. y 

By night, after having eaten dinner 
beside a turbid, brackish pool, .they had 
made more than twenty miles to north- 
westward. Stern thought scornfully of 
the distance. In his plane he would have 
covered it easily in as many minutes. 

But now all was different. Nothing re- 
mained save slow, laborious plodding, 
foot by foot, through the choking desola- 
tion of the burned world. 

They camped near a small stream for 
the night, and cast their lines, but took 
, nothing. Stern gave this matter no great 
weight. He thought, perhaps, it might 
be a mere accident, and still felt con- 
fident of finding fish elsewhere. 

Even the discovery of three or four, 
dead perch, floating belly up, round and 
round in an eddy, gave him no clue to 
the total destruction of all life. He did 
not understand, even yet, that the ter- 
rific conflagration, far more stupendous 
than any ever known in the' old days, 
had even heated the streams and killed 
the fish. " 

Yet already a vague, half-sensed un- 
easiness had begun to creep over him — 
not yet a definite presentiment of dis- 
aster, but rather a subconscious feeling 
that the odds against him were too great. 

And once a thought of Napoleon 
crossed his mind as he sat there silently, 
camped with his men; and he remem- 
bered Moscow, with a strange, new ap- 
prehension. 

T^EXT morning, having refilled their 
canteens, they set out again, still in 
the same direction. Stern often con- 
sulted his chart, to be sure they were 
proceeding in what he took to be thCj 
proper course. 

The distance between Settlement Cliffs 
and the machine was wholly problem- 
atical; yet, once he should come within 
striking distance of the scene of his dis- 
aster, he felt positive of being able to 
recognize it. ' 
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Not far to south of the spot, he re- 
membered, a very steep and noisy stream 
flowed toward the west; and off to north- 
west of it rose a peculiarly formed, 
double-peaked mountain, easily recog- 
nizable. 

The sand-barren itself, where he had 
been obliged to abandon the machine, 
lay in a kind of broad valley, flanked 
on one hand by cliffs, while the other 
sloped gradually upward to the foothills 
of the double mountain in question. 

“Once I get anywhere within twenty 
miles of it I’m aU right,” Allan thought, 
anxiously sweeping the horizon with his 
binoculars as the party paused on a high 
ridge to rest. “The great problem is to 
locate that mountain. After that the 
rest will be easy.” 

At noon they camped again, ate spar- 
ingly, and rested an hour. Here Allan 
brought his second map up to date. This 
map, a large sheet of parchment, served 
as a record of distances and directions 
traveled. 

Starting at Settlement Cliffs he had 
painstakingly entered on it every stage 
of the journey, every ridge and valley, 
watercourse, camp, and landmark. Once 
the goal reached, this record would prove 
invaluable in retracing their way. 

“If the rest of the trip were only indi- 
cated as weU as what’s past!” he mut- 
tered, working out his position. “One 
of these days, when other things are at- 
tended to, we must have a geodetic sur- 
vey, complete maps and plans, and accu- 
rate information about the whole topog- 
raphy of this altered continent. Some- 
time — along with a few million other 
necessary things!” 

The third day brought them nowhere. 
Still the bruZe stretched on and on be- 
fore them, though now, far to right, 
Allan occasionally could glimpse a 
wooded mountain-spur through the bin- 
oculars, as though the limits of the vast 
conflagration were in sight at least in 
one direction. 

But to left and ahead nothing still 
showed but devastated land. 

The character of the country, how- 
ever, had begun to change. The valleys 
had grown deeper and the ridges higher. 
Allan felt that they were now coming 
into a more mountanious region. 

“Well, that’s encouraging, anyhow,” he 
reflected. “Any time, now, I may sight 
the double-peaked mountain. It can’t 
heave in sight any too soon to suit me!" 

There was need of sighting it, indeed, 
for already the party had begun to suffer 
not a little. The perpetual tramping 
through ashes had started cracks and 
sores forming on the men’s feet. Most 


of them were coughing and sneezing 
much of the time, with a kind of in- 
fluenza caused by the acrid and biting 
dust. 

The dried food, too, had started an 
intolerable thirst, and water was terribly 
scarce. The canteens were now almost 
empty; and more than one brook or pool, 
to which the men eagerly hastened, 
turned out to be saline or hopelessly 
fouled by fallen forest wreckage, fester- 
ing and green-slimed in the cooking sun. 

In spite of the eye-shields and pig- 
ments, some of the men were already 
suffering from sunburn and ophthalmia, 
which greatly impaired their efllciency. 
Their failure to take fish was also be- 
ginning to dishearten them. 

Allan pondered the advisability of sus- 
pending day travel and trekking only by 
night, but had to give over this plan, 
for it would obviate all possibility of his 
sighting the landmark, the cleft moun- 
tain. Though he said nothing, the pangs 
of apprehension were beginning to bite 
deep into his soul. 

For the first time that night the idea 
was strangely borne in upon him that, 
after all, this might be little better 
than a wild-goose chase, and that — de- 
spite his desperate need of the airplane 
engine — perhaps the better part of valor 
might be discretion, retreat, return to 
Settlement Cliffs while there might still 
be time. 

Yet even the few hours of troubled 
sleep he got that night, camped in a 
blackened ravine, served to strengthen 
his determination to push on again at all 
hazards. 

“It can’t be far now!” he thought. 
“The place simply can’t be very far! We 
must have made the best part of the dis- 
tance already. What madness to turn 
back now and lose all we’ve struggled 
so hard to gain! No, no — on we go again! 
Forward to success!” 

■^EXT morning, therefore — the fourth 
since having left New Hope River — 
the party pushed forward again. It 
was now a strange procession, limping 
and slow, the men blinking through their 
shields, their hands and faces smeared 
with mud and ashes. 

Painfxilly, yet without a word of com- 
plaint or rebellion, they once more 
trailed over the fire-blasted hills on the 
quest of the wrecked plane. 

Hour by hour they were now forced 
to pause for rest. Some of the impedi- 
menta had to be discarded. During the 
forenoon Allan commanded that most 
of the fishing-gear and part of the cord- 
age should be thrown away. 
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Toward mid-afternoon he sorted out 
the tools, and kept only an essential 
minimum. Now that they had seen no 
possible need for ammunition, he de- 
cided to leave half of that also. 

The tools and ammunition he care- 
fully cached under a rock- cairn and set 
a tall, burned pole up over it, with a 
cross-piece lashed near the top. The 
position of this cairn he minutely noted 
on his^ap. Some day he would return 
and get the valuables again. 

Nothing could be spared from the pro- 
vision packets, but these were much 
lighter, anyhow. This helped a little. 
But Allan could see that the strength 
of his men, and his own force as well, 
was diminishing faster than the burden. 

So, with a heavy heart, now half in- 
clined to abandon the task and turn 
back, he surveyed the horizon for the 
last time that night in vain search for 
the landmark mountain of his hopes. 

Morning dawned again, pitilessly hot 
and sun-parched. By five o’clock the 
party was under way, to make at least 
a few miles before the greatest heat 
should set in. 

Allan realized that this might be the 
crucial day. Either by nightfall he must 
sight the mountain or he must turn 
back. And with fever-burning eager- 
ness he urged his limping men to greater 
speed, chafed at every delay, constantly 
examined the horizon, and with con- 
suming wrath cursed the Horde which 
in its venomous hate had brought this 
anguish and disaster on his people. 

Just a little past eight o’clock a cry 
suddenly burst from Zangamon, who had 
left the line during a pause to look for 
water in a near-by hollow. 

Stern heard the man’s hoarse voice 
unmistakably resonant with terror. He 
ran to him. 

“What is it, Zangamon?’’ he cried 
thickly, for his tongue was parched and 
swollen. “What have you found? Quick, 
tell me!” 

“See, O Kromno! Behold!” exclaimed 
the man, pointing. 

Stern looked — saw a human body, 
charred and distorted, face downward 
on the blackened earth. Up through the 
back something hard projected — some- 
thing hard and sharp. 

He stooped, wide-eyed, staring at the 
thing. 

“A spear-head, so help me!” 

Then he realized the truth. They had 
found one of his slaughtered companions 
of the terrible flight from the Horde! 

Stern recoiled. Shocked though he 
was, yet a certain joy possessed him. For 
now he knew he could not be far from 


the path of success. The wrecked ma- 
chine, he knew, could not lie more than 
one or two days’ march ahead. If the 
party could only last that long — 

The others came hobbling. When they, 
too, saw the mournful object and knew 
and understood, a deep silence fell upon 
them. In a circle they surrounded the 
corpse of their murdered comrade, and 
for a while they looked on it with woe. 

A LLAN realized that he must not let 
inaction, thought, and fear prey on 
them, so he commanded immediate 
burial of the body. 

They therefore dug a shallow grave 
in the baked soil, and, taking good care 
not to touch the poisoned spear-head, 
carefully laid their companion to rest. 
Over the filled-in grave they heaped 
rocks. 

“Does anybody know his name?” asked 
Allan. 

“He was called Relzang,” answered 
Frumuos. “I knew him well — a metal- 
worker, of the best.” 

“That’s so — now I remember,” assented 
Stern. “What was his totem?” 

“A circle, with a bird’s head within.” 

“Let it be placed here, then.” 

Their best stone-cutter roughly hewed 
the mark in a great boulder, which was 
set on top of the pile. Then, nothing more 
remaining to do, the expedition once 
more pushed forward. 

But Allan could sense that now even its 
diminished strength had greatly lessened. 
Discouragement and forebodings of cer- 
tain death were working among the men. 

He knew he could not hold them more 
than a few hours longer at the outside. 

During the noonday halt and rest, 
under a low cliff, he made a charweg, 
saying: 

“O my people, barring the matter of 
the patriarch’s death I have always 
spoken truth to you. Now I speak truth. 
This shall be the last day. Ye have been 
brave and strong, uncomplaining in great 
trials, and obedient. I shall reward ye 
greatly. But I am wise. I shall not drive 
ye too far. The end is at hand. 

“Either I see the cleft mountain by to- 
morrow night or ye return. I shall push 
no further forward than the march of 
one da. and a half. After that I shall 
either have the flying boat or we shall go 
quickly to our safe home at Settlement 
Cliffs. 

“Be of good heart, therefore. The re- 
turn shall be much easier and shorter. 
We can follow the picture of the way that 
I have made. Despair not. All shall be 
well. I have spoken.” 

They greeted his promise with murmurs 
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of approbation, but made no answer, for 
body and soul were grievously tried. 
When he gave the order to advance again, 
however, they buckled into the toil with a 
good heart. Their morale, he plainly saw, 
had been markedly improved by his few 
words. 

And, now filled with hot, new hope, 
once more he led the. painful march, his 
binoculars every few minutes swinging 
round the far horizon in a vain attempt 
to sight the longed-for height. 

But other events were destined and 
were written on the book of fate. For, as 
they topped a high ridge about five o’clock 
that afternoon — dragging themselves 
along, parched and spent, rather than 
marching — Allan made a halt for careful 
observations from this vantage post. 

The men sank down, eager to lie prone 
even for a few minutes on the ash-cov- 
ered soil, to hide their eyes and pant like 
hard-run hunting dogs. 

Allan himself felt hardly the strength 
to remain upright; but he forced himself 
to stand there, and with a tremendous 
effort held the glass true as it slowly 
scoured the skyline to north and west. 

All at once he uttered a choking cry. 
The glass shook in his wasted hands. His 
eyes, staring, refused their office, and a 
strange purple blur seemed to blot the 
horizon from his sight. 

With the binoculars he stared at a point 
N. N. W„ where he had thought to see the 
incredible apparition; but now nothing 
appeared. / 

"Hallucinations, so soon?’;jie muttered, 
rubbing his eyes. "Come, come, buck up. 
This won’t do at all!” 

And again he searched the place with 
his powerful lenses. 

"My God, but I do see them — and 
they’re real — they’re moving, tool” he ex- 
claimed. "No hallucination, no mirage! 
They’re there! But — but what — What can 
this mean? Who can they he?” 

Tiny and clear against the dazzling 
■ background of the afternoon- sky he had 
perceived a long line of human figures 
trekking to southeast over the distant 
hill-top, almost directly to^^ard the point 
where his exhausted troupe now lay inert 
and panting. 

CHAPTER XXXII 
THE MEETING OF THE BANDS 

CONVINCED though Stern now was of 
^ the reality of the amazing sight he 
had just witnessed through his binocu- 
lars, yet for a long moment he remained 
silent and staring, utterly at a loss for 
any rational explanation. 


Exhausted in body and confused in 
mind, he could hit upon no answer to the 
riddle. 

Might these be some detached and be- 
lated members of the Horde? No; for 
their figures and their gait, as he no.w for 
the third time studied them through the 
glass, were unmistakably human. 

But if not anthropoids, then what? 
Enemies? Potential friends? Some new 
and strange race, until now undiscov- 
ered? 

A score of possible explanations strug- 
gled in his mind, only to be rejected. But 
this was now no time for questions, 
analysis, or thought. For, even as he 
looked, the end of the line came to view, 
then vanished down the blackened hill- 
side. 

Invisible, now that they no longer stood 
silhouetted against the sky-line, the 
c'.’ange company had disappeared as 
though swallowed up by the earth. Yet 
Stern well knew, that they were coming 
almost directly down upon him and his 
little party. Already there was pressing 
need for swift decision. 

What should he do? Advance to meet 
these strangers? Risk all on a mere 
chance? Or turn, retreat, and hide? Or 
ambush them, and kill? 

He found himself, for the moment, un- 
able to make up his mind. Yet, should 
a pinch arise and the last contingency 
become necessary, he felt a powerful ad- 
vantage. He was positive his little band, 
armed as they were, could easily wipe out 
this column. But, after all, must he fight? 

His questions all unsettled and his mind 
confused from the terrible exhaustions 
of the march, he waited. He surveyed, 
the neighborhood, with a view to possible 
battle. 

On his left rose a ridge that swung to 
northward between the advancing 
column and his own position. On his 
right an arroyo or gully,'^choked with 
fallen tree-trunks and burned forest 
wreckage, descended in an easterly dir 
rection toward a rather deep valley. In 
this gully he saw was ample hiding-place 
for his whole force. 

“Men!” he addressed them; “it is 
strange to tell, but there be others who 
come against us there!” He pointed at 
the far crest of the sawlike highlands, 
where now he thought to see a hazy, 
floating pall of dust. 

"Until we know their purpose and their 
temper we must have care. We must hide 
ourselves and wait. Come, then, quick- 
ly! And prepare your guns against the 
need of battle!” 

His words aroused and heartened his 
exhausted men. The prospect even of war 
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was welcome — anything in place of this 
unending trek through the burned wil- 
derness. 

Zangamon cried: "Where be those that 
come, O Kromno? And what manner of 
men?” 

“Yonder,” indicated Stern. “I know not 
who, save they be men. Wait but a little 
and you shall know. Now to the ravine!” 

All got up, and with more energy than 
they had shown for ' some time, they 
trailed to the gully. Here they were soon 
entreriched, with weapons ready. Stern, 
now felt confident of the situation, how- 
ever it might turn. 

They waited. Some little talk trickled 
up and down the line, but for the most 
part the men kept quiet, watching'' eager- 
ly. 

Now already the dust of the advancing 
column had grown unmistakably visible, 
drifting down-wind in a thin haze that 
ever advanced more and more' to the 
southeast, came nearer always, and rose 
higher in their view. 

“Be ready, men,” cautioned Stern. “In 
a few minutes, now, the foreihost will 
pass over that blackened hilltop there, 
ahead of us!” 

Higher and thicker grew the dust. A 
far, shrill cry sounded; and some minutes 
later the breaking of wood became audi- 
ble as the column cut through the charred 
barrier. 

OTERN was half standing, half lying in 
the arroyo, only his head projecting 
over a charcoal mass that once had been 
a date-palm. 

His weapon hung, well balanced, in his 
hand. All along the edge of the, gully 
other pistol and rifle barrels were poked 
through debris. Forgotten now were sore 
and wounded feet, thirst, hunger, ophthal- 
mia, discouragement — everything. This 
new excitement had wiped all pain away. 

Suddenly Allan started, and a little 
nervous thrill ran down his spine. Over 
the top of the hill they all were watching 
a moving object which had suddenly be- 
come visible — a head! 

Another followed, and then a third, and 
many more; and now the shoulders and 
the bodies had begun to show; and now 
the whole advance guard of the mysteri- 
ous marching column was plainly to be 
seen, not more than a quarter-mile away. 

Allan jerked the binoculars to his eyes, 
and for a long moment peered through 
them. 

His eyes- widened. An expression of 
blank amazement, supreme wonder, and 
vast Incredulity overspread his face. 

“What?” he exclaimed. “But — it’s im- 
possible! I — it can’t be — ” 


Again he looked, and this time was 
forced to believe what seemed to him be-^ 
yond all bounds of possibility. 

“Our own people! The folk!” he cried 
^in a loud voice. And before his men could 
'sense it he was out of the ravine. 

Hio first thought was a relief expedition 
from Settlement Cliffs; but how could 
there be so many? The colony now con- 
tained only twenty-five of the folk, all 
told, and in this long line that still at a 
good pace v/as defiling down the hillside 
already more than fifty had come to view, 
with more arid ever more still topping the 
rise. 

Utterly-at a loss though he was, incap- 
able of seeing any clue to the tremendous 
riddle, he still retained enough wit to hail 
the column, low passing, down the slope 
s. me three or four hundred yards to west- 
ward. 

“Ohe, Merucaan v’yolku!” he shouted 
between hollowed palms. “Yomnu! Troin 
iska ieri!”^ 

Already his men had scrambled from 
concealment, and were waving hands and 
weapons, cloaks, burned brushwood, any- 
thing they could lay hands on, to attract 
attention. Their shouts r nd hails drowned 
out the master’s. 

But the meaning of the words mattered 
little. For the column on! the hillside, 
understanding, had stopped short in their 
tracks. 

Then suddenly, with yells, it dissolved 
into the confusion of its component 
parts; and at a run the people of the 
abyss swarmed to the greeting of their 
kinsmen and their own, the colonists. 

Barbarians as the folk still were, they 
met with a Vociferous affection. A regular 
tangi, or joy- wailing, followed, and many 
" prostrated themselves to Stern, with hails 
of “Master! Long live our master, _jour 
great chief!” in their own speech. 

But Allan, dumbfounded by this In- 
credible happening, broke the ceremony 
as short as possible. The sight of these 
unexpected feenforcements dazed him. 
He 'managed to keep some coherence of 
thought, however, and flung rapid ques- 
tions, to which he got scant answers. 

Amazed, he stared at the newcomers, 
now shouting with their relatives from 
the colony in wild abandon. To his vast 
astonishment he saw that they had con-| 
trived eye-shields similar to those of his' 
own pc.rty, and that they likewise painted- 
their faces. 

They had supplies as well — dried fish, 
seaweed, crated waterfowl, and even fresh 
game. Allan’s astonishment knew no 
bounds. 

He laid a compelling hand on the shoul- 
der of one, Rigvin, whom he remembered 



as a mighty caster of the nets on the 
great sunken sea. 

“Oh, Rigvin!” he commanded. “Come 
aside with me. I must have speech at 
once!” , 

“I come, O Kromno. Speak, and I make 
answer I ” 

“How come ye here without the flying 
boat? How did ye escape from the abyss? 
Whither went ye? Tell me all!” 

“We waited, O Kromno, but you came 
not. Did you forget your people in the 
darkness?” 

“No, Rigvin. There has been great dis- 
tress in Settlement Cliffs. The flying boat 
is lost. Even now we seek it. Enemies at- 
tacked. We destroyed them, but had to 
sweep the world with fire, as ye see. Many 
things have happened to keep me from 
my people. But how came ye here? How 
have ye done this strange thing, always 
deemed impossible?” 

“Harken, master, that I may tell it in 
few words! Later, when we reach the col- 
ony whereof you have spoken, we can 
make all things clear; but now is no time 
for a great talking.” 

“Go on quickly!” 

“Yea, I speak. We waited for you many 
days, O Kromno; but you came not again. 
Days on days we waited, as you measure 
time. Sleepings and wakings we waited 
eagerly, but no sign of you was seen. 
Then uneasiness and fear and sorrow fell 
upon us all.” 

“What then?” 

“We held a great charweg there at the 
Place of Bones, near the Blazing Well, to 
take thought what was best to do. For 
you were our chief; and our very ancient 
law commands that if any chief be in dis- 
tress, or deemed lost, the folk must risk 
all, even life, to save and bring him once 
more to his own. 

«1^0R many hours our wisest men spoke. 

Some declared you had deserted us. 
but them the folk cried down; and barely 
they escaped the boiling vat. We agreed 
some calamity had befallen. Then we 
swore to go to rescue you!” 

“Ye did?” exclaimed Stern, much 
moved. “Gods, what devotion! But — how 
did ye ever get out of the abyss? How 
And your way so straight toward Settle- 
ment Cliffs?” 

“That is a strange story, and very long, 
O Kromno! All our elders took thought of 
what ye had told us so often, and they 
made a picture of the way. We fashioned 
protections for the eyes and skin, as ye 
had said. 

' Then the wise men recalled all the 
ancient traditions, which we had long 
deemed myths. They looked, also, upon 


certain records graven in the rock beyond 
the walls, past the place of burial. They 
decided the' way might still be open past 
the great vortex and through the long 
c’oft, whereby our distant fathers came. 

“But they said it may mean death to 
try to pass the vortex. They forced none 
to go. Only such as woul ' need try.” 

“A volunteer expedition, eh?” thought 
Allan. “And h.ok at the size of it, will 
you? These people are without even the 
slightest understanding of fear!” 

“Thus it was arranged, master," con- 
tinued Rigvin. “Eight score and more of 
us offered to go. All things were quickly 
made ready, and much food was packed, 
and many weapons. In fifteen long canoes 
wo started, after a great singing. Men 
went in each canoe to bring back the 
boats — ” 

“They didn’t even wait for you? But 
if ye had been lost, and sought to return, 
what then?” 

“There was to be no return, master. 
All swore either to find you or die!” 

“Go on!” exclaimed Allan, deeply 
moved. 

“We sailed across the Sunken Sea, O 
Kromno, and reached the islands of the 
Lanskaarn. There we had to fight, and 
thirty were killed. But we kept on, and in 
two days, watching for the quiet time be- 
tween the great tempests, entered the 
vortex.” 

“You all got through?” 

“No, master. There was not time. Many 
were lost; but rtill we kept on. Then on 
the fourth day we reached the great cleft, 
even as our traditions- said. And here we 
camped, and sang again, and once more 
swore to find you. Then the boats all re- 
turned, and we pushed forward, upward, 
through the cleft.” 

“And then?" 

Rigvin shook his head and sighed. 

“O Kromno,” he answered, “the story 
is too long! We be weary, and would 
reach the place whereof ye have told us. 
Later there will be time for talk. But now 
we cannot tell it all!” 

"Ye speak truth, Rigvin!” he exclaimed. 
“I, too, have many things to tell. It can- 
not be this day. We will lead ye to the 
colony. We, too, need rest. My men are 
L. sore straits, as ye see!” 

He gestured at the groups gathered 
along the edge of the ravine. A great 
noise of talking rose against the heated 
air; and food and water, too, were being 
given to the Settlement men by the new- 
comers. 

Stern knew the day was saved. Deep 
gratitude upwelled in his heart. 

“Nothing that I can ever dp will repay 
men like these ! ” he thought. Then, all at 
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once, a sudden hope thrilled him, and he 
cried: 

“Oh, Rigvin, jne thing more! Tell me,, 
in your long journey from the brink, have 
ye chanced jo see a cleft mountain with 
two peaks on either hand?” 

“You mean, master — ” 

“A mountain: a high jut of land, with 
two tops, side by side — like two grave- 
mounds?” 

Rigvin stood a moment in thought, his 
soot-smeared brows wrinkled with the 
effort of trying to remember. Then all at 
once he looked up quickly with a smile. 

“Yea, master!” he cried. “We saw 
such!” 

“Where, where? For God’s sake, where 
was it?” ejaculated Stern, gripping him 
by the arm with a hand that shook with 
sudden keen emotion. 

“Where was it, master? Thus one day’s 
marching.” 

Rigvin wheeled and pointed to north- 
v/estward. 

“And ye can find it again?” 

“Truly, yes. Why, master?” 

“There, there near that mountain, lies 
the wreckage of the vlyn b’hotu, the flying 
boat, Rigvin! Lead us thither! We must 
find it. And then Settlement Cliffs!” 

Through all his exhaustion and his 
pain he knew that now the goal was close 
at hand. And beyond toil, suffering, and 
hardship once more beckoned prosperity 
and peace and love. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 
FIVE YEARS LATER 

L ong before daybreak that morning 
the thriving village of Settlement 
Cliffs, capital and market-town of the 
New Hope Colony, was awake and astir. 

For the great festival day was at hand, 
the fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the colony, to be celebrated by the arrival 
of the last Merucaans from the depths of 
the abyss. 

The old caves, now abandoned save for 
grain, fruit, and fish storehouses, were 
closed and silent. No labor was going 
forward there. The nets hung dry. From 
the forges, smithies, and workshops along 
the river-bank at the rapids arose no 
sounds of the accustomed industry. 

The road and bridge->^uilders were idle; 
and from the farms now dotting the rich 
brule across the river — each snug stone 
house, tiled with red or green, standing 
among its crops and growing orchards — 
the folk were coming in to town for the 
feast-day. 

The broad wooden trestle-bridge across 
the New Hope echoed with hollow ver- 


berations beneath the measured tread of 
two and four-ox teams hauling creaking 
wains heaped high with meats, fruits, 
casks of cider, generous wines, and all the 
richness of that virgin soil. 

On the summer morning air rose 
1 ughter from youths and maidens com- 
ing in afoot. Sounded the cries of the 
teamsters, the barking of dogs, the min- 
gled murmur of speech — English speech 
again; and the fresh wind, bearing away 
a fine, golden dust from the long roads, 
swayed the palm-tops and the fern-trees 
with a ger. tie and caressing touch. 

All up and down the broad, well-paved 
street of the village — a street lined with 
stone cottages, bordered with luxuriant 
tropic gardens, and branching into a 
dozen smaller thoroughfares — a happy 
throng was idling. 

Well clad in plain yet substantial 
weaves from the vine-festooned work- 
shops below the cliff, abundantly fed, 
vigorous and strong, not one showed sick- 
ness or deformity, such as had scourged 
the human race in the old, evil days of 
lonf ago. 

Loose-belted garb, sandals, and a com- 
plete absence of hats al' had their part in 
this abounding health. Open-air life and 
rational food completed the work. 

On the broad porch of their home, a 
boulder-built cottage facing the broad 
plaza where palms shaded the graveled 
paths, and purple, yellow, and scarlet 
blooms lured humming-birds and butter- 
flies, stood Beatrice and Allan. 

Both were smiling in the clear June 
sunlight of that early morning. A cradle 
rocked by Gesafam — a little older and 
more bent, yet still hardy — gave glimpses 
of another olive-branch, this one a girl. 

The piazza was littered at its farthest 
end with serviceable, home-made play- 
things; but Allan junior had no use for 
them to-day. Out there on the lawn of 
the plaza he was rolling and running with 
a troop of other children — many, many 
children, indeed. 

As Beatrice and Allan watched'the play 
they smiled; and through the man’s arm 
crept the t Oman’s hand, and with the 
confidence of perfect trust she leaned her 
head against his shoulder. 

“Whoever could have thought,” said Tie 
at last, “that all this really could come 
true? In those dark hours when the 
Horde had all tut swallowed us, when we 
fell into the abyss, when those terrible 
adventures racked our souls down beside 
the Sunken Sea, and later, here, when 
everything seemed lost — who could have 
forseen this?" 

“You could and did!” she answered. 
“From the beginning you planned every- 
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thing, Allan. It was all foreseen and 
nothing ever stopped you, just as the fu- 
ture beyond this time is all foreseen by 
you and must and shall be as you plan it!” 

“Shall be, with your help!” he mur- 
mured, and silence came again. Together 
they watched the holiday crowd gradual- 
ly congregating in the vast plaza where 
once the palisade had been. Now the 
old wooden stockade had long vanished. 
Cleared land and farms extended far be- 
yond even Newport Heights, where the 
plane had first come to earth at New 
Hope. 

Well-kept roads connected them all 
with the settlement. And for some miles 
southward the primeval forests had been 
vanquished by the ever-extending hand 
of this new, swiftly growing race. 

“With my help and theirs!” she re- 
joined presently. “Never forget, dear, how 
wonderfully they’ve taken hold, how 
they’ve labored, developed, and grown in 
every way. You’d be surprised — reaUy 
you would — if you came in contact with 
them as I do ■ the schools to see the 
marvelous way they learn — old and young 
alike. It’s a miracle, that’s all!” 

“No, not exactly,” he explained. “It’s 
atavism. These people of ours were really 
civilized in essence, despite all the o/er- 
lying ages of barbarism. Civilization was 
latent in them, that’s all. Just as all r ^ 
children born here under normal con- 
ditions have reverted to pigmented skin 
and hair and eyes, so even the grown-ups 
have grown back to civilization. Two or 
three years at the outside have put back 
the coloring matter in every newcomer’s 
iris and epidermis. Just so — ” 

A sudden and quickly growing tumult 
in the plaza and down the long, broad 
street interrupted him. He saw a waving 
of hands, a general craning of necks, a 
drift toward the north side of the square, 
the river side. 

The shouts and cheers increased and 
cries of “They come! They come!” rose 
on the morning air. 

“Alrea y?” exclaimed Allan in surprise. 
“These new machines certainly do sur- 
prise me with their speed and power. In 
the old days the plane wouldn’t have been 
here before noon from the abyss!” 

rpoGETHER, Beatrice and he walked 
round the wide piazza to the rear of 
the bungalow. The home estate sloped 
gently toward the cement and boulder 
wall edging the cliff. In its broad garden 
stood the stable, where half a dozen 
horses — caught on the northern savannas 
and carefully tamed — disputed their 
master’s favor with the fine car he had 
built up from half a dozen partly ruined 


machines in Atlanta and other cities. 

*Up the cliff still roared the thunder of 
the rapids, today tamed by many turbines 
and power-plants along the shore. But 
louder than the river rose the -tumult of 
the rejoicing throng: “They come! They 
come!” 

“Where?” questioned Beta. “See them, 
boy?” 

“There! Look! How swift! My trained 
men can outfiy me now — more luck to 
them!” 

He pointed far to northwestward, over 
the wide and rolling se~ of green, farm- 
dotted, that had sprung up with mar- 
velous fecundity in the wake of the great 
fire. 

Looking out now over the very same 
country where, five years and a month 
before, she had strained her tear-blinded 
eyes for some sign of Allan’s return, Bea- 
trice suddenly saw three high, swift 
specks skimming up the heavens. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Allan boyishly. 
“Here they come — the last of my fqjk!” 

He ran to the corner of the piazza and 
on the tall staff that dominated the can- 
yon and the river-valley dipped the Stars 
and Stripes three times in signal of wel- 
come. 

A messenger ran down the gravel drive- 
way and saluted. 

“O Kromno!” he began. “Master — ” 
“Master, no longer!" Allan interrupted. 
‘Trother now, only!” 

The lad stared, amazed. 

“Well, what it is?” smiled Allan. 

“The council of the elders prays you to 
come to help greet the last-comers. And 
after that the feast!” 

“I come!” he answered. The lad bowed 
and vanished. 

“They aren’t going to let me out of it, 
after all,” he sighed. “I’d so much rather 
let them run their own festival today. 
But no — they’ve got to ring me in, as 
usual. You’ll come, too, of course?” 

She nodded, and a moment later they 
were walking over the fine lawn toward 
the plaza. - 

On the far side, in a wide, open stretch 
that served the children sometimes as a 
playground, stood the greaijb hangars of 
the community’s air-fleet. Beyond them 
rose workshops their machinery driven 
by electric power from the turbines at 
the rapids. 

Even as Allan and Beatrice passed 
through the cheering ^•owd, now drifted 
toward the hangars, a sound of music 
wafted down-wind — a little harsh at 
times, but still with promise of far better 
things to be. 

Many flags fluttered in the air, and 
even the rollicking children on the lawns 
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paused to "wonder as swift shadows cut 
across the park. 

On high was heard the droning hum of 
the propellers. It ceased, ^and in wide, 
sure, evenly balanced spirals the great 
planes one by one slid down and took the 
earth as easily as a gull sinks to rest upon 
the bosom of a quiet sea. 

The crowd parted to let him through 
with Beatrice. Two minutes later he was 
clasping the hands of the last folk ever 
to be brought from 'the strange, buried, 
village under the cliff beside the sunless 
sea. 

He summoned Zangamon and Erumuos, 
together with Sivad and three aviators. 

“Well done!” said he; and that was all 
— all, yet enough.^ Then,''while the people 
cheered again and, crowding round,'^ 
greeted their kinsfolk, he gave orders for 
the housing and the care of the travel- 
wearied newcomers. 

Through the summer air drifted slow 
smoke. Off on the edge of the grove that 
flanked the plaza to southward the 
crackling nf new-built fires was heard. 

Allan turned to Beta with a smile. 

“Getting ready for the barbecue al- 
ready!” he, said. “With that and the 
games and all they ought to have enough 
to keep them busy for one day. Don’t you 
think they’ll have to let us go for a 
while? There are still a few finishing 
touches to put to the new laws I’m going 
to hand' the council this afternoon for 
the folk to hear. Yes, by all means, 
they’ll have to let us go.” 

Together they walked back to theirV 
bungalow amid its gardens of palm- 
growths, ferns, and flowers. Here they 
stopped a moment to chat with some 
good friend, there to watch the children 
and — parentlike — make cure young Allan 
was safe and. only normally grass-stained. 

They gained their broad piazza at 
length, turned, and for a while watched 
the busy, happy scene in the shaded 
street, the plaza, and the playground. 

Then Beta sat down by the cradle — 
still in that same low chair- Allan had 
built for her'five years ago, a chair she 
steadily refused to barter for a finer one. 

He drew up another besiSe her. From 
his pocket he drew a paper — the new 
laws — and for a minute studied it with 
bent brows. 

The soft wind stirred the woman’s hair 
as she sat there half dreaming, her blue- 
gray eyes, a little moist, seeing far more 
than just what lay before them. On his 
head a shaft of sunlight fell, and had you 
looked' you might have seen the crisp, 
black hair none too sparingly lined with 
gray. 

But his gaze was strong and level and 


his smile the same as in bygone years as 
with his left hand he pressed hers and, 
with a look eloquent of many things, 
said; 

“Now, sweetheart, if you’re quite 
ready — ” 

' CHAPTER XXXIV 

HISTORY AND ROSES 

A LLAN sat writing ii. his library. Ten 
years had now slipped past since the 
last of the folk had been brought to the 
surface and the ancient settlement in the 
bowels of the earth forever abandoned. 
Heavily sprinkled with gray^ the man’s 
hair showed the stress of time and labors 
in.-’.redible. 

Lines marked his face with the record 
of their character-building even as his 
rapid pen traced on white paper the all 
but completing history of the new world 
w! lereat he had been laboring so long. 

Through the open window, where the 
midsummer breeze swayed the silken cur- 
tains, drifted a hum from the long file 
0- bee-hives in the garden. Farther away 
sounded the comfortable gossip of hens 
as they breasted their' soft feathers into, 
the dust-baths behind the stablec. A dog 
barked.- 

Came voices from without. Along the 
street^ growled a motor. Laughter of the 
children echoed from the playground. 
Allan ceased writing a moment with*a 
smile and gazed about him as though 
waking from a dream. 

“Can this be true?.J’ he murmured. 
"After having worked over the records 
of the earlier time they still seem the 
reality and this the dream!” 

On the garden-path sounded footfalls. 
Then the voice of Beatrice calling: 

“Come out, boy! See my roses — just 
opened this morning!” 

He got up and went to . the window. 
She — matronly now and of ampler bosom, 
yet still very beautiful to look/ upon — was 
standing there by the rose-tree, scissors 
in hand. 

Allan junior, now a rugged, hardy-look- 
ing chap of'^ nearly sixteen — tall, well 
built, and with his father’s peculiar alert- 
ness of bearing — was bending down a 
high branch for his mother. 

Beyond, on the lawn, the ’ten--year-old 
daughter, Lucia, had young Harold in 
charge, swinging him high in a stout 
hammock under the apple-trees. 

“Can’t you come out a minute, dear?” 
asked Beatrice imploringly. “Let your 
.work go for once! Surely these new roses 
are worth more than a hundred pages of 
dry statistics that nobody’ll ever read!” 
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He laughed merrily, threw her a kiss, 
and answered; 

“Still a girl, I see! Ah, well, don’t tempt 
me. Beta. It’s hard enough to work on 
such a day, anyhow, without your trying 
to entice me ^ut!” 

“Won’t you come, Allan?” 

"Just* give me half an hour more and 
I’ll call it off for today!” 

“All right, but make it a short half- 
hour, boy!” 

He returned to his desk. The library, 
lit;e the whole house now, was fully and 
be:\utifully iurnished. The spoils of 
twenty cities had contributed to the 
adornment of “The Nest,” as they had 
christened their home. 

In time Allan planned even to bring 
art-works from Europe to grace it still 
further. As yet he had not attempted to 
cross the Atlantic, but in his seaport 
near the ruins of Mobile e powerful one 
hundred and fifty-foot motor-yacht was 
building. 

In less than six months he counted on 
making the first voyage of discovery to 
the Old World. 

Contentedly he glanced around the 
familiar room. Upon the mantel over 
the capacious fireplace stood rare and 
beautiful bronzes. Priceless rugs adorned 
the polished floor. 

The broad windows admitted floods of 
sunlight that fell across the great jars of 
flowers Beta always kept there for him 
and lighted up the heavy tiers of books 
in their mahogany cases. Books every- 
where — ^under the window-seats, up the 
walls, even lining a deep alcove in the 
far corner. Books, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds, precious and cherished above all 
else. 

“Who ever would have thought after 
all,” he murmured, "that we’d find books 
intact as we did? A miracle — nothing 
less! With our printing-plant already at 
work under the cliff, all the art, science, 
and literature of the ages — all that’s 
worth preserving — can still be kept for 
mankind. But if I hadn’t happened to 
find the Harvard Library, with the books 
all cased up for transportation to the new 
building, the work of preservation would 
have been forever impossible!” 

He turned back to his history, and be- 
fore writing again idly thumbed over a 
few pages of his voluminous manuscript. 
He read: 

“March 1, A.D. 3000. The astronomical 
observatory on Round Toi' Hill, one mile 
south of Newport Heights, was finished 
today and the last of the apparatus from 
Cambridge, Lick, and other ruins was 
installed. I find my data for reckoning 
time are unreliable, and have therefore 


assumed this date arbitrarily and read- 
justed the calendar accordingly. 

“Our Daily Messenger, circulating 
through the entire community and edu- 
cating the people both in English and in 
scientific thought, will soon popularize 
the new date. 

“Just as I have substituted the metric 
system for the old-time chaotic hodge- 
podge we once used, so I shall substitute 
English for Merucaan defi-'itely inside of 
a few years. Already the younger genera- 
tion hardly understands th? native Meru- 
caan speech. It will eventually become a 
dead, historically interesting language, 
like all other former tongues. The catas- 
trophe has rendered possible, as nothing 
else could have done, the realization of 
universal speech, labor-unit exchange 
values in place of money, and a political 
and economic democracy unhampered by 
ideas of selfish, personal gain.” 

tre TURNED a few pages, his face glow- 
^ ing with enthusiasm. 

“April 15 — The first ten-yearly censiis 
was completed today. Even with the aid 
of Prumuos and Zangamon, I have been 
at work on this nearly a fortnight, for 
now our outlying farms, villages, and set- 
tlements have pushed away fifteen or 
twenty miles from the original focus at 
the Cliffs; or ‘Cliffton,’ as the capital is 
becoming generally known. 

“Population, 5,072, indicating a high 
birth-rate and an exceptionally low mor- 
tality. Our one greatest need is large 
families. With the whole world to recon- 
quer, we must have men. 

“Area now under cultivation, under 
grazing and under forests being actively 
exploited, 42,076 acres. Domestic animals, 
20,011. Horses are already being replaced 
by motors, except for pleasure-riding. 
Power-plants and manufadturing estab- 
lishments, 32. Aerial fleet, 17 of the large 
biplanes, 8 of the swifter monoplanes for 
scout work. One shipyard at Mobile. 

“Total roads, macadamized and other, 
832 miles. Air-motors and sun-motors in 
use or under construction, 41; mines be- 
ing worked, 13; schools, 27, including the 
technical school at Intervale, under my 
personal instruction. Military force, zero 
— praise be! Likewise jails, saloons, pen- 
itentiaries, gallows, hospitals, vagrants, 
clergymen, prostitutes, politicians, dis- 
eases, beggars, charities — all zero, now 
and forever!” 

Allan turned to the unfinished end of 
the manuscript, poised his pen a moment, 
and then began writing once more where 
he had left off when called by Beatrice: 

“The great monument in memory of 
the patriarch, first of all our people to 
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perish in the upper world, was finished on 
■June 18. Memorial exercises will be held 
next month. 

“On Tune 22 the new satellite, which 
passes darkly among the stars every 
forty-eight hours, was named Diccus. Its 
distance is 3,246 miles; dimensions, 720 
miles by 432; weight, six and three-quar- 
ter biUion tons. 

“On July 1, I discovered unmistakable 
traces either or habitations or of their 
ruins on the new and till now unobserved 
face of the moon, hidden in the old days. 
This problem still remains for further 
investigation. 

“July 4, our national holiday, a viva- 
voce election and council of the elders 
was held. They still insist on choosing me 
as Kromno. I weary of the task, and 
would gladly give it over to some younger 
man. 

“At this council, held on the great 
meeting- ground beyond the hangars, I 
again and for the third time submitt :d 
the question of trying to colonize from the 
races still in the abyss. If feasible, this 
would rapidly add to our population. The 
folks are now civilized to a point where 
they could rapidly .assimilate outside 
stock. 

“In addition to the Lanskaarn, a strong 
and active race known to exist on the 
Central Island in the sunken sea, there 
remain persistent traditions of a strange, 
yellow-haired race somewhere on the 
western coasts of that sea, beyond the 
great vortex. Two parties exist among us. 

“The minority is anxious for explora- 
tion and conquest. The majority votes 
for peace and quiet growth. It may be 
well that the Lanskaarn and the other 
people never will be rescued. I, for one, 
cannot attempt it. I grow a little weary. 
But if the younger generation so decides, 
that must be their problem and their 
labor, like the rebuilding of the great 
cities and the reconquest of the entire 
continent from sea to sea. 

“In the meantime — ” 

At the window appeared Beatrice. Smil- 
ing, she flung a yellow rose. It landed on 
Allan’s desk, spilling its petals all across 
his manuscript. 

He looked up, startled. His frown be- 
came a smile. 

“My time’j up?” he asked. “Why, I 
didn’t know I’d been working five 
minutes!” 

“Up? Long ago! Now, Allan, you just 
simply must leave that history and come 
out and see my roses, or — or — ” 

“No threats!” he implored with mock 
earnestness. “I’m coming, dearest. Just 
give me time — ” 

“Not another minute, do you hear?” 


“ — to put my work away, and I’m with 
you!” 

He carefully arranged the pages of his 
manuscript in order, while she stood 
waiting at the window, daring not leave 
lest he plunge back again into his absorb- 
ing toil. 

Into his desk-drawer he slid the pre- 
cious record of the community’s labor, 
growth, achievement, triumph. Then, 
with a boyish twinkle in his eyes, he left 
the library. 

She turned, expecting him to meet her 
by the broad piazza; b-’t all at once he 
stole quietly round the other comer of 
the bungalow, his footsteps noiseless in 
the thick grass. 

Suddenly le 'seized her, unsuspecting, 
in his arms. 

“My prisoner!” he laughed. “Roses? 
Here’s the most beautiful one in our 
whole garden!” 

“Where?” she asked, not understand- 
ing. 

“This red one, here!” 

And full upon the mouth he kissed her 
in the leaf-shaded sunshine of that won- 
drous summer day. 

CHAPTER XXXV 

THE AFTERGLOW 

VENiNG! 

Far in the west, beyond the canyon 
of the New Hope River — now a beautifully 
terracet’ park .'nd plearure-ground — the 
rolling hills, fertile and farm-covered, lay 
resting as the sun died in a glory of crim- 
son, gold, and green. 

The reflections of the passing day 
spread a purple haze through the palm 
and fern-tree aisles of the woodland. 
Only a slight breeze swayed the branches. 
Infinite in its serenity brooded a vast 
peace from •^he glowing sky. 

A few swift swallows shot here and 
there like arrows, blackly outlined with 
swift and crooked wing against the ver- 
milion of the west. 

Over the countryside, the distant farms 
and hills, a thin and rosy vapor hovered, 
fading slowly as the sun sank lower still. 

Scarcely moved by the summer breeze, 
a few slow clouds drifted away — away to 
westward — gently and calmly as the first 
promises of night stole up the world. 

An arbor, bowered with wistarias and 
the waxen spikes of the new fleur de vie, 
stood near the woodbine-covered wall 
edging the cliff. Among its leaves the 
soft air rustled very lo^-ingly. A scent of 
many blossoms hung upon the perfumed 
e ming. 

Upon the lawn one last, belated robin 
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still lingered. Its mate called from a ^ca- 
more beyond the hedge, and with an 
answering note it rose and winged away; 
it vanished from the sight, 

Allan and Beatrice, watching it from 
the arbor, smiled; and through the smile 
it seemed there might be still a trace of 
deeper thought. 

“How quickly it obeyed the call of love!" 
said Allan musingly. “When that comes 
what matters else?” 

“Yes,” she "answered presently. “That 
call is still supreme. Our Lucia — ” 

She paused, but her eyes sought the 
half-glimpsed outlines of another cottage 
there beyond the hedge. 

“We never realized, did we?” said Allan, 
voicing her thought. “It came so suddenly. 
But we haven’t lost her, after all. And 
there are still the others, too. And when 
grandchildren come — ” 

“That means a kind of youth all over 
again, doesn’t it? Well — ” 

Her hand stole into his, and for a while 
they sat in silence, thinking the thoughts 
that “do some time lie too deep for tears.” 

The flaming red in the west had faded 
now to orange and dull amber. Higher 
in the sky yellows and greens gave place 
to blue as deep as that in the Aegean 
grottoes. The zenith, a dark purple, b6- 
gan to show a silver winkle here and 
there of stars. 

A whirring, roaring sound grew audible 
to eastward. It strengthened quickly. And 
all at once, far above *he river, a long, 
swift train, its windows already lighted, 
sped with a srr.noth, rapid flight. 

Allan watched the monorail vanish be- 
yond the great north tower of the cable 
bridge, sink through the trees, and finally 
fade into the gathering gloom. 

“The Great Lakes Express,” he said. 
“Faster than any train that ran before 
the catacylsml Yes — something has been 
accomplished even now. The greater time 
still to be — we can’t hope to see it. 

"But we can catch a glimpse of what 
it shall be, here and there. We must be 
content to have built foundations. On 
them those who shall come in the future 
shall raise a fairer and a mightier world 
than any we have ever dreamed.” 

Again he relapsed into silence; but his 
arm drew round Beatrice, and together 
they sat watching the age-old ever-new 
drama of the birth of night. 

Half heard, mingled with the eternal 
turmoil of the rapids, rose the far purr- 
ing of the giant dynamos in the power- 
houses below the cliff. Here, there, lights 
began to glearr in the city; and on the 
rolling farmlands tpmorthward, too, little 
winking eyes of light opened one by one, 
each one a home. 


Suddenly the man spoke again. 

“More than a hundred thousand of us 
already!” he exulted. “Over a tenth of a 
million — and every year the growth is 
faster, ever faster, in swift progressions. 
A hundred thousand English-speaking 
people. Feta; a civilization already, even 
in a material sense, superior to the old 
one that was swept away; in a spiritual, 
moral sense, how vastly, far ahead! 

“A hundred thousand! Some time, be- 
fore long, it will be a million; then two, 
five, twenty, a hundred, with no racial 
discords, no mutual antipathies, no bar- 
riers of name or blood; but for the first 
time a universal race, all sound and pure, 
starting right, striving toward a goal 
which even we cannot foresee! 

"Notjjnly shall this land be filled, but 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and all the islands 
of the Seven Seas shall know the hand^of 
man again, and own his sovereignty, from 
pole to pole!” 

His clasp about Beatrice tightened; she 
felt his heart beat strong with deep emo- 
tion as he spoke again: 

“Already the cities are beginning to 
arise from their ashes of a thousand ob- 
livious years. Already a score of thriving 
colonies have scattered from the capitol, 
yet all bound to it with monorail cables, 
with electric wires, and with the ether- 
borne magic of the wireless. 

it A LREADY our boy, our son — can you 
imagine him really a man of thirty, 
darling? — elected president on our last 
council day, guides ' a free people — a 
people self-reliant and strong, energetic, 
capable, dominant. 

“Already the inconceivable fertility of 
the earth is yielding its bounties a hun- 
dredfold; and trade-routes circle the ends 
of the great abyss; and all the vast terri- 
tory once the United States has begun 
to open again before the magic touch of 
man! 

“Of man — now free at last! No more 
slavery! No more the lash of hunger driv- 
ing men to their task. No more greed 
and grasping: no lust of gold, no bitter 
cry of crushed and hopeless serfdom! No 
buying/and selling for the lure of profit; 
no speculating in the people’s . means of 
life; no squeezing of their blood for 
wealth! But free,, strong labor, gladly 
done. The making of useful and beautiful 
things, Beatrice, and their exchange for 
human need and service — this, and the 
old dream of joy in righteous toil, this 
ic the blessing of our world today!” 

He paused. A little, swift-moving light 
upon the far horizon drew his eye. It 
seemed a star, traveling among its sister 
stars that now already had begun to 
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twinkle palely in the darkening sky. But 
Allan knew its meaning. 

"Look!” cried he and pointed. “Look, 
Ber trice! The West Coast Mail — the plane 
from, southern California. The wireless 
told us it had started only three hours 
ago — and here it is already!" 

“And 1 ut for you,” she murmured, 
“none of all this could ever possibly have 
been. Oh, Allan, remember that song — 
our song? In the days^of our first love, 
there on the Hudson, remember how I 
sang to you; 

"Tief wie das Meer, 

Stark' wie der Pels, 

Muss deine Liebe, 

Muss deine Liebe sein?" 

“I remember! And it has been so?” 

Her answer was to draw his hand up^to 
her lips and print a kiss there, and as she 
laid her cheek upon it he felt it wet with 
tears. 

And night came; and now the wind lay 
dead; and over the brooding earth, span- 
gled with home-lights, over hill and vale, 
the stars gazed calmly down. 

The steady, vonderful droning of the 
power-plant rose, fell, blent with the 
soothing murmur of the rapids. 

“Seems like a lullaby — doesn’t it, dear- 
est?” murmured Allan. “You know — it 


won’t -be long now before it’s good-by and 
good night.” I 

“I know,” she answered. “We’ve lived, 
haven’t we? Oh, Allan, no one ever lived, 
ever in all this world — lived as much as 
you and I have lived! Think of it' all from 
the beginning till now. No one ever so 
much, so richly, so happily, so well!” 

“No one, darling!” > 

“But, after toil, rest — rest is sweet, too. 
I shall be ready for it when it summons 
me. I shall go to it, content and brave 
and smiling. Only — ” 

“Yes?” 

“Only this I pray, just this and nothing 
more — that 1 mayn’t have to stay awake, 
alone, after — after you're sleeping, 
Allan!” * 

A long time they sat together, silent, 
in the sweet-scented gloom within the 
flower-girt arbor. 

At last he spoke. 

'' “The wonder and the glory of it all ! ” he 
whispered. “Oh, the wonder of u, dream, 
a vision come to pass, before our eyes! 

“For, see! Has not the prophecy come 
true? What was then only a yearning 
and a hope, is it not now reality? Is it 
not now all even as we dreamed so very, 
very long ago, there in our little bungalow 
beside the broad, slow-moving Hudson? 
“Is this not true?” 

The prophecy: 


I SEE a world where thrones have crumbled and where kings are dust. The aristocracy of 
idleness has perished from the earth. 

I see a world without a slave. Man at last is free. Nature’s forces have by, science been etu- 
slaved. Lightning and. light, iirind and wave, frost and flame, and all the secret, siibtle powers of 
earth and air are the tireless toilers for the human race. 

I see a ivorld at peace, adorned ivith every form of art, with music's myriad voices thrilled, 
while lips are rich zvith words of love and truth — a world in which no exile sighs, no prisoner 
mourns; a world on which the gibbet’s shadoiv does not fall; a world where labor reaps its full 
reward — whe^e zvork and worth go hand in hand! ^ 

1 see a world without the beggar’s outstretched palm, the miser’s heartless, stony stare, the 
piteous wail of zvant, the livid lips of lies, the cruel eyes,, of scorn. 

I see a race without disease of flesh or brain, shapely aiid fair, the married harmony of form 
and function; and, as 1 look, life lengthens, joy deepens, love canopies the earth — and over all, 
in the great dome, shines the eternal star of human hope! 


The End 
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THE LOST GARDEN 


By MAX 

The beaatiful story 

H enry ARSIGNY, a young 
American, rich, with the world 
at his feet, gave up that world 
and surrendered his life to the care 
of a garden in a little, obscure village 
not far from Bordeaux. To those who 
knew him, it seemed a sad miracle at 
first, and the buzz and whisper about 
it went far and wide, but when he grew 
old and died at length he was forgotten, 

I think, by all except the villagers. Even 
to them he was hardly more than a dim- 
legend. This is' the truth which lay 
behind the miracle. 

Consider the garden first. It lay 
partially enclosed by the old chateau, 
which was built with the wings circling 
back as if it had been originally planned 
that the structure should completely sur- 
round the court. The scheme proved too 
extensive, for the dream of the archi- 
tect was scarcely more-than a third real- 
ized and a stone wall finished the circle 
about the garden.' 

Both building and wall were of a 
most tottering antiquity. The edges of 
the stones were slightly rounded by 
much weathering,, so that the 'climbing 
vines found a foothold in the crevices 
and twisted leisurely over the stones, a 
green veil in spring and summer and a 
black network in winter. A few slender 
tentacles of green extended even across 
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of a phantom love 

the gate, proving how seldom it was 
opened, and never in haste. 

It seemed that surely every one who 
made out through the bars of the gate 
and the mist of leaves the garden within 
must try to vault The barrier or else 
break it down; but though I have seen 
many people stop and peer ^wistfully 
inside, I have never known one who 
’tried either by request or force to enter. 

Perhaps they were a little chilled by 
the strangeness of the garden, though 
it is true that none, could define that 
strangeness. In blossom-time the gar- 
den was wonderfully bright, a whirl- 
pool of color that circled about the 
central fountain and washed against the 
ancient walls, yet even in that glad 
season it was a melancholy sight. I can- 
not explain any more than I can make 
it clear why flowers sometimes suggest 
a thought of burial. 

Perhaps, people could , not forget the 
'background of that garden, the time- 
crumbled walls of the chateau, looming 
with the "sad, solemn wisdom of cen- 
turies above the flowers, until they seem 
things of a moment only,- which might 
vanish away like a brilliant ^vapor. Yet 
none knew the evanescent beauty of the 
garden unless they stood there on a 
moonlight night when the colors grew 
pallid and whisp'ers passed from the 
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"Ah, what a garden it is — that place of dead beauty! Often have I prayed that I may 
never wake until the dream of that lost garden is finished and the tryst that is never 

kept is at last fulfilled. . . 
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lilies by the fountain to the mignonette 
on tlie wall. It was like-standing before 
the ghost of a garden that died many 
years ago, just as the name and fame of 
the builder of the chateau have died; 
just as the love of life died in Henry 
Arsigny. 

After all, the ancient gray walls and 
the melancholy beauty of the garden 
were only the setting for Hihiry Ar- 
signy, He was tall, erect, very slender, 
w'ith a mist of white hair and eyes 
amazingly bright, and black and young. 
Even to the end, his mind remained 
clear and keen, and in spite of his age 
I used to be sure that he could come 
back to the world and make a name for 
himself and a place, if he had cared 
to try. 

But I knew that he would never leave 
that garden, nor the boundary of the 
time-rusted walls. Across the gate the 
climbing vine each season ran another 
shoot, and every year the soul of Henry 
Arsigny was locked a little more surely 
in that narrow space. . 

As for the village, after the first few' 
years it accepted Arsigny as one of those 
mysteries w'hich one must not attempt 
to explain too closely. By his own people 
in New Orleans he had long been num- 
bered among the living dead. No one 
but myself, I am sure, can tell the story 
of how the rich young American came 
to shut himself up in a French chateau 
and spend the rest of his life tending 
a garden. 

I will repeat that story exactly as he 
told it to me. When you have heard it 
you will say that time and brooding 
had filled the old man’s mind with 
fancies. Perhaps so; but certainly his 
voice was clear and his eye level as he 
told it to me. 

intimacy had growui slowly dur- 
^ ing my stay at the village, and 
finally Arsigny began to invite me to 
dine with him at the chateau, and after- 


w'ard we w'ould sit through the long 
twilight w'hile he told me his troubles 
with the flowers. He talked of them 
seriously, you see, as one might speak 
of refractory children. Often he led 
me around and pointed out through the 
evening gloom the places where he had 
attacked the weeds during the day, en- 
larging upon the vicious qualities of 
each si)ecies. 

Sometimes he grew warm with in- 
dignation, yet I could not feel that he 
was falling into his dotage. There was 
too much reason in him, too much re- 
straint, too much pleasant courtesy, and 
I came to look forward eagerly to our 
evenings together. It was on one of 
these nights that I at last heard the 
story of the lost garden. 

XA’hen I came into the chateau that 
evening the servant was strangely un- 
willing to admit me. Even wdien I in- 
sisted that I could not have made a 
mistake — that this w’as certainly the 
date which his master had set for our 
meeting — the fellow shook his head and 
muttered. 

“It is strange,” he said over and over 
again, “for this is the one night that 
monsieur must be always alone.” 

I tipped him so liberally that he sighed 
and glanced behind him. 

“If monsieur will enter,” he com- 
promised at length, “I will inquire. But 
I am sure that there is some mistake.” 

While he was gone I looked out 
through a casement at the gardenlike 
smoothness of the countryside wnth the 
moon over it. All awe of the old world 
W'as in it. The silence of centuries lay 
on those lines of hedge and round- 
topped trees, and far away, an exquisite 
touch of the medieval, I made out the 
spires of St. Martin’s etched in thin 
touches of silver by the moonlight, like 
dew upon spider-threads. 

The servant returned with one of his 
fellows and together they began to as- 
sure me that it was useless, it was pain- 
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ful, for me to insist on speaking with 
M. Arsigny, upon that night of all 
nights. I grew impatient at last and was 
about to brush them aside and go in, 
search of the master of the house, for 
I began to scent a mystery. They, clung 
to my arms as I stepped forward. 

“If you will permit,” said one, “and 
promise to go thereafter, I will give 
monsieur a glimpse of the master.” 

He spoke it as I might say to a child : 
“If you aren’t quiet I’ll show you a 
ghost.” Then he led me into a wing of 
the chateau which, so far as I knew, 
Arsigny had hitherto constantly kept 
sealed. On tiptoe we advanced to a tall 
oaken door which stock! slightly ajar. 

Through the aperture came a fluc- 
tuating yellow light, like that thrown 
by a wood-fire. With a gesture implor- 
ing caution, one of my guides indicated 
that I might look inside. 

It was the dining-hall, high and 
gloomy of ceiling, and wildly illumined 
by half a dozen huge torches, placed in 
niches along the wall. Their flames, 
shaken by the draft, wavered, and 
splashed light across polished steel ar- 
mor which hung along the wall — tri- 
angular shields such as knights once 
hung from their necks, cuirasses, hau- 
berks of chain mail, glittering as though 
they were shirts of diamonds. Here 
was a ponderous halberd, and there 
one of those hammers used to break 
up coats of mail, and beside it a mighty 
two-handed sword which a foot-soldier 
might have swayed against a mounted 
cavalier. 

With weapons like that one the Swiss 
peasants beat down the chivalry of Aus- 
tria and Burgundy. These things I half 
saw and half guessed in that first glance. 
Afterward I had eyes for the master 
of the house alone. 

He sat^with his back toward me at 
the table. On his white hair was a 
crimson cap; over his shoulders swept 
a mantle of rich blue velvet. From the 


back of his chair hung a belted sword, 
and as he moved in his chair I saw that 
he was girt with a long dagger. 

I caught my breath and turned upon 
the servants for an explanation, but 
their faces were grave, and they stared 
past me at the picture. So I looked 
again. 

On either side of Arsigny’s plate 
stood a tall candle, and there were two 
other pairs set in a similar manner be- 
side plates of silver. What mighty plates 
they were ; what noble goblets of silver 
chased with gold stood ready at hand, 
and, above all, what goodly garniture of 
food was on that table !. 

An entire roasted boar — kingly dish 
— was the central feature. \ Besides, 
there were pheasants roasted with their 
feathers on, and even a gorgeous pea- 
cock with tail spread. There was a 
chicken steamed in a bottle and dainties 
and delicacies of all sorts grouped fur- 
ther down the board to the place where 
a mighty pasty rose, a brown master- 
piece of the baker’s art. In the midst 
of my joy at beholding such a feast the 
truth gradually dawned on me that of 
the three people for whom that banquet 
was spread two would never touch the 
meat nor taste the pleasant wine. 

Behind .each chair stood a servant 
dressed in an antique short coat, long, 
silken hose, and pointed shoes. Noise- 
lessly, solemnly, they served Henry 
Arsigny and his two fantom guests. 

The portions they placed upon the 
master’s plate he merely tasted, and at^ 
his gesture they removed the dish and 
brought another. This again was served 
to all three, and yet once more the un- 
touched food was carried away. The 
servitors exchanged no glances of mock- 
ery behind the master’s back. Very 
seriously they carved the food and 
poured the fine wine for the living and 
the dead. 

I turned., once more to the servants 
behind me. They saw me not, they heard 
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me not, they were lost in the strange 
dumb show which was enacted before 
them. One of them absently tried to 
brush away my hand before he recalled 
himself and answered my question: 
“You see — yes — once a year it is done 
this way. Once a year he dines alone 
with the two empty chairs. You see 
how it is.” 

He stopped and brushed a hand 
across his forehead, an'd^I saw that he 
was white with fear. I, also, was shaken; 
until it came to me that even though 
Henry Arsigny were mad his madness 
was surely most-harmless. I started for- 
ward into the room. Instantly the two 
servitors were clinging to my .arms and 
tugging back while they whispered : “If 
he sees you he will kill you! Come 
back I” 

It was too late to, retreat. Arsigny, 
roused from his dreams by the_ noise, 
started up and whirled with the dagger 
half drawn beneath his hand. How the 
light on that naked steel dazzled me I 

He said in a terrible voice: “What’s 
here? You dogs, have you forgotten — ” 

Then he saw me and knew me, for 
his hand fell to his side and the dagger 
dropped home- in the sheath with a 
little clang, yet still I wished myself far 
,from that room. 

“This is.the night you named for me 
to come,” I said. “I see, however, that 
it will inconvenience you, and I shall 
only stay, Mr. Arsigny, to bid you good 
evening.” 

He answered : “This is the night. I 
had forgotten.” And to the servants : 
“Lay another place.” 

It was instantly prepared, and I sat 
down opposite my host with as much 
of a tremor as if he had truly been a 
medieval baron, and I the. meanest of 
serfs_^ At first I cast about frantically 
for some means of opening the talk, but 
Arsigny, once more seated, stared with 
bent head at the board and paid me no 
heed. 


^HE meal went on. The seemingly 
endless courses appeared and were 
removed. I could not taste the food 
nor move my eyes a single instant from 
the face of the master of the house., 
Chance brought the opening which I 
could not make. 

,It was a festival time in the village, 
and as we sat at the table a procession 
passed down the street outside, a riotous 
crowd of happy peasants. Their laughter 
ran into _that gloomy room and filled 
every corner of it as if with sunshine 
and the happiness of life. 

Arsigny raised his head slowly and 
his eyes quickened. The procession 
passed on and last of all we heard the 
chorus of singing girls. After that the 
noise of the carnival died away as 
quickly as it had begun, but Arsigny 
with his gentle smile leaned toward me. 

He said : “You are a lover of flowers, 
my friend, and therefore you may un- 
derstand what I may tell you.” 

He. touched his crimson cap and vel- 
vet mantle. 

“Of course you are curious at seeing 
me in such ceremonial robes, are you 
not ? I had intended that no one should 
ever see them — no one but my servants, 
and their silence can be purchased. Since 
you are here you shall know. After all, 
why not? There is no harm in it.” 

He looked before him gravely for a 
moment and then added softly to him- 
self : “There is no harm.” 

“Will you take a cigarette?” I asked, 
seeing that the story was about to com- 
mence, and knowing that he was an 
inveterate smoker. 

He raised the open case I passed him 
and examined the contents with, idle 
curiosity. For that moment, at least, 
they had no meaning to him. That little 
incident made me more ill at ease than 
anything which had happened .before. 
As he pushed the case back at me he 
began : 

“WJien I was a boy in New Orleans 
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I loved Marie Vivrain, and she loved 
me, and it was always planned from our 
childhood that we should marry. You 
see that I talk glibly of love, but that 
is the privilege of old age, is it not? 

“In fact, there was no mystery about 
love for us two, and we had taken it 
for granted since childhood, that we 
would go through life hand in hand, 
just as we walked every day to school. 
It was a happy match, everyone said, 
for we were both rich, and we were a 
fine couple to watch at a dance — on 
horseback; — it made no difference where. 

“You see, I was not a clown, sir, and 
Marie was beautiful. All New Orleans 
waited for the announcement of the 
date of our wedding, and all New Or- 
leans was at the ball at which it was to 
be told.” 

He paused and drank from his goblet 
in the way that fine wine should be 
drunk — first with a little bow to me, 
and then a long, slow draft. ^He set it 
down with the same slow motion, and 
those unusually black young eyes were 
staring into the past with a glance of 
fire. In them I saw the splendor of that 
ball, heard the hum of voices broken 
many times with golden laughter, saw 
the swirl of the dance. By canting my 
ear I could almost catch the trembling 
complaint of the violin. 

“Wherever we danced, wherever we 
walked, we were the center from which 
laughter and happiness radiated. How 
gay we were ; how gay ! Then the great 
moment came, and we stood hand in 
hand halfway up the great staircase, and 
the father of Marie was below us and 
spoke to the crowd of young, upturned 
faces. 

“Out of them all I chose one pair of 
eyes. I suppose it was because he was 
so tall and loomed above the rest. Also, 
he was yellow-haired, and all the rest 
were of the Southern darkness. 

“Still, it was more than a matter of 
height or the color of his hair. It was 


the hunger of his eyes as they fell upon 
Marie. It made the hot blood run to 
my face at first, and then I turned to 
Marie, and for the first time I knew 
how I loved her. Her father finished 
speaking; there was cheering and clap- 
ping of hands, and Marie was on the 
step below me'blushing and laughing up 
to me and drawing me down so that 
we could lose ourselves in the crowd. 
Down we ran through a shower of roses 
and came at the foot of the stairs into 
a swirl of people, a score reaching for 
my hand at the same moment. 

“That was how I lost Marie. The 
numbers swept her away, and when the 
confusion and excitement died down she 
was not near me. I broke from the 
circle and started to, find her, and the 
moment I began to search a deep uneasi- 
ness came over me and grew as I went 
from room to room through the big 
mansion. Still there was no trace of 
her until I came to a little alcove away 
from the noise of the ballroom. The 
moment I crossed the threshold I saw 
Marie standing close to that fellow with 
the yellow hair and the unbearably 
bright eyes. 

“He held her hands and leaned above 
her, and she looked up, partly fascinated 
and partly terrified. I could not hear 
the words, but the deep, impassioned 
murmur of his voice was enough. 

am of French descent, sir, and 
like that people, my temper rises 
quickly. There was a devil in me when 
I stepped before them, a devil that made 
Marie shrink away arid that turned the 
man pale when he faced me. Yet he 
was cool. 

“I said, ‘Marie, I have not been pre- 
sented to your friend.’ 

“And her small voice answered me: 
‘This is Mr. James Baron. Mr. Baron, 
this is Mr. Arsigny.' 

“We bowed. Those were days when 
duels were still foughtj sir. I was choos- 
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ing the place where I would plant my 
bullet when James Baron broke in : ‘I 
hope to see you alone, Mr. Arsigny.’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘there is nothing on 
earth that I desire more. Marie, do 
you mind? May we be alone for a 
moment?’ 

“I had been blinded with anger^the 
moment before, but now I saw that she 
was like one walking in her sleep. There 
was no understanding in her eyes. She 
turned and left the room without a 
word. 

“You could never know what a pang 
of pity and fear and sorrow that sent 
through me. I was sick at heart when 
I presented my card to James Baron. 
He slipped it into his pocket. 

“ ‘And yours ?’ I asked. 

“He shook his head and smiled at 
me with a certain grim tolerance that 
made me writhe. 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘the temptation is 
great — God, how great! — but in my 
part of the country we don’t do things 
in this way.’ 

“I was cut to the quick. The wounds 
of' the Civil War were still fresh in the 
South, and the comparison spurred me 
on. 

“ ‘No,’ I answered, ‘there are many 
things which you of the North do not 
understand — many little things which 
a Southern gentleman, sir, considers 
part of the code of honor.’ 

“He had been pafe the moment be- 
fore, you understand. He grew whiter 
still at that, and a scar stood out on his 
temple, a jagged, ugly thing. There 
was that intolerable brightness in his 
eyes', and I understood for the first time 
the meaning of a Berserker rage. 

“I was afraid, sir, and I admit it 
without shame. I was afraid, but I was 
so tortured by the thought of Marie as 
she had run laughing' through the 
shower of roses and again by contrast 
as she had looked when she left the 
alcove, that I cried out: ‘You shall meet 


me, sir, or I will publish you through 
the streets of New Orleans.’ 

“His steady, deep voice replied: 
‘What would you publish? Arsigny, I 
know what you fear as well as if I could 
read your mind. You are wrong. As we 
stood here I told her that I loved her, 
and for a reply she merely stared at me, 
too terrified to understand. 

“ ‘You have nothing further to fear 
from me. In the first moment I was 
swept from my reason, t had to speak 
to her. Now I shall go away to the 
ends of the earth; you will never see 
me after this night. Are you satisfied?’ 

“Who would have been satisfied with 
that ? I muttered through set teeth : 
‘How long has she known you and 
hidden you from me?’ 

“He said : ‘I have never seen her be- 
fore.’ 

I laughed in his face. 

“ ‘Mr. Baron,’ I answered, ‘I saw 
your eyes when you were watching her 
as she stood on the staircase.’ 

“He made a little gesture of despair, 
resignation. 

“ ‘Then I will tell you everything,’ 
he said, ‘because it is for her happiness.’ 

“I bowed. When I straightened I saw 
him measuring me as a duelist measures, 
his man. I knew that glance too well.’’ 

Here Arsigny stopped for another 
taste of wine, and in the little interim I 
strove to conjure up the figure of James 
Baron, tall, massive, blond, with the 
unbearably bright eyes. But I could not 
see him. It seemed impossible that this 
Henry Arsigny could have ever quailed 
before any man. 

He spoke again : “I knew the glance, 
and I was afraid, as I said before. Yet 
it was the sort of fear which makes a 
man fight to the last drop of his blood. 
Then that great Viking said : 

“ ‘What I am going to tell you has 
to do with dreams of a garden and a 
woman. The garden is a lost garden, 
I fear. The woman I have seen tonight 
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for the first time.’ 

“I began to interrupt with some cyni- 
cal comment, but he silenced me with a 
short gesture of command. , 

^^TTE SAID: ‘Listen- to me closely. 

I may not keep you away from 
the crowd for long, but I must set your 
doubts of her at rest. Arsigny, when 
I was a young fellow, younger by some 
years than you are now-, I dreamed one 
night that I was living five hundred 
years ago. I was walking down a nar- 
row staircase with a heavy lantern of 
that square, medieval sort which you 
may have seen in pictures. My dress 
was a long, white robe, loosely girt with 
a belt, and I had on red, pointed shoes, 
and I wore a short beard. A short beard, 
mind you, but a longer one than this.’ 

"His chin, I should have told you, 
was covered with a short-cropped yel- 
low beard. Perhaps it was this which 
gave him his air of distinction. ^ 

" ‘I went down those stairs and 
turned to the right out upon a balcony 
which overlooked a garden,’ went on 
James Baron. ‘Ah, what a garden that 
is, Arsigny, that place of dead beauty. 
There is a fountain in the center of it, 
and the moon has just cleared the garden 
wall and turns the nodding top of the 
fountain to silver spray. Down in the 
gloomy shadow of the wall there are 
flowers of every exquisite variety. Ex- 
cept the glimmer of the lilies by the 
fountain and the little mignonette on 
the wall, I cannot see them, but their 
fragrance rises through the dark. 

" ‘I stand on the balcony looking 
down the winding stairs which lead into 
the heart of my lost' garden, and wait- 
ing, for I know that someone else is 
coming to the tryst. I raise my lantern 
and look across the space of the enclosed 
court to an opposite balcony with steps 
winding down just as they do from 

* 9 yy 

mine — 

I cried out, bewildered: “Why, Ar- 


si^ny, he was describing your own gar- 
den here just as I’ve seen it ofttimes by 
the moonlight.’’ 

‘‘Hush,’’ said Arsigny, “for God’s 
sake, hush.’’ 

And he went on with Baron’s tale: 
“ ‘And as I stand there waiting, with 
the lantern high above my head, the 
door of the other balcony opens and a 
white figure steps out and the moon 
strikes across her face. She is lovely; 
how very beautiful she is ! For her face 
is that of Marie — Marie Vivrain. 

“ 'She stretches her arm to me and 
cries : "Amor vincit !’^ — ^love conquers — 
and we turn to run down those winding 
steps to our lost garden below. But just 
as we turn to descend, the dream goes 
out, and our tryst in the garden is never 
fulfilled.’ 

“Here Baron stopped, but he went 
on bravely again, though in a lower 
voice: ‘For you see, I have had this 
same dream many times, Arsigny. I 
have had it many times, and always it 
is the same in every detail, and always 
it goes out at the moment when she and 
I turn to run down the steps into the 
garden. 

“ ‘I have prayed that I might never 
wake until that dream is finished. Now 
I see that it will be better for me if I 
never dream again. All my life I have 
looked for the garden and the lady of 
my dream. Tonight I found the lady. 
My heart stopped when, I stood there 
in the crowd and looked up to her, and 
when she came down to the mob I fol- 
lowed her. I could not help it. I had 
stopped thinking ; I was only desiring a 
single word with her, and it seemed that 
I had rather hear her speak once than 
to listen to all the music in the world. 

“ ‘I overtook her, as you know, here 
in this room. Here Lcaugbt her hands, 
and told her my name and how long I 
had loved the thought of her. But you 
saw. She was too frightened to under- 
stand. Do you believe me, Arsigny ?’ 
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“In those bright eyes there was a devil 
begging me not to believe^ but I nodded 
my head. Then he stared at the floor 
a moment and answered: ‘Of course, 
this is the only way. I shall leave New 
Orleans tomorrow on an extended trip 
around the world. We shall never meet 
again.’ 

“I took his hand as I replied: ‘Mr. 
Baron, I hope to God that we never do.’ 

“And that was how I left James 
Baron at our first meeting. When I_bade 
good night to Marie, after the ball, it 
seemed to rne that in her eyes there was 
still a trace of blankness — the same 
empty, startled look which had been in 
them since 'she stared up into the face of 
Baron. It worried me a little, but I 
ascribed it at first to the shock of that 
strange meeting. 

“It was not hard to understand, on 
those grounds. Besides, I was too happy 
to be inquisitive or suspicious, yet when 
day' after day passed and the time of 
our wedding was at hand, it grew on 
me that a deep change had come over 
Marie. I could not explain it to myself 
at the time. All that would have any 
meaning for you is that when I sat talk- 
ing to her I continually grew uneasy 
and would take to glancing over my 
shoulder. For it always seemed, do you 
see, that Marie was aware of someone 
behind me.’’ 

Here Arsigny moved in his chair and 
looked quickly behind him. As for me, 
I resorted to the wine, and took a deep 
draft of that old vintage, for my nerves 
were commencing-to grow unsteady. 

He continued : “I spoke of it to her 
parents, not openly and directly, but 
through hints. They could see nothing, 
and were only amused. Then I bent all 
my energies on hurrying forward the 
wedding. Once past the goal everything 
seemed safe. 

“The days went slowly, slowly. They 
dragged as your feet do in a nightmare 
when you flee from some nameless ter- 


ror. So it was with me, and even on the 
morning of the wedding I was cold with 
dread of something to come. Yet all 
went smoothly. Half New Orleans was 
there, and half New Orleans said that 
there had never been a gayer wedding. 

'“Yes, it was very gay; but as for the 
happiness — well, that was different. 
Even when she stood there beside me 
at the altar and spoke her vows — even 
then, sir, her- glance went past me. 
When I turned with her from the priest 
I half expected to look into those un- 
bearably bright eyes of James Baron. 

“He was not there, and that evening 
we started north oh our honeymoon. 

^^jV^Y FRIEND, the happiness of the 
next few months was enough to 
give happiness to a dozen lives, and 
therefore why should I regret some 
shadow, some strangeness in Marie? I 
closed my thought to it in time and 
opened my heart only to her gay 
moments. 

“She was as charged with variety as 
a rare wine is filled with fragrance or 
a costly jewel with changing lights. Sir, 
she was one of those women whose least 
movement thrills. Sir, I would rather 
have risked my life than miss one ges- 
ture of those white hands or the least 
utterance of her voice, so low, so'caress- 
ingly musical. She was not such a one 
that a man would ask of her many times 
a day : ‘Do you love me more? Will you 
ever love me less?’ No, it was sufficient 
to be in her presence and rejoice \\dthout 
question. 

“You see how I had blinded myself? 
But one thing I could not hide from 
my knowledge, which was that Marie 
was restless, uneasy as a migratory bird 
when the time approaches for the long 
flight south. 

“During our first summer we had a 
house in the mountains of Vermont — a 
sufficient distance from New Orleans, 

you will say, but not enough for Marie. 
/ ' 
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It was not that she wished to go in any 
one direction. It was only that she loved 
travel for its own sake. So it ended 
with our taking passage for Europe, 
and we landed at Havre in the early 
autumn. 

“After that I surrendered myself to 
the fancies of Marie, and it was she 
who chose our route. We went to Paris 
first, of course, and I would gladly have 
spent the rest of my life in that delight- 
ful place, but Marie would not linger 
long. So we started again, and this time 
went west and south toward Bordeaux. 
On a day, as we drove in a carriage 
through the outskirts of a village, we 
passed a tavern of extreme age. At the 
first sight of it Marie cried out and 
clapped her hands. 

“I ord.ered the driver to stop and then 
I turned to her in surprise, for I had 
never seen her so delighted, and yet it 
was a shapeless, ugly building. It had 
at one time been a fortified castle, but 
war had torn down the upper battle- 
ments, it seemed, and wrecked the out- 
works. 

“All that remained was the central 
structure with two wings, which in- 
clined somewhat back, as though the 
original plan intended for the chateau to 
completely surround the central court. 
We drove into that court, which was 
fenced from the street by a high stone 
wall.” 

I said : “In fact, it was the very build- 
ing in which we now are sitting. Am 
I not right?” 

But Arsigny, as I half expected, did 
not hear me. 

“I thought the courtyard, which was 
paved, almost the ugliest place of its 
kind that I had ever seen, but Marie 
was charmed with everything. She was 
out of the carriage at once and running 
here and there making discoveries. 

“ ‘It was once a garden. It is a lost 
garden !’ she cried. 

“I asked: ‘How can that be? Don’t 


you see that the ground is paved?’ 

“ ‘Yes, yes,’ she said impatiently, ‘but 
the pavement was laid after the chateau 
was converted into a tavern. It was 
made into a' courtyard so that the 
patrons could drive their carriages in 
here, just as we have done. But once 
it was a garden. I know ! Look at that 
ruined fountain in the center. Once it 
sent up- a spray which the wind blew 
back over flowers, I am sure. And see 
those balconies!’ 

“She pointed to one on either side of 
the court. 

“I said: ‘What in the world have 
they to do with a garden?’ 

“But she answered, laughing low with 
excitement : ‘See how, they are broken 
off at one side without a railing? There 
is no barrier because once a flight of 
stairs wound down from each balcony — 
down into the garden, the lost garden.’ 

“It was useless to argue such things 
with her. Now she stopped and pressed 
both hands across her eyes. 

“ ‘I can almost see it ! I can almost 
see it!’ 

“ ‘See what?’ I asked good-naturedly. 

“ 'The garden, the lost garden !’ 

“ ‘Come,’ I said, ‘I’m tired and 
thirsty, and it’s almost the end of the 
day. Let’s put up here for the night.’ 

“She consented happily and went in 
with me, humming a gay old French 
ballad, and she insisted that we take a 
room opening upon one of the balconies. 
When we were settled in it I went down 
to give orders that our supper be served 
in our room. It was while I was passing 
down one of the long corridors that I 
met James Baron for the second time.” 

The voice of Arsigny was as calm and 
even as ever, but his thin hand that 
rested upon the table gathered into a 
hard, white fist and his eyes flashed with 
excitement. 

“Baron was marvelously changed. He 
had grown so thin that he was hardly 
more than a ghost of the man I had 
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seen before, and his yellow hair, which 
iwas grown long, stirred about his face 
in the draft which blew down the corri- 
dor. As he loomed suddenly before me 
I shrank back against the wall, over- 
whelrhed with awe, and as he recognized 
me he stopped short and the strangely 
bright eyes flashed upon me. He ges- 
tured past me. 

“ ‘She is here?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“Pity filled me, and with it there 
blended a vague and deep alarm. 

“ ‘I must go at once,’ he said, more 
to himself than to me. 

“I tempted fate, trembling at my own 
bravado. 

“ ‘Come with me to see her. She has 
not forgotten you, I know.’ ' 

“ ‘No,’ he mused, breaking in upon 
me with his heavy voice, ‘she has not 
forgotten. Do you really wish me to 
come?’ 

^ “My throat was dry, but the very 
danger lured me on: ‘Yes, by all means 
come. We shall dine together, shall we 
not?’ 

“He struggled against the temptation 
until I saw' the tremor of his wasted 
body. T ruly he had shrunk to a f antom 
leanness. His shoulders, indeed, were 
still broad, but his coat hung loosely 
about them, and those strong hands had 
grown almost spiritually thin. What- 
ever I might fear in him there certainly 
was no longer any physical danger — 
yet the man overawed me. 

“He said at length : ‘I shall not come. 
I dare not come. Tonight I am hardly 
well enough to take the road, but to- 
morrow early I shall start away. Ar- 
signy, you need not fear. I shall start 
in the morning, by my honor.’ 

“Then ! said hotly: ‘Sir, what have 
I to fear?’ 

“He smiled vaguely upon me and my 
heart grew small and cold within me. 

“ ‘To be sure,’ he said, ‘what have 
you to fear? Nevertheless, I shall go. 


But in the morning. Tonight I am 
indisposed.’ 

“He seemed, in fact, .to be almost 
reeling with weakness. I took his arm 
and steadied him. 

“ ‘You are ill indeed, Baron,’ I said, 
‘and you must not begin a journey upon 
our account. No, if we disturb you we 
shall move on early in the morning. To- 
night I shall take care of you myself. 
Upon my word, you are a sick man. 
Has a doctor seen you recently?’ 

“ ‘I think not.’ 

“ ‘I thought not. I’ve some experience 
in rough remedies. This trouble of yours 
is a fever.’ 

“For though his hand was cold his 
face was flushed. 

“ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it is a fever; it con- 
sumes me.’ 

“And he turned away to end the in- 
terview. I watched him fumble a way 
down the corridor, supporting himself 
against the wall with groping hands. 

“ ‘You will expect me?’ I called. 

“He returned no answer, and I stood 
there and watched him out of sight, say- 
ing to myself :- ‘Poor devil, he has not 
long to live.’ 

GAVE the order for our dinner, 
and then I returned to Marie. She 
was walking the room in the same un- 
easy excitement which had held her 
from the moment our carriage stopped 
before the tavern. Seeing her beauty, 
and thinking of the wrecked manhood 
of James Baron, I could not rneet her 
eyes, but picked up a book and com- 
menced to fumble through its ‘pages. 
When the light hand of Marie fell upon 
my shoulder I started guiltily. 

“She said: ‘Henry, what has hap- 
pened ?’ 

“She read me, I knew, as easily as 
I could read the book which lay open 
in my hands. I looked up to her, pre- 
pared to lie, but my glance dropped 
miserably. ^ 
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^ “S'he said, and with such eagerness 
that I winced : ‘Henry, look up to me.’ 
And when I obeyed, like a child, she 
searched me wistfully with a long 
glance. 

‘Whom have you seen ?’ 

“I answered feebly : ‘No one.’ 

“It was a poor lie — a barren lie. I 
saw her soul come up and look at me. 
What were her thoughts? They were 
not for me to guess. She sat a little 
distance away with her chin buried in 
her cupped hands, staring into distance 
and humming the fragment of that 
ancient, gay French ballad. As we dined 
she was her charming, playful self 
again, but half, her heart, I knew, was 
smiling past me at a shadow beyond. 

“My duty should have taken me to 
James Baron, so wan and fever shaken, 
but a premonition of trouble, a vague 
foreboding kept me near Marie. 

“Certainly there was danger. I knew 
it by the tingling of my blood. But my 
only care was to keep Marie safe. Not 
till she was in bed and fast asleep did 
I go to find Baron. 

“The man was wracked with fever, 
the disease to gain a mortal hold upon 
him. One glance at that cadaverous 
face was a sufficient proof. I went to 
him now not as one goes to help the 
sick, but as a visitor at a death-bed. 

“Down the same dark corridor I 
passed, and then up the winding stair- 
case which led to the upper stories of 
the opposite wing. As I reached the 
first platform I heard a soft, descend- 
ing footfall and paused to allow the 
other to pass, for a meeting on the 
narrow stairs would be awkward. A 
moment later James Baron came into 
view.” 

Here Arsigny straightened in his 
chair and clasped the hands tightly to- 
gether. His glance was driving deeply 
into the past to see that picture. 

“He wore a long bathrobe of some 


heavy, white material, girded with a 
loose cord at the waist. On his feet 
were red bedroom slippers, and in his 
hand he carried one of those heavy, 
square lanterns of ancient make. It 
was unlighted, but he held it high above 
his head, as if to illumine his way.” 

“The dream,” I murmured.'^“It was 
the dream which he described to you. 
Some knight of the old days might have 
been dressed in just such a costume.” 

And Arsigny went on, his voice 
grown small and thin : 

“I felt as if a specter were walking 
upon me. No, it was more terrible than 
that. It was as if the dead past were 
before me — as if I were plunged at 
a breath back into the lost centuries. 
It came upon me with the graveyard 
presence of the specter. 

“For it was not James Baron. No, 
no; the white robe was not a costume. 
It was real. It was the robe of a belted 
knight, and, the beard was the beard 
of knighthood, and the long yellow hair 
that blew about his face swept me back 
into the fantastic, ^ beautiful days of 
chivalry.” 

He was not speaking ih metaphor, 
but seriously, soberly; and he said in 
answer to my exclamation: “It is not 
hard to believe in the reincarnation of 
human souls. Then why is it so difficult 
to believe that that hour was the rein- 
carnation of a moment from the past? 
Sir, the whole spirit of a dead age 
breathed about me ! 

“When that man who should have 
been James Baron came close to me 
I saw that the unbearably bright eyes 
were misted — that the man was walking 
in his sleep. How else explain that 
lifted lantern? 

“I touched and stopped him with a 
question. The unseeing glance turned 
upon me. He raised the lantern higher, 
as if to make out my face, but to him 
I was no more than a bodiless fantom. 
He looked through me. I spoke again. 
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and this time he muttered an answer 
which froze my blood. 

“For the language which he spoke 
was fluent Latin. I knew enough to 
understand that much, though I could 
not follow the meaning. But I knew 
perfectly then that I was hearing the 
voice and the words of another' James 
Baron, a warrior dead five hundred 
years before. If you will call it illusion, 
nevertheless it was so strong that as he 
turned away I listened for the click of 
golden spurs. 

6iTTE OPENED the door at his right 
and entered the room into which 
it led. I followed, but very slowly, for 
my feet were heavy with ghostly fear. 
I pursued him through that long, dim 
chamber. He still carried the unlighted 
lantern high above his head, 'and he 
walked as surely and swiftly as if he 
could see in the dark. 

“At the end of the empty room he 
threw open another door and the night 
air rushed back to me. When I came 
close I found him standing on one of 
those two balconies that overlooked the 
court far below. Rain had fallen, and 
now the pavement glimmered like water. 

“I glanced up and saw that the clouds 
were blown tumbling back before the 
face of the moon. By that light, as I 
looked down again, I saw a white figure 
step out on the opposite balcony. The 
silver light struck across her face, and 
it was Marie. 

“You think that I cried out, remem- 
bering the dream of James Baron as he 
told it to me on that night of the ball? 
Or that I sprang forward with a warn- 
ing shout ? 

“No; I could not speak, for I was 
numb with the ’horrible cold of a night- 
mare. Sir, what could I have done? 
The happenings of that night had been 
foredoomed five hundred years before, 
and what power had I against fate? 

“She stepped forward to 'the very 


edge of her balcony with the moonlight 
running in transparent waves along her 
gown. She stretched out shining arms, 
and her voice was high' and sweet and 
clear as she called the words of the 
dream : 'Amor vincit ’ — love conquers — 
,and I knew that I was lost. Yet at the 
sound of her voice life returned to me. 
At the same instant she and Baron 
turned to run down the stairs which 
were not there — w'hich had not been 
there for nameless generations. 

“I shouted my w^arning then and 
leaned forw'ard to seize Baron, but I 
could not even touch his robe. Together 
they dropped into the night; they were 
gone to their tryst. When I looked down 
from the balcony I saw two white 
forms motionless on the glimmering 
stones of the courtyard.” 

There was no faltering in the voice 
of Arsigny as he finished his story. He 
was smiling, in fact, as if at some pleas-, 
ant reminiscence. After a long silence 
he said: “And ,then I bought tlie- 
chateau and brought the lost garden 
back to earth. My friend, should their 
spirits wander back to the place of their 
last tryst and find only the bare, brutal 
'Stones of the courtyard? 

“So I made their garden for them 
beautiful, as you see, from the lilies by 
the fountain to the mignonette upon 
the wall. There, on still evenings, when 
the light is gone and there is only the 
fragrance of the flowers and the shining 
of the stars, it is not hard to see them 
again. Yes, and there have been tirnes 
when the murmuring of the fountain 
as it fell in the pool seemed to be like 
two voices in question and reply. 

“And here in the hall, once a year, I 
sit down wdth them — with, James Bar- 
on, as he was five hundred years ago; 
with that Marie Vivrain, of whom the 
trouveres sang from the Seine to the 
swift Rhone. Let us drink to their hap- 
piness, my friend.” 

And we rose to drink the pledge. 
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Crimes of the Year 2000 


By RAY CUMMINGS 


Tracking down crime in the super-mechanized world of the future 




T he night of June 20th, 2000, 
when the power failed and we so 
unexpectedly trapped 2XZd — 
America’s most famous murderer-at- 
large — will be a red star always in New 
York’s criminal records. 

You remember, of course, the main 
newscasted facts of the night when the 
power failed. But by chance it was my 
lot to be intimately concerned with that 
brief and sensational series of events; 
and I set them down here exactly as 
they occurred, with the hope that the 
details (hitherto untold) may be of in- 
terest. 

I am a New York S. S. Man — plain- 
clothesman of the Shadow Squad of 
New York’s Bureau of Criminal In- 
vestigations. I was twenty-five years old 
last year, when this affair transpired. I 
am government -educated ; a New 
Yorker by birth, of American-born 
stock through six generations, though 
originally my father’s family came from 
Italy. My name is Jac Lombard. 

On the evening of June 20th, 2000^ 
at about 11 p.m. I reported, for work- 
assignment- to my immediate superior, 
Captain Macfarlan, Chief of City Night 
Desk 4. I found him there with George 


Trant, a fellow of about- my own age. 
Trant was, and still is, my partner. We 
S. S. men work in pairs, sticking to- 
gether under all circumstances. 

Mac’s office was dim. He was bend- 
ing over the multiplicity of instruments 
on his big, flat-top desk. A fat little fel- 
low, with a shining bald head and a rud- 
dy, cherubic moon- face. But he didn’t 
look cherubic now. Every line of him 
was tense. 

Behind him, big blond Trant stood 
motionless. As I entered, advancing 
noiselessly on the padded floor, Trant 
gave me barely a nod. I sat down. " Th^n 
I stood up beside him. 

“What’s in the air?” I whispered 
tensely. 

“He’s worried over Kenna. Sent him 
out alone a while ago. His partner’s 
sick,” Trant whispered. 

There wasn’t a single instrument alive 
on the desk. Mac just sat staring, wait- 
ing. The place was so silent that Mac’s 
little electric clock thudded with a rac- 
ing, excited, beat. It is anything but 
easy, if you’re a conscientious man like 
Mac, to run one of these City Night 
Desks. You have a maxirhum of ten op- 
erators — five partners. You send them 
out, and at the desk you sit through the 
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night, responsible for their lives, for al- 
most their every action. The desk is the 
herve-center — the brain. , 

I gathered that Kenna was overdue 
in reporting. 

^HEN suddenly one of the little loud 
speakers buzzed. The tiny, wire- 
lessed voice of Kenna whispered, “Sor- 
ry, Mac. Couldn’t get a minute before 
now. . . .” 

The words blurred; Mac betit down 
lower to thCspeaker-disc. Thenj I heard 
Kenna say : 

“It’s tonight — Latitude 40° 15' 10" 
N., Longitude 73° 44' 50" W. I’ll call 
you again shortly. If I can only get 
closer to them ! My Eavesdropper lost 
them just now.” 

He clicked off. Mac sat back, relaxed 
and relieved. And he told us now what 
it was all about, so far as he knew, which 
wasn’t much. Kenna hadn’t-conie to the 
desk tonight. On his way in he had 
radiphoned that he’d stumbled onto 
something. That was Kenna’s style — 
by nature he was a browser. Something 
that concerned the present whereabouts 
oL2XZ4. 

That was startling, of course. 2XZ4 
— the man wanted for a score of crimes, 
from murder up to treasonable plotting. 
2XZ4 had never been arrested, never 
been typed. But we had his olfactory 
classification ; the Bloodhound Machine, 
as the newscasters luridly call it, had 
contacted his trail several times, so that 
the scent of him was mathematically 
known. 

Much good that did us ! Ho one knew 
where he was now; nor what was his 
name, his nationality, nor what he 
looked like. Indeed we knew nothing 
about him at all, except his scent, which 
gave him the index-symbol 2XZ4. And 
now, when Kenna announced that he 
had" by chance tuned his electric Eaves- 
dropper upon two men — overheard a 
snatch that seemed to indicate that they 


were in contact with 2XZ4 — well, Mac 
told him to go right ahead and tail 
them. 

“Where is Kenna now ?” I demanded. 

Mac glanced at one of the dials on 
his desk, which had swung when Ken- 
na’s incoming call was received. 

“Twenty-two thousand feet N. N. E. 
of here,” Mac said. “These. damned di- 
rection-finders are only approximate at 
best. He said he was in a sub-level cor- 
ridor, getting pretty close to the river.” 

We knew the general locality^ Mac’s 
office ■ was on top of the eighty-level 
Police Building, central in Lower Man- 
hattan. Kenna was some four miles 
north-north-east of us. I think about 
ten or fifteen minutes went by. Mac was 
discussing a tame routine job on which 
he was planning to dispatch Trant and 
me. 

Then suddenly Kenna’s little red 
danger bulb on Mac’s desk was il- 
lumined. For an instant Trant and Mac 
and I stared at it, stricken breathless. 
Very seldom had I ever seen one of the 
red bulbs glowing. It was an ugly, 
frightening sight. It meant that the hid- 
den chest-band which held the tiny mi- 
crophone under Kenna’s shirt, was be- 
ing ripped away. Kenna was being at- 
tacked ! 

And suddenly Kenna’s voice 
sounded.: “Got me! Don’t give a gen- 
eral alarm — that would ruin everything. 
Send two partners quietly. Try to get 
more information. It’s something big. 
It concerns Palisades Aerial Power. 
Warn Paul Green — it’s tonight— 2XZ4 
is— I’m located at—” 

His labored, incoherent whisper 
' broke ; and then the whole apparatus 
went dead. Mac swung around. His 
red face had gone pale ; his usually mild 
blue eyes were blazing. He had lost a 
man. 

“You heard him,” he said. “They’ve 
killed him, I guess’ But I’ll respect his 
words. No general alarm. Go after 
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-him, you two. If you find him — if he’s 
alive — drop everything. Get medical 
help first.” 

Trant and I sprang to fling on our in- 
strument equipment, and to record what 
few details were available. 2XZ4 in 
some plot. Something about to happen 
tonight. A mysterious latitude and lon- 
gitude which we knew was in the At- 
lantic Ocean somewhere off the Jersey 
coast. And the thing also concerned the 
Palisades Aerial Power House. 

We were only a few minutes getting 
ready. Mac had called General Air Po- 
lice; warned them of something un- 
known impending off the Jersey coast, 
so that an aerial patrol would be 
there. . . Then he called Palisades 
Power House. It was a routine air-call 
with visual connection. On the mirror- 
grid we saw the florid face of Paul 
Green, for years chief of the power 
house. All the broadcasted aerial power, 
from which aircraft traversing this dis- 
trict were operated, was under the night 
supervision of this Paul Green. 

“What’s in the air?” Green de- 
manded. “You look harassed, Mac.” 

Mac told him only that we had a 
vague tip. Some criminal activity, di- 
rected possibly against the power house. 
Green was a phlegmatic sort of fellow. 
The little image of him on the grid 
showed that he was smiling skeptically. 
Behind him we could see the outlines of 
the main power broadcasting room, lurid 
with blue electric flashes. 

Mac said, “I’ll be sending you two or 
four routine guards presently.” 

“Right,” said Green. 

They disconnected. Trant and I took 
a look at the mute and motionless dial 
indicator which recorded poor Kenna’s 
last position. 

Mac said, “Well, good luck, boys. 
Keep connecting me.” 

He flung himself back in his chair. 
We hurried out, closing the door ; and I 
recall how grimly he stared after us. 


There is a*thrill in prowling abroad. .1 
wouldn’t want to be the man who has 
to sit and wait. 

II 

Tj^E TOOK the moving sidewalk of 
the Hudson River ramp; and on 
the top level slid northward at thirty 
miles an hour. It was a warm, starry 
night. There were quite a few pedestri- 
ans strolling here. We leaned unobtru- 
sively against the rail, in appearance just 
a couple of nondescript young men in 
dark clothes who might have their minds 
on selecting a pair of girls from^-the 
strollers. The gleaming, moonlit river 
was dotted with pleasure planes landing 
and taking off; and the sky overhead, 
especially in the. lower lanes, was fairly 
crowded with air traffic. 

Within a few minutes we switched to 
the Eighty-sixth Street crosstown 
ramp, sped eastward between the rows 
of towering apartment buildings, over 
the Central Playground, and into the 
midtown East District by the other 
river. 

Trant already had connected Mac. 
The chief had been trying to calculate 
on a city Street Level Map just where 
Kenna had been. That dial-reading of 
direction and distance embraced a con- 
siderable territory. 

“He said he was in a sub-level cor- 
ridor,” Mac reminded us. 

That was not very definite, either. 
The river section here, particularly in 
the two or three sub-surface streets, had 
of recent years become a disreputable 
slum. We found ourselves presently 
walking north in the second sub-level 
corridor about a block from the river. 
It was exclusively a pedestrian street — 
not much more than a vaulted arcade. 
There were dingy shops here, and cubby 
dwellings of the cheapest sort. Most of 
them, at eleven-thirty at night, were 
dark. Occasionally there was a little 
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restaurant, blue with cigarette smoke, its 
entertainers visible through the window 
as an allure to the street pedestrians. 

The corridor was dim. Only an occa- 
sional ceiling tubelight cast its blue- 
white sheen over the intersection of the 
narrow cross corridors and the infre- 
quent inclines leading to the surface- 
street, or down to a lower level. The 
whole place was shabby, disgraceful to a 
modern city like ours. Yet perhaps there 
was sense to it — vice concentrating it- 
self here, comparatively undisturbed by 
police supervision, on the theory that 
the more wholesome parts of the city 
might be free of contamination. A cess- 
pool, necessary to sanitation. I am only 
an S. S. man ; I cannot argue civic wel- 
fare. 

The few pedestrians along here were 
shabby, furtively slouching and at many 
corners women lurked. We pulled our 
caps low and strode ahead. Somewhere 
in the general neighborhood Kenna had 
been operating. There was a way by 
which, dead or alive, he could lead us to 
him — if only we could get within the 
eight-hundred-foot magnetic range. 

We were trying to do just that. Trant 
was using our tiny compass inductor 
now. That is one big advantage of part- 
ners — we each carried only half of the 
multiplicity of small instruments of our 
equipment. Except, of course, we both 
had a radio-telephone connecting us with 
Mac. It was, of course, on a secret 
split-wave. Both of us had the-thumb- 
nail-size disc fastened to the alarm-band 
around our/chests. The alarm-band is 
accursedly sensitive with its trouble 
warning — altogether too sensitive, as a 
matter of fact, which we were soon to 
have demonstrated to us very forcibly. 

Then we got within Kenna’s magnetic 
range. Trant gave a low, triumphant 
chuckle. “Good boy l^Dying or not, he 
kept his wits. I've got it, Jac ! Coming 
in strorig. Tell Mac.” 

Kenna, dying or not, had switched the 


current into his electro-magnet. The 
highly magnetized needle of Trant’s 
compass inductor was feeling the mag- 
net-pull, as the needle of an old-fash- 
ioned compass swings to magnetic 
north. 

We stood in the dim street-corridor. 
We were in the middle of a block. The 
inductor indicator pointed diagonally at 
the dark show window of a small tobac- 
conist shop, a shabby cellar wall with 
tenement dwellings overhead and all 
about us. 

We tried not to look suspicious to- 
anyone who might be w'atching us. I 
called Mac with chin down to my chest, 
as though I were peering at the display 
of tobaccos in the w'indow. The tiny 
plug in one of my ears gave Mac’s 
voice : 

“You think Kenna might be in that 
house?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“How strong is the signal?” Mac de- 
manded. 

Trant calculated that Kenna might be 
five hundred feet away from us. 

“Then he’s not in that house,” Mac 
decided. “I don’t believe it’s that big. 
I’ll look it up on the large-scale map. 
And you try your Eavesdropper.” 

The electric Eavesdropper roared 
with a torrent of sound — the magnifica- 
tion of all the myriad blended city noises 
near us. But I couldn’t isolate anything 
significant. "" 

Then Mac came back to the connec- 
tion. “An alley in the other street,” his 
voice murmured. “Stay with me — I’ll 
direct you. And watch yourselves — ” 

We shut off all -instruments save my 
connection with Mac. Trant drew his 
Banning heat-gun; held it under his 
jacket. We went up to the next cross 
corridor ; turned left ; doubled back into 
another vaulted street. The block was 
seemingly deserted ; dim and shadow^ed. 

Mac’s voice whispered, “Just ahead, 
on' your left — a narrow alley between 
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those two protruding walls. See it ?” 

His huge wall map showed it ; but all 
we could see was a decrepit building 
wall projecting a few feet into the street, 
with a black gash. The gash proved to 
be a six-foot wide canyon alley, which 
apparently . ran into the next parallel 
street. It was wholly unlighted. We 
stood cautiously at the entrance, peeritig 
into the darkness. There was just a 
faint glow marking its other end. Was 
Kehna in here? Or in one of the ad- 
jacent buildings? Dead? Or captured? 

^O ME the empty, silent darkness of 
that alley seemed full of a myriad 
menacing possibilities. The devices of 
modern detective science work both 
ways. It’s ironic, but true, that although 
our scientific instruments are in many 
cases little known to the public, we could 
be sure that the criminals possessed them 
all. 

Mac quite evidently didn’t like the 
aspect of this alley. His voice mur- 
mured, “Wait! Let’s try — ’’ 

But Trant, like the brash fool ,he al- 
ways is, (had already started forward. 
Don’t misunderstand me; I like Trant. 
He’s my partner — as fine a partner as 
anybody could want — except that he’s 
too accursedly courageous. Big, lazy, 
and smiling- — I guess, like. Mercutio, 
he’d smile with a mortal wound, and 
smile as he died. I’m his exact opposite. 
I’m rather small and dark — bad-tem- 
pered, he says ; grim and over-cautious. 

He turned and murmured, “To the 
devil with your instruments. Shut Mac 
off. Come on.’’ 

He was already quite a bit ahead of 
me ; and I disconnected Mac with a hur- 
ried explanation arid went forward. 

“Nothing here,” Trant murmured. 

“Maybe' not,” I whispered. 

We stood midway of the alley length. 
There was plenty of dark doorways. I 
could imagine men might be lurking in 
any of them, watching us. Kenna had 


coirie along here, maybe, following 
somebody who was joining some secret 
rendezvous in one of these shabby cel- 
lars ? I wanted to try the Eavesdropper 
again, or see what the magnetic read- 
ing of Kenna’s location might be now,^ 

But Trant whispered, “Devil with it 
^quicker to look for ourselves I” 

We poked along, peering into the ves- 
tibule doorways. Trant' even had the 
brashness to use his small actinic flash- 
torch. 

And then we came upon Kenna — his 
crumpled body lying in the shadows up 
against the alley wall. We bent over 
him and saw at once that he was un- 
doubtedly dead. His white shirt showed 
the little round burned hole, seared 
bloodless by the heat, when the Banning 
heat-flash had stabbed through him. 

I stared at Trant. “They were here. 
They rifled him.” 

“Yes, I see it.” 

“To^k some of his weapons,” I whis- 
pered. “Ripped his shirt — see it? That’s 
when Mac got the red signal.” 

They had evidently wanted to learn 
Kenria’s identity. A hurried search, and 
then they had fled. 

“If only he could have told us who 
they were,” Trant murmured. 

I was feeling up Kenna’s fotearm, 
under his sleeve. A .wild chance. 

“If they didn’t smash his phono- 
disc,” I said. “If only he stayed alive 
long enough — ” 

The tiny phonographic recorder on 
his forearm was intact. I switched his 
battery current into it. Trant and I 
crouched breathless. The wax disc re- 
volved under the needle and diaphragm; 
Kenna’s laboring, dying voice mur- 
mured microscopically at us ! 

“Got me — they’ve gone — it concerns 
2XZ^1 — and it’s at Palisades Power Sta- 
tion about midnight tonight. The— the 
incoming Great Circle Flyer — you had 
better — ” 

The microscopic gasp and rattle as he 
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chokM and died were gruesome, hor- 
rible. It was almost as though he were 
dying here now. The little phono- 
disc ground and scratched emptily to its 
end. 

Trant snatched at me. “Power sta- 
tion — midnight tonight? But it’s eleven- 
fifty now, Jac ! I’ll tell Mac — the incom- 
ing Great- Circle Flyer — ’’ 

I jumped erect. “Let’s get out of here 
first! If they— ’’ 

It must have been a premonition. Cer- 
tainly we had no warning. The dark- 
ness of the alley was abruptly stabbed 
with a sizzling Banning heat-flash. It 
missed me by inches. I heard Trant rip 
out an oath, saw hirh rise up, stagger 
and go down. Dead? I think I have 
never had such a sickening sensation of 
horror as in those few seconds. I saw 
a distant running figure ; I stabbed after 
it, but the hissing blue flash went far 
wide. 

“Jac!’’ 

Amazinsr relief! Trant was not dead. 
The flash had seared his shoulder, 
burned his jacket and shirt; stunned 
him so that he stumbled and fell over 
Kenna’s body. He rose up .now, still 
dizzy, with his arms flailing wildly. It 
was a queer coincidence. Unfortunate 
mischance. I was aware that his flailing 
fist struck m'e smartly in the chest, but 
I thought ^nothing of it then. - 

I gripped him; steadied him. “You’re 
all right?’’ I asked. 

“Hell, yes. Almost — got me.” The 
heat-bolt — so brief, but so utterly in- 
tense — ^^had burned his shoulder only a 
little ; but had shocked his whole nerv- 
ous system. He was trembling as though 
palsied ; but I saw that he was grinning. 
He stammered: 

“That fellow got away?” 

“Yes. Only one. He ran — ” 

“Then you call Mac,” Trant insisted. 
“Tell him — ” 

“We’ve got to get out of here first,” 
I insisted. 


^HE fugitive had ducked like a rat 
out of the distant alley end. We ran 
that way. Trant staggered at first, but 
in a moment he had recovered. The cor- 
ridor street beyond the alley showed no 
alarm. There were a few distant pedes- 
trians, and a nearby cross corridor on 
which vehicular traffic was passing. No 
sign of the running fugitive. 

We stopped to peer into a lighted 
window. I tried to call Mac, and then 
we discovered the unfortunate mis- 
chance. The portable wireless appara- 
tus, as I said, is damnably sensitive to 
trouble. When Trant stumbled and fell 
Over Kenna’s body he had smashed his 
sender — and his flailing fist, a moment 
later, had smashed- mine. 

Mac had gotten the red alarm-signal 
from both of us! I can imagine how 
Mac felt. Three of his men killed on 
one job. And it had shocked Mac so 
that he threw caution to the winds. The 
whole .tradition of the S. S,. Division 
is secrecy; but Mac now turned in a 
general neighborhood alarm. Down at 
the corner, where the vehicles were pass- 
ing, a street sir^n set up its sharp elec- 
trical whine. An^ actinic alarm light 
bathed the whole street in this vicinity 
with its dazzling white glare’. The alley 
had no such equipment, but it would 
be lighted by the reflected glow. The 
nearest police and news lens-eye on their 
fixed street posts would all be transmit- 
ting the scene to headquarters. 

The street sprang into a sudden tur- 
moil; people peering and shouting from 
windows, pedestrians miraculously gath- 
ering, the vehicular traffic getting itself 
into a snarl. Within another minute a 
score of the roaming routine police and 
traffic officers would be here. 

Trant clutched at me. 

“Good Lord, Jac — we mustn’t get 
-caUght in this ! Ten minutes from now, 
in that Power Station — ” 
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By S. S. training, by instinct and all 
common sense, the worst thing we could 
do was to get tangled in this police- 
routine turmoil. Those ten precious 
minutes would be gone. 

Trant shoved me through the gather- 
ing crowd. “We can get to the Power 
Station in ten minutes and phone ahead 
to Green from the taxi. That’s the 
quickest way — ” 

For once I agreed with him. We 
spotted a little pedestrian incline up to 
the surface street. Already it had a 
uniformed police guard. We showed our 
credentials and told him to report to 
Mac at once that we were unhurt. Ther. 
we ran up from the alarm-glare to the 
comparative darkness of the surface 
street, and hailed the first passing taxi. 

“Westchester-Hudson Power Sta- 
tion,” Trant said as we leaped aboard. 
“An’ make it fast, fella. S. S. business 
— you get into the air the quickest you 
know how. We want the Power Sta- 
tion roof landing.” 

The taxi-pilot nodded, with an awed 
look at us. With reckless abandon we 
outsped the rolling traffic up an ascend- 
ing ramp onto a take-off incline. And 
within a minute were in the air, gliding 
swiftly up into the open starlight. 

“Pilot, open this audiphone,” Trant 
ordered. 

The taxi’s instrument opened for 
Trant; he called Aerial Central. 

“Westchester-Hudson Power Sta- 
tion,” he told the Central Operator. 
“S. S. man calling, asking visual con- 
nection.” 

Tj^ITHIN a few seconds the taxi’s 
’’ mirror-grid glowed with the image 
of- the power house wireless operator. 
I knew him— a little hunchback fellow 
named Iturbi. A mid-European. He 
had been night operator in charge of 
the power house for several years. He 
said : 

\ “What’s in the air ?” He had an image 


of the interior of our taxi but he didn’t 
know Trant. “Who are you? S. S, 
man?” he said. Then he saw me lean- 
ing over Trant’s shoulder. He said, 
“Oh, Jac Lombard !” 

Trant said, “Everything all right 
with you there?” 

“Why, of course. We had some 
warning — ” 

“Macfarlan of City Night Desk 4 
should have sent you an extra guard,” 
Trant said. “By now they ought to be 
there.” 

“They’re here. Four of them. They’re 
upstairs with Green now. Only Green 
and one assistant up there — we’re run- 
ning low-manned tonight. But it’s all 
right.” 

Trant told him it wasn’t all right; 
that something might go wrong there 
any minute; to warn Mac’s men of 
that, and tell them we were on our way 
up — we’d be there in a few minutes, 
landing on the roof stage. 

“Correct,” Itubi said; and reached to 
disconnect. Just as his image faded, it 
seemed that I saw on his face a very 
queer look. It startled me. And cer- 
tainly it startled Trant. Instantly he 
plugged back for the Central Operator. 

“Give me Westchester Aerial Power 
again,” he demanded sharply. 

And then we got another shock. An 
out-of-order signal from Iturbi. The 
main switchboard of Westchester 
Power was out of order! Audiphone 
emergency men would be rushed there 
to re-establish service. Then we tried 
Paul Green’s personal instrument. “No 
answer” signal. No answer — and Iturbi 
had just told us that Mac’s men were 
upstairs with Green and Green’s as- 
sistant! Six men up there by this in- 
strument — and not one of them to 
answer it? 

Trant and I gazed at one another. 
Very queer this. There was now no 
time to call Mac. Already our little 
taxiplane had sped over the terraced 
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buildings of the Yonkers district. The 
gleaming Hudson lay to our left. And 
in half a minute the small, square build- 
ing of the power house, on its isolated 
little hilltop with incongruous woods 
and gardens around it, lay beneath us. 

The broadcasting mechanisms, for 
all their giant capacity, were small and 
easily manned. The quadrangular metal 
building was no more than fifty feet 
square andjDnly two stories high. The 
power came by wire from the huge 
turbine stations of the Adirondacks. 
There was Nothing here but the con- 
verters, the power tubes and the senders, 
flinging into the ether the wireless waves 
of energy to be tapped by every craft 
subscribing to this wave length. 

We .knew, by what Iturbi had said, 
that there would be in the power-house 
now only Green and his assistant in the 
broadcasting room of the upper floor. 
Mac’s four guards were supposed to be 
there with them; and Iturbi himself 
would be at the switchboard downstairs. 
And an attendant on the flat-roof land- 
ing stage. The little roof lay almost 
under us now as we spiraled down to- 
ward it. But no attendant with his, wel- 
coming light-signal was visible. The 
.roof lay dim, seemingly deserted. 

Our pilot gave us a look of startled 
inquiry. 

“Drop down,” Trent commanded 
grimly. “Charge the fare to City Night 
Desk 4. You land us— quietly — and you 
make away.” 

The taxi’s helicopter propeller came 
out. We dropped silently, swiftly, al- 
most vertically down to the empty roof 
top. The taxi rose again and sped away 
as we leaped from it. It had barely 
touched the roof surface. 

I was familiar with the place and 
Trant was not. I wept ahead of him, on 
a run for the stairs. The little building 
was shrouded with trees set close beside 
it on the hilltop. As we ran across the 
roof there was the sound of a departing 


surface vehicle on the road down the 
hill, and an instant later it seemed that 
we heard the intensified motor-thrum 
as it took to the air and increased its 
speed. 

We dashed down the stairs to the 
.upper story. There was only a dimly 
lighted corridor, and the main broad- 
casting room, where Green and his 
assistant and Mac’s men should have 
been gathered. An amazing scene greet- 
ed us as we burst through the swinging 
doors. The big square room was luridly 
illuminated, mainly by the deep orange 
glow from the giant six-foot power 
vacuum tubes — a dozen of them ranged 
in series and occupying the space along 
one wall. 

The broadcaster was in normal opera- 
tion, hissing and spitting as it sent the 
transformed power up to the main aerial 
stretched above the roof. The trans- 
formers throbbed and whined ; the huge 
emergency switch was closed, as it 
should have been ; its giant, naked elec- 
trodes, fenced in for safety by a low 
metal guardrail, glistened with a cop- 
pery gleam, giving no hint of the amaz- 
ing voltage passing throijigh them. 

All were working normally, but mo- 
mentarily unattended now. No one 
here? We stood stricken for an instant 
in that doorway, gazing at the tragic 
scene. The dead bodies of many men 
lay strewn amid the overturned furni- 
ture of Paul Green’s railed-in little 
office space, which occupied the center 
of the room. Five men, all dead, lying 
in attitudes which bore mute witness 
to the brief fight they had waged against 
a surprise attack. Mac’s two partner- 
pairs, and Green’s young assistant. All 
of them stabbed with the Banning flash. 
Not long ago, for the acrid smell of it 
still lingered here. 

A room of death. Our gaze encom- 
passed these details far quicker than I 
can record them. There was a sixth 
man — and he was alive. In the chair 
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before his desk, inside the small railed 
enclosure, Paul Green was sitting. A 
crude cloth gag was tied around his 
face ; a heavy wire lashed his ankles 
and bound his arms behind him. His 
face was as pale as the white cloth gag 
which hid most of it. At our sudden 
entrance his eyes swung to us mutely 
imploring, and he twisted and writhed 
against the wire that bound him im- 
movably in his seat. 

We leaped over the little rail and had 
him loose in a moment. He seemed un- 
injured. Trembling, confused by the 
shock, he fell- against me. I saw that 
the tail of his loose office jacket was 
burned where a Banning stab had bare- 
ly missed his body. 

“They got away — just a few minutes 
ago,” he gasped. “A dozen masked men 
— leaped upon us — no warning. They 
must have killed Iturbi and the roof 
attendant. We had no chance — your 
men wounded one or two, but they all 
got away.” 

IV 

TT WAS a few minutes past midnight 
now. The first impulse Tran^t and 
X had was to call Mac. Trant said, 
“This audiphone here — ” 

The audiphone instrument on Green’s 
desk seemed uninjured. It was the one 
we had called from the taxi, and got the 
“No answer” response. 

“Your main- waves board downstairs 
is smashed,” I told Green. 

I remembered that queer look Iturbi 
had given us when we called him from 
the taxi. Had he been attacked just at 
that instant? 

Green was lying back in his chair,^ 
still trembling and panting. “You can — 
call from here,” he gasped. “I guess it’s 
still working — it’s been buzzing, but I 
couldn’t answer it.” 

Trant reached for the instrument. I 
said: 


“The incoming Great Circle Flyer!” 

The huge mail flyer from Europe was 
due just about now. \nd I had a sud- 
den flash of realization. That mysteri- 
ous latitude and longitude which Kenna 
had give us; that point off the Jersey- 
Coast would be just about where the 
incoming flyer was now. 

“Incoming flyer?” Green stammered. 
“Why, what—” 

He got no further. Trant was in the 
act of calling Mac when in the room 
with us there came a sudden flash. A 
hiss; a queerly muffled puff. It startled 
us so that Trant slammed down the in- 
strument and we both leaped to our feet. 
The flash was over by the wall, fifteen 
or twenty feet from us, and within a 
second or two there came the tinkling 
of breaking glass — a dozen staccato re- 
ports. 

The giant power tubes, one after the 
other smashed and went black, as the 
thin glass enclosing the six-foot vacu- 
ums burst inward. 

A time-bomb ! The escaping crimi- 
nals had set it here, and now it had 
ignited, -wrecking the power tubes. The 
ignition wires burned with a swift red 
flash. 

The whole thing was over in a few 
seconds. And as the disorganized elec- 
trics! power rushed for an outlet, auto- 
matically it threw the big. safety switch. 
The handle visibly moved; the switch 
opened. For just an instant the berserk 
electrons streamed in a luminous flow 
across the two-foot space between the 
switch-terminals. Then the whole ap- 
paratus died — went dark and quiescent. 

The aerial power for the entire metro- 
politan district was off! 

“Why — why what is that?’’ Green 
gasped. 

Trant jumped for the audiphone. 
Called Mac. Got him. I did not hear 
Trant’s hurried explanation. I was busy 
trying to help Green, who seemed to 
have fallen into a sudden panic. Then 
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across the room I suddenly noticed two 
more dead bodies — the roof attendant 
and Iturbi. A yellow flame from the 
burning filaments of one of the broken 
power tubes showed them plainly. 

Queer. The attendant must have been 
murdered on the roof, and Iturbi mur- 
dered downstairs. Yet the criminals 
had carried them in here so that the 
discovery of the bodies would not be 
made until someone entered this particu- 
lar room. 

But that was not the queer part. That 
Iturbi should be among the victims was 
queer. Vaguely I had thought him one 
of the murderers. 

“Jac, look! Look here!” 

Trant was vehemently beckoning me 
to the desk. 

“Jac, look! I got Mac. Told him 
everything. The great Circle Flyer is 
bringing platinum from the Bank of“ 
England tonight. There’s your motive 
for this damned thing. Four fnillion' 
platinum dollars — what a prize for these 
bandits ! And Mac’s connected us with 
a police plane off the Jersey coast. Take 
a look!” 

The" mirror-grid on Green’s desk was 
glowing with the colored image of the 
scene^frdm one of the planes of the 
aerial patrol, which had been lurking 
above a cloudbank in the sub-strato- 
sphere off the Jersey coast. And the 
patrol was now swooping down. 

Amazing, silent drama out there over 
the calm, fitfully moonlit ocean! Swift 
culmination of this brief affair. 

The aerial power had failed. Local craft 
everywhere were seeking hasty forced 
landings. 

"EpROMva height of perhaps fen thou- 

sand feet we gazed down. Winging 
low out from the coast was a dark little 
taxiplane. It flew with incredible speed 
— evidently a modern racer disguised 
as a taxi. Doubtless it was the one 
which haid taken off from the power 


house just before we arrived. The high- 
lurking patrol spO'tted it. A search-glare 
stabbed down — and a moment later a 
giant heat-bolt caught the taxi-plane, 
so that it burst into flame, fell like a 
whirling torch, and was extinguished 
by the sea. 

So many things happening almost 
simultaneously! The big Great Circle 
Liner had been brought down by the 
failure ( of the power. It was settling 
now quietly to the placid ocean, making 
ready to taxi ashore. But a sub-sea 
vessel was lurking here — a freighter 
engined for speed, an armed bandit 
craft manned by these criminals. It 
lurked at a few fathoms depth. Doubt- 
less it had been unaware, of the hover- 
ing patrol hiding so high — unaware of 
them until just now, when they began 
.swooping down, upon the criminals. 

The bandit sub-sea vessel never had 
time to rise and attack its victim. The 
patrol search-glare, flinging vertically 
down from so great a height, disclosed 
its presence. We saw now, on our mir- 
ror-grid, the huge white patch of glare 
on the ocean surface ; and at a few 
fathoms depth, the oblong blob which 
was the lurking bandit submarine. 

The patrol ship dropped a sub-sur- 
face bomb. It sent up a glistening silver 
geyser, but it missed. 

The banditv vessel tried to make off. 
It swung and sank lower, but in a mo- 
ment another bomb caught it. The gey- 
ser of silvery water was dotted with 
fragments of metal. Air-bubbles came 
up in a torrent. The torn hulk sank too 
low for the light to reveal. ( 

For a moment longer we gazed at 
the 'silent anticlimax of the drama — 
bodies coming up, whirling in the mael- 
strom of wreckage. Trant was ab- 
sorbed. I turned away from the mirror, 
i don’t know what instinct actuated me, 
but my mind suddenly left that moon- 
lit scene off the Jersey coast. 

It is a strange fact that the cleverest 
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criminal, at a crisis of his career, will 
often do something extremely stupid. 

I thought of that now ; and for no 
reason at all I was suddenly struck 
afresh with the queerness of this affair 
here at the power house. These maraud- 
ing criminals had ruthlessly murdered 
so many men ; they had set a time-bomb 
to shut off the power exactly at the 
moment when the Great Circle Flyer 
would be forced to descend near their 
lurking sub-sea ship. 

How had they been able to calculate- 
that exact instant? But more queer still, 
why had they gagged and bound Paul 
Green when they had so ruthlessly killed 
everyone else? Paul Green had official 
knowledge of the flyer’s exact location ; 
but why, after the bandits had forced 
the information from him — why hadn’t 
they killed him? 

It was an intuition, which I translated 

into action almost without waiting to 

reason it out. Trant was still engrossed 

with the mirror-grid — the triumphant 

ending to the affair. But as I saw it, it 

was not quite ended yet. Green was 

close to me, lying back in his chair. It 

seemed suddenly that his face bore a 

very strange expression as he became 

aware of the events out on that moonlit 

/ 

ocean. 

I turned swiftly and whipped out the 

little classified — the Bloodhound Ma- 

/ 

chine. 

I thought that Green was not watch- 
ing me, but at once he gasped : 

“What — you doing?” 

I did not answer, but jumped sudden- 
ly and pressed the vacuum cup of the 
classifier against his shoulder. The dial 
indicators swung wildly, and instantly 
settled. 


2XZ4! 

Green twisted; mumbled, “You — 
you — ” 

A clever criminal, perfectly stupid 
with every detail of this, his last crime. 
He staggered to his feet. There had 
been nothing physically wrong with 
him. It had all been pretense. But he 
was shaking now with horror. And he 
mumbled : 

“Why — that’s a lie— that damned 
thing — ” 

I dropped it and snatched my Ban- 
ning gun. “Don’t move! I’ll drill"you! 
We’ve got him. George! He’s 2XZ4!” 

But we didn’t have him. He ignored 
my weapon. Pie let out a wild, irra- 
tional^ laugh, turned abruptly, and 
vaulted the railing. I withheld my fire 
for that moment. He rushed, still with 
that eerie screaming, not for the door, 
but for the broken power tubes. A 
bound took him over the guardrail of 
the open power switch. 

Trant shouted a warning — then we 
both stood transfixed. Green’s leap 
brought him staggering against the open 
terminals. But it was intentional, for 
he seized one of the terminals with each 
hand! 

For a few seconds he hung, galvan- 
ized. with feet lifted from the floor. 
The high-voltage current surged 
through him, leaped from him like a 
crackling aura, burned and ‘shriveled 
him. A few seconds, yet to us it seemed 
an eternity. Then his charred, twisted 
.body broke at the wrist and fell away. 
The snapping terminals went dark. 
There was only the little smoking heap 
on the floor to mark the end of the 
criminal we had sought for so many 
years. 


This story is the first of a series which readers have asked to read again. 

They will appear in order of original publication from time to time in these pages. 
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The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 

280 Broadway, New York City. 


/“PALOS” PLEASES 

Just finished reading the latest issue of F.F.M. 
and it was just about perfect. I’d n^ver read 
J. U. Giesy’s “Palos of the Dog Star Pack” 
before so it was doubly enjoyable. Please print 
more of H. P. Lovecraft’s yarns. “The Colour 
Out of Space” was excellent. 

Now for a suggestion : Since the Finlay in- 
teriors are going so well why not make up a 
set of covers by Virgil Finlay? Using the same 
type of a portfolio and without any lettering. 
Even if' you had to charge twice as much I’m 
sure everybody will jump at such a swell 
chance. 

Vincent Scullin.. 

Hotel Traymore 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

GEORGIANS, WHERE ARE YOU? 

I am a newcomer .to fantasy, having only 
been reading its type for three years. So I have 
no- old favorites I would like reprinted. 

I have thirteen issues all told since . your be- 
ginning. After having given up all hope of ever 
obtaining the first issue of F.F.M. : what should 
happen but that on my first trip to a back-issue 
store the magazine was five cents. Five meager 
pennies to find out what made F.F.M. click! 

. . I would truly like to read more atom 
world fantasies as Cummings’ “Girl in the 
Golden Atom.” 

The portfolio of Finlay illustrations were 
masterpieces of beauty; more than I expected 
of them. As long as there is such a magazine 
as yours, I will always be a subscriber. When 
my renewal time was at hand, I did not delay 
remittance because of disinterest but because 
I was very busy and contemplated the “port- 
folio.” , 

Somehow I am ashamed of the lack of stfans 
in Georgia. There is not one of your issues 
having a letter from Georgia, that I can see. 
C’mon, fellow Georgians, send in your letters 
and let’s show we aren’t asleep. 

Would any reader be willing to rent or sell 
me the complete serial "Conquest of the Moon 
Pool” ? 

I enjoyed “Moon Pool” tremendously. 

What was the first fantasy ever published in 
Argosy? Some day those five issues of FAN- 
TASTIC NOVELS will be rarities, mark my 
syllables. 

• Now that you have settled down to a normal 
rate— stay that way. The title is good, the qual- 
ity is good, the quantity is good and so are the 


letters. Only change to monthly. I have read 
of s-u-c-h requests. 

Yours till the stars have no glory, 

(in fantasy) 
Bobby Gordon. 

Alexander St., 

Buford, Ga. 

Editor’s Note: "Citizen 504’’ by Charles 
Palmer first on Argosy list, December 1896. 
Anyone know of an earlier one? 

ABOUT LOVECRAFT 

I have just finished the October issue of 
F.F.M. ^ This issue has certainly maintained 
your fine reputation. "Palos of the Dog Star 
Pack” was swell. Its exciting adventure had 
me biting my nails. 

However, the biggest surprise was the Love- 
craft story. It’s the first one I’ve ever read, 
and I wish to thank you over and over for 
making it possible- for me to read it. For years 
I’d been hearing about this great author. At 
last I’ve gotten first-hand information as to 
how good he is. In my humble opinion he is 
the greatest creator of atmosphere, (and what 
an atmosphere!) barring none. Thanks for 
printing this tale. 

As to the cover, it was beautiful. 

Lastly, if anyone has the December, 1939 and 
January, 1940 issues of F.F.M. to spare, please 
send me a card naming your price. 

Until the “Afterglow,” if I don’t die of im- 
patience waiting, I remain 

Spero Farris. 

347 E. 31st St. 

N. Y. 

LIKED OCTOBER ISSUE 

The stories in FAMOUS FANTASTIC 
MYSTERIES cannot possibly be described by 
me. In fact, probably the only one who could 
describe them properly is A. Merritt himself, 
using all of his superb vocabulary of adjectives. 

Weird and beautiful are these stories. Each 
of them creates, within the reader a feeling of 
powerful emotion and fantastic unreality, as 
though he were in another, different existence. 

In its appearance, the magazine itself gives its 
viewers a suggestion of the greatness of the 
stories within, what with the rich, colorful, 
cover drawings by Virgil Finlay. I believe his 
October cover was the best I have ever seen. 

Until more masterpieces, 

Earl G. Dolan. 

5348 W. Fletcher St. 

Chicago, III. 
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THE "SOVEREIGN OF THE 
SEAS" could show her stem 
to any square-rigger. . . sailed 
1478 miles in four days back 
in 18531 In those days cap- 
tains lashed kegs of whiskey 
to quarterdecks . . where 

f- the pitching motion rocked 
it to smoother flavor. 
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RETIRED, these old salts “rocked the 
keg”— with a rocker replacing the briny 
deepl Mr. Boston took a leaf from their 
log! The Rocking Chair Whiskey he 
brings you today was inspired by fa- 
mous “rocked” whiskeys of yore. 


MR. BOSTON RECAPTURES the long- 
forgotten mellowness of whiskeys 
“rocked in the keg’’ through controlled 
agitation in his special process of blend- 
ing. Get a bottle of Rocking Chair — 
and port your helm for solid enjoymentl 
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MR. BOSTON 


ROCKING CHAIR 

BLENDED WHISKEY 

86 Proof • 75% Grain Neutral Spirits • Ben-Burk, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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ENGLAND IN JUNE 


^DO WE LIVE AFTER DEATH? ^ 

What lies ahead for us in the Here- 
after? Read the detailed revelations on 
the certainty of immortal life in the 
famous works of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
renowned scientist and theologian. 

Send today for his 600’pag<j book 

“DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM" 
Ovly charge — 5^ for postage 

SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Koom U4A> 51 East 42nd Street, New Tork 

Name 



RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening — 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, "Advice To Ruptured" and 
details of liberal truthful dO-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write : 

CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 28, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


TYPEWRITER, 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 

About </> MFRS. ORie. PRICE 

TOP A WEEK 

All models comwiotely rebuilt like brand new. 
PULL R'YKAR OUARANTIK 

No Money Down->1l Day Trial 

PRKC COURSE IN TYPINC INCLUDED 

Send for FREE price Bmashlnir literature in 
colors. Shows all models. See our lit- 
erature before you buy. SEND TODAY. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH 

Dept. i03S 231 W. Monro* St.. Chicaoo. Ill 



“RHEUMATIC PAINS” 


MAKE THIS TEST FREE 


If .vou'll just send me your name and address. 1*11 mail you 
ABSOLTTTELY FHEE a generous trial tc^t supply of the NEW 
IMPIIOVED CASE COMBINATION METHOD for relief of those 
agonizing pains commonly associated with KHEUMATIC. SCI- 
ATIC. ARTHRITIC and NEtHlALGIC conditions. No matter bow 
long .vou have had thone awful pains you owe It to youreelf and 
your dear ones to try my new Improved Case Combination Method. 
IT DOESN'T COST YOU ONE PENNY TO TRY IT. SO SEND 
TOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TODAY. 

PAUL CASE. Deirt. 437 Brockton. Man. 


M BECOME AN EXPERT 

Accountant 

SsMotieM AccouBtaiitB and C. P. A/a earo P.OOO to $10,000 a 7«ar. 

ofSZi OMd them. About 20,000 CertUVed Accm^ 

BDta in tb* U. 3.W^ trolo you thorolr at home tii apve tune for 
P. A. axBinlnationB or czocotlve accoontlu poaltloiii. Pravlous 
MHence annecesaarr. Pmonal tralniitf under supe^iaioD of »Cnfl 
cj P A 'b. hM»iBHIny niemberv of th* AinerlcM InBUmte of Accoon^ 
.ota.'wiit. tor frMrbogk,"AccoaBtMicT,the Prof M—lw T1l.t P.y.. 

LaSalle EntuMion Univenity, Ilil-H Chicago 
A Corroopondenco Institution 


BE PREPARED! LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 

For Target Small uam o Campiog. Quar' 

anteed Accurat e Practical^— economical— Sav- 
Clean Quiet. Adjustable Force — ^Amazing Mazi* 
mum Velocity. No Smoke or Fumes. Molt Action 
—Hammer Fire Hair Trigger — Safety Lock — Hand f*ump. 

Single Shot BB with 1 lb. shot $8.^0: Single Shot cal. 

177 or 22 rifled — wltb 500 pellets $10.00; Bolster 
$2.00. Also a complete line of Benjamin Oenuine Com- 
pressed Air Rlflea for BB and <^1. 177 or 22. No license required 
from dealer or factory. Write Today for completo apocificationa and 
free targets. 

BENJAMIN AIR RIFLR CO., $6T MftrlOfl St.» $1. LOuit. Mo.. U.B.A. 



I read “Beyond tlie Great Oblivion” at one 
sitting, ill a scruffy little blockhouse on the 
roof of my office one night when the enemy was 
pleasantly conspicuous by his absence. I thought 
“Darkness and Dawn” a fine story but, its theme 
being so elementary, not in the front rank of 
all-time classics. The second story swung me 
round completely. Seldom have I read a story 
so packed with romance and drama, hectic ad- 
venture amid colorful settings and every ingredi- 
ent that goes to make the first class fantastic 
romance. 

When I laid down the book at the end of the 
story I just licked my chops and purred like 
a satisfied 'cat ; it takes some story to make me 
behave like that! I suppose we shall have to 
wait until next year for “The Afterglow,” but 
it's wortli it. 

The world situation gets more and more like 
a science-fiction story every day. Or maybe 
science-fiction has been closer to reality than 
most people gave it credit for being. Ten years 
ago Fletcher Pratt wrote a smart little tale, 
“The War of the Giants,” describing a war 
fought between fleets of battleship-size tanks. 
They haven't developed them that big yet, but 
the fleets are in action over East Europe right 
now as I'm sitting here, and a war corres- 
pondent with a youthful mind wrote a report 
recently on “The Battle of the Monsters.” Com- 
parisons between tanks and dinosaurs are get- 
ting stale, though. 

During the Crete business — an 100 per cent 
science-fiction story, for all its grim tragedy — 
when parachutists were “dropping like confetti,” 
another correspondent described the affair as 
“scenes out of stories by H. G. Wells.” These 
people, like so many others in this grand but 
tragically fatheaded country, are living in an 
intellectual Stone Age when life was safe and 
comfortable and humdrum, when events hap- 
pened with proper ceremony and decorum and 
fantastic things were merely the inventions of 
sensational novelists like Wells — or so they 
fondly believed! 

They never dreamed what a wild and won- 
derful and fantastic place our world really is, 
and now that impossible reality has burst upon 
them like the Day of Judgment they simply 
don’t know where they stand. But new men and 
new generations are rising in this country and 
others who know and understand the wonder- 
land of science. I flatly disbelieve in the possi- 
bility of any collapse of civilisation, the one 
point at which I take issue with Wells himself 
— though he only calls it a possibility. 

Many optimists who have looked forward to 
the Millenium during the past fifty years or so 
have been disappointed or disillusioned. They 
didn’t quite realise what effort was needed, what 
“blood and toil and tears and sweat” were re- 
quired to build the New World. Now their 
children are learning by bitter e.xperience. and 
if blood and tears are being shed, toil and sweat 
will just as surely build that New World. 

Well, we are all adding our little contribu- 
tions to that world, whether we know it or not. 
After a hectic career of war work, soldiery and 
fire-fighting I have returned to my own profes- 
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sion, the Press (though I still wear khaki when 
I’m not working) and right now my mind is 
much exercised by the influence of journalists 
on public life and public opinion. But that's 
another, a longer and more complicated story, 
and as I'll have all my life to tell it in 1 won’t 
worry you with such things here. We need our 
creative writers too, men like the sciencc-fiction- 
eers who study and think and plan ahead to 
the day when 

"The "i’nrid's great age begins aitcze, 

The golden years return. 

Fr.\xk Edw.vru Ar.nold. 

24 M.vythorxe Close, 

Watford, Hertfordshire, 

England. 


NEW FAN MAG 

Your August issue was a real knock-out. I’d 
read part of Merritt’s “The Metal Monster’’ 
before, but this new version is more smooth 
and easy reading, ^ifr. Merritt states that he 
didn’t like the title. I won/Jer what he would 
have liked to title it. That would be interesting 
to find out. I hope you re)>rint his “Ship of 
Ishtar" soon, with Finlay illustrations. That 
would be something. And having I'inlay paint 
the “ship’’ on the cover in all its beaut}'. 

I’d like to inform your readers of my new 
fan magazine, Fantasy Times, This magazine, 
published monthly, will give you news, scoops, 
and articles on current science fiction, fantast 
and weird, plus interesting fan items. It covers 
the entire fan field. It sells for only 5c a copy 
or 6 issues for 25c. Try a copy. 

Put down a vote of approval for the new 
sunburst title on F'.F.M. It looks swell. 

I’m still hoping to see 1. F.F.M. monthly; 
2. A F.F.M. Quarterly and another Finlay 
portfolio. 

James V. Taurasi. 

137-07 32.N-D Ave., 

Flushing, N. Y. 

MERRITT’S DRAMA 

I have just completed reading the new Mer- 
rittale, “The Metal Monster.’’ I think it is one 
of the best of Merritt’s works, and Merritt 
writes the best. 

I don’t think that a person could adequately 
describe the feeling that Merritt’s stories give. 
It is best defined as a sensation of strange, un- 
earthly beauty and majesty, a feeling of separa- 
tion from the earth and its worries and a 
transplanting to another higher plane. 

I have enjoyed Merritt’s work for a long 
time and am glad to have the opportunity to 
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BOOK IN PRINT! 

Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Stand- 
ard ouihors. nrw books, popular editions, fiction, 
reference, medical. nie<'liunical. children's books, 
etc. — all at guaranteed savings, card now 

lor Clarkson's 1P42 CattiloK, 

pBJPC Write for our ureut Illustrated hook 
■ calalos. A short course In literature. 

The buylna puide of ouO.dOO book lovers. The 
aoBwer to your Christmas gift problem. FREE If 
you write NOW— TODAY! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. Ml, 1253 So. Wabash Av.. Chicago* III. 


Be a Radio 
Technician 



lear/i at Home to Maka 

<30, <40, <50 a WEEK 





v'Chict Opera- 
[jJtor Broadcast* 
■ n g Station 
I oMained 
my Radio 
P road* 
ra.st Oner. 
utt>r's 11- 
con.iie and 
Joined Sta- 
tion WMPC 
where I 
ijni now Ohiof Ot'cr.Ttor. 
— IlOl.l.I.S K 
y27 Madison st.. tj- 
pfor. Michijran. 

S200 a . 

Month in 
Own Busi 
nc9i 

F o I* f h r 
I a a t two 
y e a r a ! 
have been 
In business 

for myself 

m a k I n e 
around 

!f2()0 u month. — ARLIG 
7 rnoEiiNTdn. ooo w. 
Texas Avc., Uooae 
Creek. Texas. 

$10 a 
Week ex- 
tra in 
Spare Time 

I ;ini doing 
Spare - time 
rt .'i d I o 
wtjrk. and 
r Qtn ever- 
R t D K 

around 
$ 5 00 a 
year — Hie dlfferenr* 
between Just barely 
oy and living 

romf‘»rUihly . — JOHN 

WASEIKO. W7 New 
Cranhevry, Hazleton, 
ponna. 



If you tvant htitltr pay quick, and a Job 
In a field with ii future, 1 offer you a 
rime-tested, practical way to make $5* 
$10 a week extra in a few months, and to 
prepare for a good full-time job paying 
up TO $r>0 a week as a Uadlo Technician 
or Kadio Operator. 

I Have Trained Many Beginners loi 
Opportunities Like These 

Kailio factories are receiving tnlllloDB of 
dollars in Drfen.so Orders. Uroadcastlng 
StmioDH (there are 882) employ thou.'^ands 
of Itadio Technicians and Operators. Re- 
iialririK, Servicing, Selling Home, Auto 
KadiiH rciiuiiTs thousands more, enables 
many to have their own .spare or full-tlms 
U;i(iio busin*’sst'j?. Aviation. Coramcrclal, 
rolii-e. Radio. Public Aildress Systems 
oruiiloy thousunds more. Television will 
Qeed Radio Technicians soon. Radio 
Technicians in the Army, Navy win extra 
rank. pay. 

Many Make $5* SIO a Week Eatra 
In Spare Time While Learning 

1 Rive you special training to show you 
how to get and handle Radio Jobs in your 
neighborhood while learning. My 50-50 
inelhnd — half work with Radio parts, half 
Lessons— makes my Course Interesting, 
fa.scinating. practical. 

GET MY 64-PAGE BOOK FREE. It do- 
.tjcrlbos my Course ; Radio's opportunities 
today and tomorrow; shows letters from 
more than 100 men Tve trained. MAIL 
THE COUPON. In an envelope or pasted 
on a penny postal. 

J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. IMK 
Natloniil Radio TnsL. Washington. D. C. 


Mail this Now CPCC 

Get 64-page Book ll%LL 


J. E. Smith. President, Dept. IMK 
National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 

Mail mo FREE without obligatioo, your 
fi4-page hook “Rich Rewards In Radio" 
(No :3ulc::Uian will call. Write plainly.) 




I NAME ... 
I ADDRESS 
■ CITY 



STATE 
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MAGIC PHOTO FLUID! 

PERMITS YOU TO PRINT PICTURES 

On Any Paper, Cloth, Wood or Leather 

Itemarkable new dl.sfoveiT lhar sensitizes all ab- Special Offer 
sorbent surfaces and permits you to print pictures 
from your own negatives in a few minutes without 
a dark room. Produces a clear, clean print that 
does not fade or deteriorate. No need to buy 
special printing paper. Reproduce your negatives on 
any paper or other surface in various shapes and 
dedgns. Do it for others. Make money. Send 25c 
stamps or coin and 3c for postage for special intro- Printa lOO 
ductory size — prints 100 average size photos. Satis- Average 
faction or money back. Siie Photoa 




L&M MFC. CO.^104 West PevI St.. Cincinnati. Ohio 

STUDY AT HOME 

Legally trained men win high- 
er positions and blgcer suo* 
cess In bufllneas and public 

life. Greater ueportanltlee now thaa 
ever before. Big' corpontlona are 
_ headed by men with legal training. 

, Mort Abllitr More Prestige: Mere Meney 

We golde yoo atep by step. You can train ac home 
daring spare time. Degree ef LL. B. fioccesefiu 
gr^aetee Id every eecUon of uie U. 8. We fornlab 
an test matarlv* hich^Ing 14>volame Ubrary. Lew c«t. eaai 

tenne. Get oar Taluable4^page“Law Tralnjngfor lAiid^ahlp ni 

^SvMeoce*' hooka FBEB. 8eod for them MOW, 

LoSaUw Kstwnalwfi UnIvaralCy, Dopt. 1 156-L l^lcocP 
A Corrwaooiidoneo Inatltution 



CANT SLEEP? 

NERVOUS? TIRED? JITTERY? TENSE? 

Try STEDZ for calm, restful sleep. No drug; no dope; 
but a pure vegetable tonic. PF^n* 

*L00; 18 for 35c. SPECIAL TO MAGAZINE READ. 
ERS! Send lOo to cover handling cost for FUhh trial 
package to STEDZ, Dept. MC, Box 152, Newark. 
New Jersey. 



SELL TIK-OVtRIOO^PROf/ 

$1 STARTS YOU IN BUSINESS 

^Sllk Lined Ties. SampleTielSc.Doz. $1.50 
^Slyde-On Ties. Sample Tie 25c. Doz. $2.40 

Custom Made Ties, Sample Tie 20c Doz, $2.00 

Hand Made Ties. Sample Tie 35c Doz. $3.90 

Completo line of Ties. Sljdo-Ons, and mufTler scln. Send 25f^ 
deposit with order. Balance C.O.D. Write TODAY for FHLIB 
Descriptive Wljolesaie Catalog, Gross Prices and free swatch 
book of actual materials. 

PHILIP'S NECKWEAR. 20 West 22nd St.. Dept. M-52. New York 



$1^ BONUS OfflR fOR rtsriNG- 

CHEAP OIL BURNER 

lOfl HEATIMC AND CDOHINC STOVES-FllDNACIS . 


Hi 

Che at tour home, cook your meals 

^^" N^WITH CHEAP FURNACE OIL 
LIPE-TIMC GUARANTEE. NO MORE SHOVELING COAL AND ASHES. Thia 

BanBatloaal oew invcntloD fits into ynar prroenc coni atoveor furnaco. Life>tlme 
Gaarastee Bgalaat dofoetB ... New Type “PUELIZER START£Jt VAPORIZING 
SYSTEM’* turna cheap 180 flaab farnace oil, diatilluto, diesel and Ilka oila Into 


oiI-ira5_heat. Will not clog op. Sail three and get yours FREE— New Salea 

-SmOWMANSHJP, NOThlirh pressure r“' ' 

■' ") BONUS OFPKRI 


e lai 
ac! 


, pressure aeloamanahlp, setts h. 30 day money- 

ack gnarmatee plaa $1.00 BONUS OFPKRl Be first, send Id yoor Dane today. 

NORTHWEST MFG. CO^ 


5th,MITCHELL.S.D. 



Take a Tip From Ito, 

Buy Tour Gun Now! 

HI-BTANOAOD AUTOMATIC 
•23 caliber Model **B‘* for long rine 
cartridKee. Model '*C*' for .‘J‘a euon 
cartriagee. 4Va'' or 044" Darrel. 

Cboice SIP. 06 

peoeeberg ASB, .22 cel. 30 ehot, 26" bbl. SX5.49 
U.b. Gov’t Live Leather Slinp btrapa Si.OO 

Send Btemp for each list. — Ammunition eurplue. 
etc.— 'Used Rifles— Used Shotgune. 

(S2 Depoait required on eil C.O.D. 'e) 

HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO* 

W-B2 M/ARgEN ST (FREE New Cataloo) 


NEW fOltK 


CASH FOR UNUSED STAMPS 

U. S. unused postage wanted at 90% face value for de- 
nominations */<>c to 19c, 85% face value for denominations 
20c to 50c. Small lots 85% face value. MAIL STAMPS 
REGISTERED. Money sent by return mail. 

GARBER SERVICE, 72 Sth Ave., Dept. 1511, N. Y. C. 

(SIDELINE balesmen and Agents) 

Sell our Illustrated Comic Booklets, and other novelties. Each Dopk* 
let size 41/4 by 244 . Ten different aam»ile booklets aent for bOc 
or 25 aaaorted fm 01.00 or 100 assorted for $2.00. Shipped pre- 
paid. WholesBie novelty price Hat sent with order only. No 
C.O.D. orders. Send Cash, Stamps or Money-Order. 

REPSAC SALES CO.. 1 West 13 St., Dept. XSlt. New York. N. V. 
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read some of the earlier works which I missed. 

Enclosed you will find a dollar for the “Fin- 
lays” and my subscription to FAMOUS FAN- 
TASTIC MYSTERIES. I think that Finlay 
is the greatest fantasy artist and he and Mer- 
ritt make together a combination that simply 
cannot be beaten. 

I am a writer myself, that is I am a poet, 
and I believe that Merritt’s stories come nearer 
to being poetry, or prose poems, than just ordi- 
nary prose. Then too, his sense of the dramatic 
holds my interest intensely, for I am also an 
actor. At least that is the way I earn my living. 

Now that I have written you I can rest in 
peace, that is until you print another Merrittale 
or some exceptionally beautiful Finlay — then 
ni be back again. 

Robert E. Foxtexelle. 

Editor: THE CADUCEUS. 
3217 N. Newstead Ave., 

St. Louis, Missouri 

DOC LOWNDES REPORTS 
THE DENVER CONVENTION 


The Denver Convention was the best science- 
fiction convention to date. Perhaps partly be- 
cause there weren’t too many professionals 
hanging around, but, anyway it was a conven- 
tion of the fans, by the fanSj and for the fans. 

Those originals and interiors FAMOUS 
FANTASTIC MYSTERIES sent on went 
over in a big way. The Finlay sold privately 
for a good price while the Paul went at public 
auction. The two interior drawings were very 
hotly contested. 

Most colorful event, of course, was the cos- 
tume ball, of which motion pictures, straight 
and stereo photos were taken. Three prizes 
were awarded, first to E. E. Evans for his 
“bird-thing from Rigel” costume, second to 
Walt Daughterty for his “man from another 
world” costume, and third to Forry Ackerman 
for his getup as the “hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” 


Other costumes included Morojo’s representa- 
tion of a frog-woman from Merritt’s “Moon 
Pool,’’ S. D. Gottesman’s rig as a mad scientist, 
Erie Korshak’s spook outfit, Leslyn Heinlein’s 
version of Cabel’s Niafer, from “Figures of 
Earth,” Guest-of-Honor Heinlein’s clever “most 
life-like robot,” Damon Knight’s green garb as 
John Star, Chet Cohen’s realistic portrayal of 
the Prophet, from Heinlein’s tales — Chet grew 
a genuine beard for the role — Bill Deutsch’s act 
as Dr. Pinero (also from a Heinlein story) and 
his hilarious predictions on the life-lines of 
some present, and Doc Lowndes’ portrayal of 
a zombie. 


Notables from the fan world present included 
Ackerman, Morojo, Walt and Eleanor Daugh- 
erty, T. Bruce Yerke. Frank Brady, and Paul 
Freehafei- from La.; J. J. Fortier from Oak--, 
land; Dale Hart from Texas; Walter C. Lieb- 


CUNS and SWORDS 

Are you Interesicd In Swords, 
Old Guii 3, PlstoLs, Armor f 
Voii’ll dud these and many 
other relica Ln OUT caUlOB. Llstinff hundreds of 
authentic Items. 

French aalire bayonet with acabbard 0 3 postpaid. 49*70 
Sprini^eld breech-loading musket with bayonet— $0 Plus 
fthlpplnjr coBt. Sword bayonet and acatibard— 02.00 
(FP). To set exciting catalog of eworda. guns, daggera, 
old armor and den decorations— send 20c- 

ROBERI ABEL» F-860 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. C. 




scher and Erie Korshak from Chicago ; E. E. 
Evans and John Millard from Michigan; Art 
Widner and John Bell from Boston; Milton A. 
Rothman of Washington ; Robert A. Madle of 
Philadelphia; John Unger of Brooklyn; and 
John B. Michel, Cyril Kornbliith, Clict Cohen, 
Don Wollheim, and Doc Lowndes from the 
Futurian Society of New York. 

Present at all times were the Convention 
Committee, consisting of Olon F. Wiggins 
(chairman), Roy Hunt (official editor), and 
Lew Martin (Sec’y Treas.) whose efforts ob- 
tained the luxurious quarters in which tlie con- 
vention was held, the Hotel Shirley-Savoy in 
Denver. 

Outstanding feature of the Convention was 
Daugherty’s putting the entire affair on victrola 
records. 

All in all, it was three grand and glorious 
days which no one there would have missed for 
any money ; and next year it’s Los Angeles ! 

Congrats on FAMOUS FANTASTIC rnd 
let’s see more artwork by Bok ! 

Doc Lowndes. 

July 15, 

142 W. 103 St, 

N. Y. C. 


4TH WORLD SCIENCE 
FICTION CONVENTION! 


Los Angeles invites all fans to keep in touch 
with activities concerning the next VVorld Sci- 
ence Fiction Convention. Yes. it’s Los Angeles 
in 1942 ! No sooner had our delegates returned 
from Denver than a special meeting was held 
and things started rolling. Every fan here in 
L.A. is already actively co-operative. 

If ’42 seems a long way away, and if these 
preparations seem a little premature, it is only 
because you fans little know^ the way we do 
things here on the Coast. 

This thing is going to be really big! With 
all due respect to the New York, Chicago 
and Denver Conventions, this is going to be all 
of those in one, with so many e.xtras thrown in 
that it’ll take many a month to get everything 
lined up. 

We have set an initial goal of 500 members, 
and think we will surpass it. Already, before 
any announcement has appeared professionally, 
many fans have signed up and others are com- 
ing in every day 

All readers who plan to attend or even sup- 
port the Convention, should send $1 at once to 
Paul Freehafer, 349 S. Rampart, Los .Angeles. 
This entitles you to a beautiful membership 
card, special stickers, bi-weekh- news sheet for 
a year. Convention booklet (cover by Bok) and 
other benefits yet to come. 

ALSO; cock metuber is going to be person- 
ally informed, from time to time and in a most 
unique vianncr, of the further progress of the 
Convention plans! 

Watch further issues of FAMOUS F.\N- 


Hi£h School Course 


at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Oo aa i&pidly as yonr time and abilities permit. Comae 
equivalent to resident sebooJ work — prepares tor college 
entrance exams. Standard U.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

Crodli for S. aobjacts ftlmsdy coorpleted. subjacto If da- 

■Ir^. Hlgb nebool Moatlon is verr Important for adTaocoxnant !■ 
basingsa and hidosbr and nociallj. Pon't be baaditmppad all roar 
Im, Ba a Bl^ Sebool gradoate. Btert foot Uamtav bow. naa 
BdllatiB oo raqaait. Mo obilgatioo. 


^Awrkan Put H-83d Orwiat mti< O h ii i f 



Hurry to get your “Champion’*. 
America’s most popular gun. High 
priced performance at low cost. 
Beautiful finish — walnut trap-style 
forend — automatic ejector — 3 
piece takedown. 


K=A^in^±Ci^€leh 

Iver Johnson 

IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 

:3 RIVfR STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


UP TO 


FACTORY- TO -YOU 


AW ff- 

DW g DIAPSCAlESl 



10 TIMES OETTER FOOEIOO TUIIIIO 
Kt SUPER OlID SFREU RlDIOt 


50 ^TRADE-IN 


WRITX for big FREE eatalof. Now I»42 
oioMleU includ* Radios* Radio-Phonoa* 
Homs Reeefdsrs, SensolionsUy lew 
factef74(^you pricas: $13.95 U> $21230 

.. .up to 16 tuba, f User* Agonts Waotsd.}. 




SPEAKER, 
TUBES, PUSK'i 
F^JBUnON TUNlMr,| 
< IMA6I1A TEHHA 
iLOOP ACftlAL.. 

COM Pine 



MID WEST RAD IO CORPORATION 

DEPT. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Getting Up Nights 

Makes Many Feel Ol4 

Do y«u feel older than you are or suffer from Getting 
Up Nights, Backache. NervousnesB, Leg Pains. Dizziness, 
Swollen Ankles. Rheumatic Pains, Burning, scanty or 
frequent passages? Tf so. remember that your Kidneys 
are vital to your health and that these symptoms may be 
due to non-organic and non-systemic Kidney and Bladder 
ti'oubles — in such cases CYSTEX (a physician's prescrip- 
tion) usually gives prompt and joyous relief by helping 
the Kidneys flush out poisonous excess acids and wastes. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose in trying 
Cystex. An iron-clad guarantee wrapped around each 
package assures a refund of your money on return ot 
empty package unless fully satisfied. Don't take chances 
on any Kidney medicine that is not guaranteed. Don’t de- 

Get Cystex (Siss-tex) from 
druggist today. Only SSc. 
guarantee protects you. 
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LEATHER STROPPtHG 


e^eAtce 




muamEums 



^/rv^/e o% 


WORLD'S PRODUCTS COMPANY, Spencer, Indiana 


P«i£4Sy<oDRAW 


Anyone can now~diaw pretty f&cea and lovely &^rea 
perfectly with the help of the New. Anatomy«Nudt 
Guide. Develops your naturfll ability. 30 gorpeous art 
modeb* pose in the nude. Eaay-tO’follow InstructlonR 
enable vou to draw Free Hand as pood as the originals. 
Ideal opportunity for beplnners to get Into biff paying 
■ fields. Free individual criticism. Complete 

course only dl.OO offered on 5-Day Money- 
Rack Guarantee. WC SEND C.O.D. Mall id 
penny atampa and pay poetman $1.00 or en- 
close $1 now and nave 18c postage. No C.O.D. 
outside U.S.A. (Send m. o. $1.25) to RAY 
ROQCRS. 60709 Arbuckle Bldg.. Broeklyn, N.Y. 



MASONS- 


Send only 
one dollar 

— — — and receive 

A genuine leather billfold-card case. 
MADE TO FIT YOUR LODGE CARD. 
AUTO LICENSE, PASSES, etc., under isin- 
glets windows ready to be seen at a 
glance. Helds 5 cards. Masonic emblem 
.»■— stamped in geld FREE. Your name 
I stamped 35c extra. Oldest Masonic sup- 
ply house In U. S. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 

The REDDING MASONIC SUPPLY CO., Inc. NgS,Vc;;.‘a .Vv. 

8 Mile Range - Wide Vision 

BINOCULARS $$75 



IS DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Po«t Paid or C. O. D. 

Comes complete with case and straps. 

Well ground powerful lens. Easily focused for all distances and 
eye widths. Latest features. Ideal all-weather binoculars. Guar- 
anteed. If not satisfied after 15 daya trial, money refunded. 
Vogue Binocular Co- 8420 S. Aehland Dept. 330 Chicago 

“Affraefive Proposition /or 


Be an ARTIS 


lURb «1 HOME lb 1LUR SPARE 
miDM ntlrta ar* eapsbl* at ounlw aao. 
BTP a waak. By mir practical mathod. 


by atop wa taach you COMMERCIAL ART, 
STRATINO and CARTOONINQ all In ONB fir 
ilata couraa. FRRE ROOK — "Art tar Flaaa- 



•M. 

■tap I _ 

ILLUSY 

eomplete ... 

mo A PraCf daacrlbaa tralnlns anil oppor. 
tuDttlea In art. No obligation. Stnta tga. 

STUDIO 7II0T, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
lilt— ISth ST.. N. W. WA8HIN0T0N. D. C. 

HAND-COLOREP IN OIL 

p HOTO FNLARGEIWENT 


Beautifully mounted In 7 x 6 white 
frame mat. Made from any photo- 
(rraph. snapshot or negative. Orig- 
inal returned. Send 2Sc and stamp 
— no other charges. 

COLOKCBAPH, Dept. MS-3, 

17 N. LeClaire, Chicago 


25e 

PLUS 3o 
STAMP 
for Mailing 



There^s a new smoking thrill 

'wefitinq ioT 'ycti yrheB you light up a LA 
RDMBERA CUBAN CIGARETTE. Made from 
choicest Cuban toboceos, in the real Cuban 
way. You will really enjoy this tropical 
smoke. Carton ol 10 packs, either white or 
brown wrapper, postpaid for $1.25 per car- 
ton — stamps, check or money order. 


CRAYHURST, 


P. 0. Box 2272, Tampa, Florida 


TASTIC MYSTERIES for more details. 

Meanwhile, for a free sample copy of news- 
sheet stating further facts, drop a penny post- 
card to Convention Director Walter J. Daugh- 
erty, 6224 Lcland Way, Hollywood, Calif. 


HELP A FAN? 

Please send me the April issue of Fantastic 
Novels and enter my subscription for Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries for one year to start 
with the August issue. 

In case part of this letter should be included 
in “The Reader’s Viewpoint,” would like to say 
that if any of my fellow-fans have spare copies 
of any issues of F.F.M. from the September- 
October, 1939, issue up to and including the 
August, 1940, issue I would like to beg, buy, 
borrow or trade for them. I have just one 
spare — “The Blind Spot” issue of F.N. 

Needless to say, I enjoy F.F.M. very much 
and sincerely hope that soon it will be a month- 
ly or semi-monthly. Was sorry to see F.N. go, 
but so long as I have F.F.M. I’ll try to not com- 
plain of its loss — too much. 

Raymond C. Smith. 

Route No. 1, 

GAssvn.LE. Ark. 


“NUFF SED!” 


I have just finished reading the June, 1941, 
issue of Famous Fantastic Mysteries and 
will review it from cover to cover. Front 
cover: Another by Finlay. Nuff sed ! I Boy, 
is he good and I have yet to see a bad Finlay 
drawing. “Beyond the Great Oblivion” by 
G. A. England. A truly great story by a great 
author. I’m on pins and needles waiting for 
the third and final story in this series titled 
"The Afterglow.” “John Ovington Returns” 
by Max Brand is an excellent Fantasy gem. 
The Finlay drawing for this story is superb. 
“The Whereabouts of Mr. Moses Bailey” by 
J. B. Nevin has that light touch of humor 
needed occasionally for contrast or at least I 
think it is needed. 

I’ve been looking over my files of Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries and Fantastic Novels 
and find that the following are my 10 favorite 
stories in order listed; 

1. “The Blind Spot,” A. Hall and H. E. Flint; 
2. “The Spot of Life,” A. Hall ; 3. “Tfie Con- 
quest of the Moon Pool,”A. Merritt; 4. “The 
Face in the Abyss,” A. Merritt; 5. “Darkness 
and Dawn,” G. A. England ; 6. “The Snake 
Mother,” A. Merritt; 7. “The Radio Man,” R. 
M. Farley; 8. “Almost Immortal,” A. Hall; 9. 
“Beyond the Great Oblivion,” G. A. England; 
10. "Claimed,” Francis Stevens. 

K. Eugene Dixon. 

Elk HORN, 

West Va. 



Neiv FLUORESCENT 

Screws Into Socket 
Like Ordinary Bulb 

PRICES as low as $3.55 (n. 

cludinff Tuba —No “installa- 
or special wiring — screw Id 
and light; these LITE-KINg featuret 
now open up fabulous sales to stores 
offices, factories, homes — of sensatlonl 
al genuine FLUORESCENT Lightine 
Three Times the Light-~Llke daylight 
Saves Its own cost in current used. 
Rush name for facts, AH free 
NAMCO, Dept. 1310 , 433 K. Cri« it.. 

Chlcaoo, in. 
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We W0MtyOifn> Accept 
T/tts Ftf^T \to/0me 


R SERSRTiOnRl OFFER FOR 
READERS OF THIS RIHCRZinE 


Ssscntid FOR YOUR HOMEI 


> Cinim Vour FIRST VOLURIE By 
Simply SERDinC IIS your nnmE 


RMd fliU offer carefully. If Is 
tire opporfunify of o lifefime to 
.ow« Hie big set of the STANDARD 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA vir- 
tvolly as e qiftl And you do not 
Rave to buy these omoiinq books 
from a description or from o 
pietiM*e. We want you to oetuolly 
•eo for yourself what a sensa* 
flonal value they represent. So-^ 
•end us your name ond we will 
forword FREE of charge the first 
volume os o gift to you. Only 
when you have fully eiomined It 
• . . oely when you feel thot this 
booh con bo of vital help to you 
In your worh-^in your home . . 
oMy than, decide whether you 
woof Hie remoining 19 volumes. 
Aod boro'i the most omeiing port 
of this offer. While the present 
supply losts, you can purchase the 
rogulor edition of this beoutifui 
Eneyclopedio for only 59c ond the 
dtiuio odIHon for os little os 79c 
oochi (plus o few cents postage). 
No home — no efRee <— no school 
should be without one of these 
romorhoble Encyclopedios. As you 
thumb thru H, you will find poge 
oftor pogo of foicinoting, inform- 
otivoi oisentiol facts thot will 
help you Olid your children every 
sle^e doy of your life. No won* 
dor thoy'vo boon colled '*A col- 
logo oducatiOB in themselves.*' 

HERE ARE FACTS 
ABOUT EVERYTHING 
UNDER THE SUN 


20 UOlUmES 


AN AMAZING 
GIFT BONU$ 

Tou Miiff Act at Octal 


CHOICE OF THESE 4 
GREAT CLASSICS 

FREE! 

• Wuthering Heights 

• Pride and Pi^judice 

• Greet! Mansions 

e House of Seven Gabfes 
With your first gift volume or 
the STANDARD AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, you will re- 
ceive complete details of how 
you may obtoin, for a limited 
time only, absolutely FREE, 
your choice of o»y of the 4 
outstanding books illustroted. 
Don't delay! Write for your 
FREE first volume and get de- 
toils of how you may own the 
University Classics FREE be- 
sides the famous STANDARD 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, 
BY THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR 
EDUCATION. 


Full 

Library 

Size 


Superb Deluit Ediflon 
If Teu Wonf ffte Resfi 

Your free book mey be hod In 
the beautiful, maroon, simu- 
(ated leather, lifetime binding, 
printed on fine opaque paper 
from new type. Costs but a few 
cents more per volume but costs 
nothing extra to get your FREE 
book In this deluxe edition. 


A jifetime of in+eresfing reading — beautifully bound and 
printed on fine paper. And now you may own this vast mme 
of information. Let us send you the first volume FREE, with- 
out any obligation on your part, and see for yourself what 
an amazing offer this is. Act todayl 

I SPECIAL GIFT COUPON 

I Deparfment 41. I 

, National Committee for Education I 

I 147 W. 22nd Street, New York, N, Y. ■ 

I Send me FREE the first volume of your Encyclopedia and ' 

i hold the other 19 volumes tor me, to be sent according to I 
the terms of your offer, ONLY IF I WISH THEM SENT. i 
I With my first FREE book, I am to get full details of how ‘ 

I I may receive FREE my University Classics gift bonus. It | 

is understood, the special prices on the other 19 volumes i 
I of the Encyclopedia will be only 59c each tor the regular j 

I and 79c for the deluxe iplus a tew cents mailing I 

• charges). | 

J NAME. I 

I STREET I 

I CITY STATE I 

I Check Binding You Prefer □ REGULAR □ DELUXE I 
! The registration fee is the same for either edition. I 


FOR OFFICE! FOR SCHOOL! 

• 4,500.000 WORDS 

• 50,000 VITAL SUBJECTS 

• 4,500 ILLUSTRATIONS 

• 5776 PAGES 

• 1941 REVISED EDITION 

a 16 FULL COLOR PAGES AND MAPS 


HOUl TO GET VOUR FREE ROOK! 

Simply fill in the coupon at the left and mail it 
direct to the National Committee for Education, 147 
West 22nd Street, New York City. Check whether 
you want the regular or deluxe (Life Time Binding) 
edition. Enclose 25c as your registration fee and 
to cover the cost of packing and handling. Your 
book will be sent to you immediately and upon your 
request, one or more volumes will be sent you each 
week until your set is completed! 
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NOW ON SALE AT 
ALL NEWS STANDS! 


i -U u 



THE STRIKING POWER 

of the 

UNITED STATES AIR CORPS! 

The Bomb Sight in Action The “Flying Fortress” B-17 



World's Largest Bomber 
B-19 

The Martin B-26 Medium 
Bomber 

A Night Bomb Raid 

The 360 Degree Power 
Turret ' 

“Chivvying” a Bomber 
The Brewster Buffalo 
The Airacobra Pursuit Ship 
Lockheed P-38 Interceptor 
Curtiss P-40 Pursuit Ship 
Torpedo Bombing Plane 
SB2C-1 Dive Bomber 
Observer-Cunner 
37 mm Aerial Cannon 
The Fighting Escort 


Wing Mounting of Machine 
Cun 

The “Bread Basket” Bomb 

The “Office” 

Primary Trainer 

Basic T rainer 

The Lufberry Circle 

The Demolition Bomb 

The Fragmentation Bomb 

Aircraft Armor 

Flight Signals 

North American XP-51 
Pursuit 

Aerial Photographers 
Curtiss SOC-2 Scout Planes 
Dive Bombers “Peeling Off” 


THE STRIKING POWER 

of the 

UNITED STATES ARMY! 


The “Suicide Squad" 
The Parachute Troops 
The Ski-Troops 
Pontoon Bridges 
The “Walkie-Talkie” 
Heavy Tanks 
Trench Strafing Device 
New Trackless Tanks 
Armored Troop Cars 
The “Jeep” 

37 mm Anti-Tank Cun 


The “Juke Box” 

The 3-Inch Anti-Aircraft 
Cun 

Automatic Fuse Timers 

Artillery Range Finders 

The 155 mm Cun 

Coast Defense Cuns 

Anti-Aircraft Range Finders 

The 60 mm Trench Mortar 
Cun 

The Service Cas Mask 
,50 Caliber Anti-Aircraft 





Railway Mortars 

150 Caliber Machine Cun Thg Hand Grenade 


Carand Semi - Automatic 
Rifle 


.45 Caliber Sub-Machine 
Cun 


GET YOUR COPIES TODAY 
IOC EACH 

or write to the Red Star Nows Co., 280 Broadway, New York City 
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No Wonder These Men Were 

PICKED FOR PROMOTION! 


Here's A Money-Making Tip For Ambitious 
Men! You may never win promotion and bigger 
pay simply because you look fit for the job . . . but, 
if there’s a choice between two ecjually-capable men 
— one in ordinary, slip-shod clothes — the other 
in smart'looking, tailored-site Lee clothes — the 
man in the Lee gets the “break”, time after time! 

His smart appearance makes him look like the 
capable man he is! And the “boss” knows he’s 

a judge of good values! 

_ g Give yourself a “break” 

. with a tailored-size Lee! 

H Every garment guaran- 

II H II II n n teed better in every way 

— or your money back. 
See your Lee Dealer now! 


LEE TAILORED SIZES 


SANFOBIZED.SHRUNK 

(Fabric Shrinkage Less Than 1%) 


FREE! Mail postcard or letter for free sample color 
swatches, illustrated literature, and name of near- 
est dealer. Mention garment most interested in! 

THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY, Dept. AF-IO 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Trenton, N. J. 

^uth Bend, Ind. San Francisco, Calif. Salina, Kans. 


1 Lee WHIPCORDS —Pants and blouses with 

attractive Lee shirts to match. Beautiful whipcord 
fabrics. Ideal for outdoor men who contact public. 

2 Lee UNION-ALLS —The famous, original 

union-all! Exclusive Lee “Hinge-Back” gives extra 
freedom. Choice of sturdy fabrics. Tailored sizes! 

3 Lee OVERALLS — Exclusive Jelt Denim 

gives longer wear, more for your money. Tailored- 
Sizes give extra comfort, better looks, more safety! 

4 Lee ARMY TWILLS-Popul ar new color- 

matched shirts and pants. Smart designs, sturdy fab- 
ric. Lee Tailored-Sizes. Perfect for work or sports! 



ANGELA CUMMINS 
Chesterfield's 
Girl of the Month 




Tor MILDNESS, for BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING, 

Chesterfitdil is llic Nviiinin^ cijrarclto . . . llioy'rc c|uick to satisfy with 
their right romhiiidlion of the worhPs hesl cigarette tol)accos. 

All around you, pack after pack, you’ll see Chesterfields 
giving smokers a lot more pleasure. Join in. light 'em up, 

(tiul youve got a cigarette to cheer uhoiit. 


Everywhere you go . . . 

it’s have a Chesterfield 



Copyright 1941. Liggett Jk Myers Tobacco Co 


